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Arter this curious meeting, Val 
paid several visits to the little corner 
house; so many, indeed, that bis 
tutor interfered, as he had a perfect 
right to do, and reproached him 
warmly for his love of low society, 
and for choosing companions who 
must inevitably do him harm. Mr. 
Grinder was quite right in this, 
and I hope the tutors of all our 
boys would do exactly the same in 
such a case; but Val, I am afraid, 
did not behave so respectfully as he 
ought, and indeed was insubordinate 
and scarcely gentlemanly, Mr. Grin- 
der complained. The young tutor, 
who had been an Eton boy himself 
not so very long before, had inad- 
vertently spoken of poor Dick as a 
“ Brocas cad.” Now I am not suffi- 
ciently instructed to know what spe- 
cial ignominy, if any, is conveyed 
by this designation ; but Val flamed 
up, as he did on rare occasions, his 
fury and indignation being all the 
greater that he usually managed to 
restrain himself. He spoke to Mr. 
Grinder as a pupil ought not to 
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have done. He informed him that 
if he knew Dick he never would 
speak of him in such terms; and if 
he did not know him, he had no 
right to speak at all, not being in 
the least aware of the injustice he 
was doing. There was a pretty busi- 
ness altogether between the high- 
spirited impetuous boy and the 
young man who had been too 
lately a boy himself to have much 
patience with the other. Mr. Grinder 
all but “complained of ” Val—an 
awful proceeding, terminating in the 
block, and sudden execution in or- 
dinary cases—a small matter enough 
with most boys, but sufficiently 
appalling to those who had attained 
such a position as Val’s, high up in 
school ; and intolerable to his impet- 
uous temperament. This terrible 
step was averted by the interposi- 
tion of mediators, by the soft words 
of old Mr. Grinder, who was Val’s 
“dame,” and other friends. But 
Mr. Grinder wrote a letter to Ross- 
craig on the subject, which gave 
Lady Eskside more distress and 
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trouble than anything which had 
happened to her for a long time. If 
she had got her will, her husband 
would have gone up instantly to in- 
quire into the matter, and it is pos- 
sible that the identity of Dick and 
his mother might have been dis- 
covered at once, and some future 
- complications spared. The old lady 
wrung her hands and wept salt tears 
over the idea that “his mother’s 
blood” was asserting itself thus, 
and that her son Richard’s story 
might be about to be repeated again, 
but with worse and deeper shades 
of misery. Lord Eskside, however, 
who had been so much <(listurbed 
by dangers which affected her very 
lightly, was not at all moved by 
this. He demurred completely to 
the idea of going to Eton, but 
agreed that Val himself should be 
written to, and explanations asked. 
Val wrote a very magnificent let- 
ter in reply, as fine a production 
as ever sixteen (but he was seven- 
teen by this time) put forth. He 
related with dignity how he had 
encountered a friendly boy on the 
river’s side who helped him when 
his boat swamped—how he had dis- 
covered that he was an admirable 
fellow, supporting his old mother 
and in want of work,—how he had 
exerted himself to procure work for 
this deserving stranger, and how 
he had gone to his house two or 
three times to see how he was 
getting on. “I have been lend- 
ing him books,” wrote Val, ‘ and 
doing what I could to help him 
to get on. His master, who took 
him on my recommendation, and 
Lichen’s {you know Lichen? the 
eaptain of the boats) says he never 
had such a good man in his place; 
and I have thought it was my duty 
tohelp him on. If you and grand- 
mamma think I ought not to do 
so,” Valentine concluded majesti- 
cally, “I confess I shall be very 
sorry ; for Brown is one of the best 


fellows that ever was born.” Lady 
Eskside wept when she read this 
letter—tears of joy, and pride, and 
happy remorse at having thought 
badly of her boy. She wrote him 
such a letter as moved even Val’s 
boyish insensibility, with a ten- 
pound note in it, with which she 
intrusted him to buy something 
for his protégé. “It is like your 
sweet nature to try to help him,” 
she said; “and oh, Val, my darling, 
Iam so ashamed of myself for hav- 
ing a momentary fear!” Mr, Grinder 
had a somewhat cold response from 
Lord Eskside, but not so trenchant 
as my lady would have wished it. 
“We are very much obliged to you 
for your care,” said the old lord; 
“but I think Valentine has given 
such good reasons for his conduct 
that we must not be hard upon him. 
Of course nothing of this sort should 
be allowed to go too far.” Thus 
Val was victorious; but I am glad 
to have to tell of him that as soon 
as he was sure of this, he went off 
directly and begged Mr, Grinder’s 
pardon. “I had no right, sir, to 
speak to you so,” said the boy. 
They were better friends ever af- 
ter, I believe; and fora long time 
Lady Eskside was not troubled with 
any terrors about Val’s “ mother’s 
blood !” 

All this time Dick “got on” so, 
that it became a wonder to see him. 
He had finished Val’s carving long 
ago, and presented it to his gracious 
patron, declining with many blushes 
the “five bob ” which he had been 
promised. Before he was eighteen, 
he had grown, in virtue of his abso- 
lute trustworthiness, to be the first 
and most important ministrant at 
the “rafts.” Everybody knew him, 
everybody liked him, So far as 
young squires: and lordlings consti- 
tute that desirable thing, Dick lived 
in the very best society ; his ,man- 
ners ought to have been good, for 
they were moulded on the manners 
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‘of our flower of English youth. I 
am not very sure myself that he 
owed so much to this (for Eton 
boys, so far as I have seen, have a 
quite extraordinary resemblance to 
other boys) as to his naturally sweet 
and genial temper, his honest and 
generous humbleness and unselfish- 
ness. Dick Brown was the very 
last person Dick thought of, what- 
ever he might happen to be doing— 
and this is the rarest of all qualities 
in youth. Then he was so happy 
in having his way, and “a house,” 
and in overcoming his mother’s 
fancy for constant movement, that 
his work was delightful to him. It 
was hard work, and entailed a very 
long strain of his powers—too long, 
perhaps, for a growing boy—but yet 
it was pleasant, and united a kind 
of busy play with continuous ex- 
ertion. All summer long he was 
on the river-side, the busiest of lads 
or men, in noiseless boating-shoes, 
and with a dress which continually 
improved till Dick became the nat- 
tiest as well as the handiest of his 
kind. He had a horror of every- 
thing that was ugly and dirty : when 
the others lounged about in their 
hour’s rest, while their young clients 
were at school, Dick would be hot 
about something ;—painting and 
rubbing the old boats, scraping the 
oars, bringing cleanness, and order, 
and that bold kind of decoration 
which belongs to boat-building, 
to the resuscitation of old gigs 
and “tubs” which had seemed 
good for nothing. He would 
even look after the flowers in 
the little strip of garden, and sow 
the seeds, and trim the border, 
while he waited, if there happened 
to be no old boats to cobble. He 
was happy when the sun shone 
upon nothing but orderliness and 
(as he felt it) beauty. In his own 
rooms this quality of mind was still 
more apparent. I have said that 
he and his mother lived with Spar- 


tan simplicity. This enabled him 
to do a great deal more with his 
wages than his more luxurious com- 
panions. First, comforts, and then 
superfluities—elegances, if we may 
use the word—began to flow into 
the room. The elegances, perhaps, 
were not very elegant at first, but 
his taste improved at the most rapid 
rate. When he had nothing better 
to do, he would go and take counsel 
with Fullady the wood-carver, and 
get lessons from him, helping now 
and then at apiece of work, to the 
astonishment of his master. In the 
evening he carved small pieces of 
furniture, with which he decorated 
his dwelling. In winter he was 
initiated into the mysteries of 
boat-building, and worked at this 
trade with absolute devotion and 
real enjoyment. In short, Dick’s 
opinion was that nobody so happy 
as himself had ever lived—his work 
was as good as play, and better, he 
said; and he was paid for doing 
what it gave him the greatest plea- 
sure to do—a perennial joke with the 
gentle fellow. In all this prosperity 
Dick never forgot his first patron. 
When Val rowed, Dick ran by the 
bank shouting till he was hoarse. 
When Val was preferred to be one 
of the sublime Eight, who are as 
gods among men, he went almost 
out of his wits with pride and joy. 
“ We'll win now, sure enough, at ~ 
Henley!” he said to his mother, 
with unconscious appropriation of 
the possessive pronoun. But when 
Dick heard of the squabble between 
Val and his tutor, his good sense 
showed at once. He took his 
young patron a step aside, taking 
off his hat with almost an exaggera- 
tion of respect—*“ Don’t come to 
our house again, sir,” he said; “the 
gentleman is in the right. You are 
very kind to be so free with me, 
to talk and make me almost a friend ; 
but it wouldn’t do if every Eton gen- 
tleman were to make friends with 
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the fellows on the water-side—the 
gentleman is in the right.” 

“My people don’t think so, 
Brown,” cried Val; “look here, 
what has been sent me to get you 
something,” and he showed his ten- 
pound note. 

Dick’s eyes flashed with eager 
pleasure, not for the money, though 
even that was no small matter. “I 
don’t understand,” he added, after 
a moment, shaking his head. “I 
don’t think they’d like it either, if 
they knew. You must have been 
giving too good an account, sir, of 
mother and me.” 

Val only laughed, and crushed the 
crisp bank-note into the pocket of 
his trousers. ‘“ I mean to spend it 
for you on Monday, when I am 
Fring to town on leave,” he said. 

e was going to see Miss Percival, 
Ins grandmother’s friend. And, in 
fact, he did buy Dick a number of 
things, which seemed to his youth- 
full fancy appropriate in the circum- 
stances. He bought him some 
books, a few of those standard works 
which Val knew ought to be in 
everybody’s library, though he did 
not much trouble them himself ; and 
a capital box. of tools, and drawing 
materials, for Dick had displayed 
some faculty that way. Both the 
boys were as happy as possible—the 
one in bestowing, the other in receiv- 
ing, this gift. Lady Eskside’s pre- 
sent gave them both the deepest plea- 
sure, though she was so far from 
knowing who was the recipient of 
her bounty. “ Brown,” said Val, sol- 
emnly, after they had enjoyed the 
delight of going over every separate 
article, and examining and admirin 
it—“ Brown, you mind what I am 
going to say. You must rise in the 
world; you have made a great deal 
of progress already, and you must 
make still more. Heaps of fellows 
not half so good as you have got 
to be rich, and raised themselves by 
their exertions. You must improve 


your mind; and you must take the 
good of every advantage that offers, 
and rise in the world.” 

“Tl try, sir,” said Dick, with 
the cheeriest laugh. He was ready 
to have promised to scale the skies, 
if Val had recommended it. He 
arranged his books carefully in a 
little Soins he had made, which 
was far handsomer than the old one 
which had received the yellow vol- 
umes—overflowings of Val’s puerile 
library. I am not sure that Mac- 
aulay and Gibbon instructed him 
much more than the ‘Headless 
Horseman’ haddone. His was not 
a mind which was much affected by 
literature; he cared more for do- 
ing than for reading, and liked his 
box of tools better than his library. 
Musing over his work, he revolved 
many things in his head, and got to 
have very just views about many 
matters in which his education had 
been a blank; but he did not get 
his ideas out of books. That was 
not a method congenial to him, 
though he would have acknow- 
ledged with respect that it was most 
probably the right way. But any- 
how, Val had done his duty by 
his protégé. He had put into his 
hands the means of rising in the 
world, and he had suggested this 
ambition. *Whatever might happen 
hereafter, he had done his best. 

And Dick’s mother continued 
contented also, which was a perpet- 
ual wonder to him. She weathered 
through the winter, though Dick 
often watched her narrowly, fearing 
a return to her old vagrant way. 
When Val’s boat disappeared from 
the rivér with all the others, she 
was indeed restless for a little while ; 
but it was, asit happened, just about 
that time when Val took to visiting 
the little corner house, and these 
visits kept her in a visionary ab- 
sorption, always afraid, yet always 
glad when he came. In spring she 


was again somewhat alarming to 
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her son, moving so restlessly in the 
small space they had, and looking out 
so wistfully from the window, that 
he trembled to hear some suggestion 
of fresh wandering. All that she 
asked, however, was, When did the 
boats go up for the first time? a 
question which Dick answered 
promptly. 

“On the 1st of March, mother. 
I wish it was come,” cried Dick, 
with animation. 

“And so do I,” she said, with 
musing eyes fixed on the river; 
then alarmed, perhaps, lest he 
should question her, she added has- 
tily, “It is cheery to see the boats.” 

“So it is,” said Dick, “especially 
for you, mother, who go out so sel- 
dom. Youshould take a walk along 
the banks; it’s cheerful always. I 
don’t think you half know how 
pretty it is.” 

She shook her head. “I am not 
one for walks,” she said, with a half 
smile—“ not for pleasure, Dick. 
Since I’ve given up our long tramps, 
I don’t feel to care for moving. T’m 
getting old, I think.” 

« Old!” said Dick, cheerily ; “ it 
will be time enough to think of that 
in twenty years” 

“Twenty years is a terrible long 
time,” she said, with a little shiver; 
“T hope I'll be dead and gone long 
before that.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t speak so, 
mother.” 

“ Ah, but it’s true. 


My life aint 
much good to any one,” she said. 
“Tam not let to live in my own 
way, and I can’t live in any other. 
If God would take me, it would be 


for the best. Then I might have 
another chance.” 

“ Mother, you break my heart,” 
cried Dick, with a face full of 
anxiety, throwing away his tools, 
and coming up to her. “Do you 
mean, that it is I that won’t let. you 
live vour own way ?” 


“T don’t blame nobody but my- 
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self—no; you’ve been a good boy 
—a very good boy—to me,” she 
cried; “better, a long way, than 
I’ve been to you.” 

“Mother,” said the lad, laying 
his hand on her shoulder, his face 
flushing with emotion, “if it’s hard 
upon you like this—if you want to 
start off again 

“No, I don’t, I don’t,” she said 
with suppressed passion; then fall- 
ing back into her old dreamy tone— 
“So the boats go up on the Ist of 
March ? and that’s Monday. To see 
’em makes the river cheery. I’m a 
little down with the winter and all; 
but as soon as I see ’em I'll be all 
right.” 

“ Please God, mother,” said pious 
Dick, going back to his carving. 
He was satisfied, but yet he was 
startled. For, after all, why should 
she care'so much about the boats? 

This 1st of March inangurated 
Val’s last summer on the river—at 
least, on this part of the river, for he 
had still Oxford and its triumphs 
in prospect. That “summer half ” 
was his last in Eton, and naturall 
he made the most of it. Val had, 
as people say, “done very well” 
at school. He was not a brilliant 
success, but still he had done very 
well, and his name in the school 
list gave his grandparents great 

leasure. Lord Eskside kept a copy 
of that little brochure on his library 
table, and would finger it half con- 
sciously many a time when some 
county magnate was interviewing 
the old lord. Val’s name appeared 
in it like this: * Ross, (5) y. Now 
this was not anything like the stars 
and ribbons of the name next above 
his, which was B * Robinson, (19)a 
for I do not mean to pretend tha 
he was very studious, or had ia 
chance of being in the Select 
for the Newcastle Scholarship (in- 
deed he missed this distinction, 
though he went in for it gallantly, 
without being, however, much dis- 
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appointed by his failure). To be 
sure, I have it all my own way in 
recording what Val did at Eton, since 
nobody is likely nowadays, without 
hard labour in the way of looking 
up old lists, to bein a position to 
contradict me, But he had the 
privilege of writing his letters upon 
paper bearing the mystic monogram 
of Pop.—i.e., he was a member of 
Eton Society, which was a sure test 
of his popularity ; and he was privi- 
leged in consequence to walk about 
with a cane, and to take part in 
debates on very abstruse subjects 
(I am not quite sure which privilege 
is thought the most important), and 
received full recognition as “a 
swell,”—a title which, lam happy 
to say, bears no vulgar interpreta- 
tion at Eton, as meaning either rank 
or riches, And he was a very sub- 
lime sight to see on the 4th of June, 
the great Eton holiday, both in the 
morning, when he appeared in 
school in court dress—breeches and 
black silk stockings—and delivered 
one of those “Speeches” with which 
Eton upon that day delights such 
members of the fashionable world 
as can spare a summer morning out 
of the important business of the 
season; and in the evening, when 
he turned out in still more gorgeous 
array, stroke of the best boat on 
the river, and a greater personage 
than it is easy for a grown-up and 
sober-minded imagination to con- 
ceive. 

It happened that this particular 
year Mr. Pringle was in London up- 
on some business or other, and had 
brought his daughter Violet with him 
to see the world. Vi was seventeen, 
and being an only daughter, and the 
chief delight of her parents’ hearts, 
and pride of her brothers’, big and 
little, was already “out,” though 
many people shook their heads at 
Mrs. Pringle’s precipitancy in pro- 
ducing her daughter. Violet’s hair 
was somewhat darker now that it 


was turned up, but showed the pale 
golden hue of her childhood still in 
the little locks which, when the 
wind blew upon her, would shake 
themselves out in little rings over 
her ears and round her pretty fore- 
head. Her eyes were as dark and 
liquid as they had been when she-was 
a child, with a wistful look in them, 
which was somewhat surprising, con- 
sidering how entirely happy a life 
she kad led from her earliest breath, 
surrounded with special love and 
fondness; but so it was, account for 
it who will. Those eyes that shone 
out of her happy youthful face were 
surely conscious of some trouble, 
which, as it did not exist in the pre- 
sent, must be to come, and which, 
with every pretty look, she besought 
and entreated you to ward off from 
her, to help her through. But a 
happy little maiden was Vi, looking 
through those pretty eyes, surprised 
and sweet, at London—tripping 
everywhere by her proud father’s 
side, with her hand on his arm, 
looking at the fine pictures, looking 
at the fine people and the fine horses 
in the Park, and going over the 
sights as innocent country people 
do when such a happy chance as a 
child to take about happens to them. 
Some one suggested to Mr, Pringle 
the fact of the Eton celebration dur- 
ing this pleasant course of dissipa- 
tion, and Vi’s eyes lighted up with 
a sweet glow of pleasure beyond 
words when it was finally decided 
that they were to go. They went 
to “Speeches” in the morning— 
that august ceremonial—and heard 
Val speak, and a great many more. 
Violet confined her interest to 
the .modern languages which she 
understood; but Mr. Pringle felt it 
incumbent upon him to look amused 
at the jokes in Greek, which, I fear, 
the poor gentleman in reality knew 
little more about than Vi did.” But 
the crowning glory of the morning 
was that Val in his “speaking 
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clothes” (and very speaking, very 
telling articles they were, in Violet’s 
eyes at least) walked with them, 
bareheaded, with the sun shining 
on his dark curls, the same bold 
brown boy who had carried off the 
little girl from the Hewan six years 
before, though by this time much 
more obsequious to Vi. He showed 
himself most willing and ready all 
day to be the cicerone of “ his 
cousins ;” and when in the evening, 
Violet, holding fast by her father’s 
arm, her heart beating high with 
pleasures past and pleasures to come, 
walked down to the rafts in com- 
pany with Val in the aquatic splen- 
dours of his boating costume—straw 
hat wreathed with flowers, blue 
jacket and white trousers—the girl 
would have been very much unlike 
other girls if she had not been 
dazzled by this versatile hero, grand 
in academic magnificence in the 
morning, and resplendent now in the 
uniform of the river. “ Iam so sorry 
I can’t take you out myself,” said 
Val, “for of course I must go with 
my boat; but I have aman here, the 
best of fellows, who will row you 
up to Surly. Here, Brown,” he 
cried, “ get out the nicest gig you 
have, and come yourself—there’s a 
good fellow. I want my cousins to 
see everything. Oh, I'll speak to 
Harry, and make it all right. I 
want you, and nobody else,” he 
added, looking with friendly eyes 
at his protégé. I don’t think Mr. 
Pringle heard this address, but look- 
ing round suddenly, he saw a young 
man standing by Valentine whose 
appearance made his heart jump. 
“Good God!” he cried instinctively, 
staring at him. Dick had grown 
and developed in these years, He 
had lost altogether the slouch of 
the tramp, and was, if not so hand- 
some as Val, trim and well made, 
with a chest expanded by constant 
exercise, and his head erect with 
the constant habit of attention. He 


was dressed in one of Val’s own 
coats, and no longer looked like a 
lad on the rafts. For those who did 
not look closely, he might have 
been taken for one of Val’s school- 
fellows, so entirely had he fallen 
into the ways and manners of “the 
gentlemen.” He was as fair as Val 
was dark, about the same height, 
and though not like Val, was so 
like another face which Mr. Pringle 
knew, that his heart made a jump 
into his mouth with wonder and 
terror. Perhaps he might not have 
remarked this likeness but for the 
strange association of the two lads, 
standing side by side, as they were, 
and evidently on the most friendly 
terms. “ Who is that?’ cried Mr. 
Pringle, staring with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Tt is the best fellow in the 
world,” cried Val, laughing, as 
Dick sprang aside to arrange the 
cushions in a boat which lay along- 
side the raft. “He'll take you up 
to Surly faster than any one else on 
the river.” 

“ But, Valentine—it is very kind 
of him,” said Vi, hesitating—“ but 
you did not introduce him to 
Chien” 

“Oh, he’s not a gentleman,” said 
Val, lightly; “that is to say,” he 
added, seeing Dick within reach, 
with a hasty blush, “ he’s as good in 
himself as any one I know; but he 
aint one of the fellows, Vi; he works 
at the rafts—his name is Brown. 
Now, do you think you can steer? 
You used to, on the water at home.” 

“Oh yes,” said Violet, with mo- 
dest confidence. Val stood and 
looked after them as the boat glided 
away up the crowded river; then he 
stalked along through the admiring 
crowd, feeling as a man may be per- 
mitted to feel who holds the fore- 
most rank on a day of féte and uni- 
versal enjoyment. 


‘To him each lady’s look was.lent, 
On him each courtier’s eye was bent.” 
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To be sure there were a great many 
others almost as exalted as Val ; and 
only the initiated knew that he 
rowed in the Eight,and was captain of 
the Victory,—the best boat on the 
river. He stalked along to his boat, 
over the deliciousturf of the Brocas, 
in the afternoon sunshine, threading 
his way through throngs of ladies 
in pretty dresses, and hundreds of 
white-waistcoated Etonians. How 
proud the small boys who knew 
him were, after receiving a nod from 
the demigod as he passed, to dis- 
course loudly to gracious mother or 
eager sister, Val’s style and title! 
“That's Ross at my dame’s — 
he’s in the Eight—he won the 
school sculling last summer half ; 
and we think we'll get the House 
Fours, now he’s captain, He’s an 
awfully jolly fellow when you know 
him,” crowed the small boys, feel- 
ing themselves exalted in the gran- 
deur of this acquaintance ; and the 
pretty sisters looked after Val, a 
certain awe mingling with their 
admiration; while Philistines and 
strangers, unaccompanied by even a 
small boy, felt nobodies, as became 
them. Then came the start up the 
river, Never was a prettier sight 
than this ceremonial. The river all 
golden with afternoon glory ; the 
great trees on the Brocas expanding 
their huge boughs in the soft air, 
against the sky; the banks all 
lined with animated, bright-coloured 
clouds; the stream alive with atten- 
dant boats; and the great noble 
pile of the castle looking down 
serene from its height upon the 
children and subjects at its royal 
feet, making merry under its great 
and calm protection, It is George 
IIL.’s_ birthday — poor, obstinate, 
kindly old soul !—and this is how 
a lingering fragrance of kindness 
grows into asort of fame. They say 
he was paternally fond and proud 
of the boys, who thus yearly, with- 
out knowing it, celebrate him still. 





Dick took his boat with Val’s 
cousins in it up the river, and waited 
there among the willows, opposite 
the beautiful elms of the Brocas, till 
the “ Boats” went past in gay proces- 
sion. He pointed out Vail’s boat 
and Val’s person to Violet with a 
pleasure as great as her own. “ It 
is the best boat on the river, and 
he is one of the best oars,” cried 
Dick, his honest fair face glowing 
with pleasure. “ We all think his 
house must win the House Fours— 
they didn’t last year, for Mr. Lichen 
was still here, and he’s heavier than 
Mr. Ross; but Grinder’s will have it 
this time.” Dick’s face so bright- 
ened with generous delight, and ac- 
quired an expression so individual 
and characteristic, that Mr. Pringle 
began to breathe freely, and to say 
to himself that fancy had led him 
astray. 

“Do you belong to this place?” 
he asked, when they started again to 
follow the boats up the river in the 
midst of a gay flotilla, looking Dick 
very steadily, almost severely, in the 
face. 

“ Not by birth, sir,” said Dick, 
“ Indeed, I don’t belong anywhere ; 
but I’m settled here, I hope, for 

ood,” 

“ But you don’t mean to say you 
are a boatman?” said Mr. Pringle ; 
“you don’t look like it. It must 
be a very precarious life.” 

“ T am head man at the rafts,” said 
Dick—* thanks to Mr. Ross, who 
got me taken on when I was a lad ”— 
(he was eighteen then, but maturity 
comes early among the poor), “and 
we're boat-builders to our trade. 
You should see some of the boats 
we turn out, sir, if you care for 
such things.” 

“But I suppose, my man, you 
have had a better education than is 
usual ?” said Mr. Pringle, looking so 
gravely at him that Dick thought 
he must disapprove of such vani- 
ties. “You don’t speak in the 
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least like the other lads about 
here.” 

“T suppose it’s being so much 
with the gentlemen,” said Dick, 
with a smile. “I am no better than 
the other lads. Mr. Ross has given 
me books—and things.” 

“Mr. Ross must have been very 
kind to you,” said Mr. Pringle, with 
vague suspicions which he could 
not define—“ he must have known 
you before ?” 

“Hasn’t he just been kind to 
me!” said Dick, a flush coming to 
his fair face; “an angel couldn’t 
have been kinder! No, I never 
saw him till two years ago; but 
lucky for me, he took a fancy to me 
—and I, if I may make so bold as 
to say so, to him.” 

“ Mr. Brown,” said Violet, looking 
at him with a kind of heavenly dew 
in her dark eyes—for to call such 
effusion of happiness tears would be 
a word out of place—“I am afraid, 
if we are going through the lock, I 
shall not be able to steer.” 

This was not the least what she 
wanted to say. What she wanted 
to say was, I can see you are a dear, 
dear, good fellow, and I love you for 
being so fond of Val; and how Dick 
should have attained to a glimmer- 
ing of understanding, and known 
that this was what she meant, I can- 
not tell—but he did. Such things 
happen now and then even in this 
stupid everyday world. 

“Never mind, miss,” he said 
cheerfully, looking back at her with 
his sunshiny blue eyes, “I can 
manage. Hold your strings fast, 
that you may not. lose them: the 
steerage is never much use in a lock; 
and if you’re nervous, there’s the 
Sergeant, who is a great friend of 
Mr. Ross’s, will pull us through.” 

The lock was swarming with 
boats, and Violet, not to say her 
father, who was not quite sure about 
this mode of progression, looked up 
with hope and admiration at the 


erect figure of the Sergeant, brave 
and fine in his waterman’s dress 
with his silver buttons, and medals 
of a fiercer service adorning his blue 
coat. The Sergeant had shed his 
blood for his country before he 
came to superintend the swimming 
of the favoured ones on the Thames. 
His exploits in the water and those 
of his pupils are lost to the general 
public, from the unfortunate fact 
that English prejudice objects to 
trammel the limbs of its natateurs 
by any garments. But literature 
lifts its head in unsuspected places, 
and the gentle reader will be 
ae to learn that the Sergeant’s 

ook on Swimming will soon make 
the name, which I decline to deliver 
to premature applauses, known over 
all the world. He looked to Violet, 
who was somewhat frightened by 
the crowds of boats, like an arch- 
angel in silver buttons, as he caught 
the boat with his long pole, and 
guided them safely through. 

I cannot, however, describe in 
detail all the pretty particulars of 
the scene, which excited and de- 
lighted Violet more than words can 
tell. Her father was infinitely less 
interested than usual in her plea- 
sures, having something else in his 
mind, which he kept turning over 
and over in his busy brain, while 
he led her round the supper-table of 
the boys at Surly, or held her fast 
during the fireworks at the end of 
the evening. Was this the other? 
If it was the other, what motive 


‘could the Eskside people have to 


hide him, to keep him in an infe- 
rior station? Did Val know? and 
if Val knew, how could he be so 
rash as to present to his natural 
adversary, a boy who had in every 
feature Dick Ross’s face? Mr. 
Pringle was bewildered with these 
thoughts. Now and then, when 
Dick’s face brightened into expres- 
siveness, he said to himself that it 
was all nonsense, that he was crazy 
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on this point, and that any fair lad 
who appeared by Val’s side would 
immediately look like Richard in 
his prejudiced eyes. Altogether he 
was mcre uncomfortable than I can 
describe, and heartily glad when 
the show was over. He took Val 
by the arm when he came to say 
good-bye to them, and drew him 
aside for a moment. 

“Does your grandfather know of 
your intimacy with this lad?’ he 
asked, with the morose tone which 
his voice naturally took when he 
was excited. 

“ Yes, of course they do,” said 
Val, indignant. “I never hid any- 
thing from them—why should I ?” 

“Who is he, then? I think I 
have a right to know,” said Mr. 
Pringle. 

“A right to know! I don’t 
understand you,” said Val, begin- 
ning to feel the fiery blood tingling 
in his veins; but he thought of Vi, 
and restrained himself. 

“He is Brown,” he said, with a 
laugh ; “ that’s all I know about 
him. You’re welcome to know as 


much as I do; though as for right, I 
can’t tell who has the right. You 
can ask the men at the rafts, who 
have just the same means of infor- 
mation as I,” 

While this conversation was going 
on, Violet had spoken softly to 
Dick. “Mr. Brown,” she said, 
being naturally respectful of all 
strangers, “I am so glad of what 
you told us about Mr. Ross.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Dick; 
“you could not be more glad to 
hear than I am to tell, I should 
like to let every one know that 
though he’s only a boy, he’s been 
the making of me.” 

“But—I beg your pardon—are 
you older than a boy ?” said Vi. 

Dick laughed. “ When you have 
to work. for your living, you're a 
man before you know,” he said, 
with a certain oracular wisdom that 
sank deeply into Vi’s mind. But 
the next moment her father called 
her somewhat sharply, and she 
awoke with a sigh to the conscious- 
ness that this wonderful day was 
over, and that she must go away. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


This was Val’s last summer at 
Eton; he went away with deep 
regret, as all well-conditioned boys 
do, and was petted and made 
much of at home in the interval 
between his school and his univer- 
sity life. Lady Eskside, who had 


once carried little Val with her, © 


with care so anxious, was proud 
and happy beyond description now 
when Val accompanied her any- 
where with that air of savoir faire 
and intimate knowledge of the 
world which distinguishes his kind, 
He had already a circle much en- 
larged from hers, and knew people 
whom even the Dowager Duchess, 
who was more in the world than 
Lady Eskside, could not pretend 


to know. He was a head taller 
than good-natured Lord High- 
towers, and a thousand times hand- 
somer and better bred. “ But not 
the least like his father,” said her 
Grace, with pointed particularity. 
“Not so like as he was,” said Lady 
Eskside, not unprepared for this 
attack; “ but I can still see the re- 
semblance—though the difference 
of complexion is bewildering fo 
those who don’t know both faces 
so well as I do,” she added, with 
a smile. To be sure, no one else 
could know the two faces as well 
as she did. Val was extremely well 
received in the county, and con- 
sidered, young as he was, an acqui- 
sition to general society ; and was 
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asked far and wide to garden-parties, 
which were beginning to come into 
fashion, and to the few dances which 
occurred now and then, He had.to 
go, too, to various entertainments 
given by the new people in Lord Esk- 
side’s feus. During Val’s boyhood, 
the feus which the old lord and his 
factor laid out so carefully had been 
built upon, to the advantage of the 
shopkeepers in Lasswade for one 
thing ; and a row of, on the whole, 
rather handsome houses, in solid 
white stone, somewhat urban in 
architecture for the locality, and 
built to resist wind and storm for 
centuries, rose on the crown of 
the green bank which overlooked 
the road, and were to be seen from 
the terrace at Rosscraig. There 
were two ladies in them who gave 
parties—one the wife of a retired 
physician, the other a _well-con- 
nected widow. Val had to dance 
at both houses, for the very good 
reason that the widow was well 
connected, which made it impos- 
sible to refuse her; while the other 
house had a vote, more important 
still, ‘It is your business to make 
ga agreeable to everybody, 

al,” said Lord Eskside, feeling, as 
he looked at the boy’s long limbs 
and broad shoulders, that the time 
was ‘approaching in which his am- 
bition should at last be gratified, 
and a Ross be elected for the 
county, notwithstanding all ob- 
stacles. Within the next four or 
five years a general election was 
inevitable ; and it was one of the 
old lord’s private prayers that it 
might not come until Val was 
eligible. He did all he could to 
communicate to him that interest in 
politics which every young man of 
good family, according to Lord Esk- 
side, should be reared in. Val had 
been rather inattentive on this 
point: he held, in an orthodox 
manner, those conventional and 
not very intelligent Tory principles 


which belong to Eton; but he 
had not thought much about 
the subject, if truth must be told, 
and was rather amused than im- 
pressed by Lord Eskside’s eloquence. 
“ All right, grandpapa,” he would . 
say, with that warm general assent 
of youth which is so trying to the 
eager instructor. He was quite 
ready to accept both position and 
opinions, but he did not care enough 
about them to take the trouble of 
forming any decision for himself. 
But he went to Mrs. Rintoul’s 
party, and made himself very agree- 
able ; and not only the retired doctor 
himself, but what was perhaps more 
important, his daughters—from Miss 
Rintoul of five-and-thirty to the little 
one of sixteen—were ready as one 
woman to adopt his cause, and wear 
his colours when the time came. 
“What does it matter between 
them, papa?” said Miss Rintoul, 
who was very strong-minded. “Tory 
or Radical; what does it mat- 
ter? They are all conservative in 
office, and destructive out of it. If 
I had a vote—and at my age it’s a 
disgrace to England that I haven’t 
—TI should stand by friends and 
neighbours. That’s a better rule 
than your old-fashioned Tory and 
Whig. A good man is the one thing 
needful; over whom, if necessary, 
one can exert intelligent influence,” 
said this amiable woman, I do not 
think her papa, who was better 
aware how very impossible it is to 
influence any human creature, was 
entirely of her opinion; but he in- 
formed Willie Maitland that pro- 
bably on the whole, if no candidate 
exactly of his own way of thinking 
appeared in the field, he would not 
hesitate, to support Mr. Ross, if he 
carried out, as there was every rea- 
son to expect, the promise of his 
youth. Thus Val, in gay uncon- 
sciousness, was made to begin his 
canvassing before he was nineteen, 
and while still the episode of the 
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university lay between him and 
pany life. Lord Eskside invited a 
arge party for the 1st of Septem- 
ber, and the house continued full 
up to the time of Val’s departure 
for Oxford ; and besides this party 


of guests at home, there was such a - 


succession of entertainments given 
at Rosscraig as had not been known 
before for:many years,—not since 
Val’s father was on his promotion, 
like Val. Mary Percival was one 
of the party during this time, aiding 
Lady Eskside to receive her guests 
and do the honours of her house. 
She came when it was definitely 
ascertained that Richard was not 
coming, as his parents wished. He 
wrote that he was deeply occupied, 
and that in the present state of 
Italian politics it was impossible 
that he could leave his post—a 
letter over which Lady Eskside 
sighed ; but as Mary came to make 
up the deficiency, there was some- 
thing gained to atone for this 
loss. 

Mary, however, never would com- 
mit herself to that enthusiasm for 
Val which his grandmother felt was 
her boy’s due. She liked him very 
well, she said—oh, very well: he 
was a nice boy; she was very glad 
he had done so well at school, and 
she hoped he would take a good 
place at Oxford; but I leave the 
reader to judge whether this mild 
approbation was likely to satisfy 
the old people, who by this time— 
husband as well as wife—were, as 
the servants said, altogether “ wrapt 
up” in Val. Mary offended her 
friend still more by the perverse in- 
terest she took in the Pringle family, 
and her many visits to the Hewan, 
where Val was delighted to accom- 
pany her as often as she chose to 
go. Violet was “ in residence,” as 

e said, at the cottage, living a 
somewhat lonely life there, though 
the others of the family came and 
went, spending a day or a night as 


they could manage it. I do not 
know if any thought of “falling in 
love” had ever come into Valen- 
tine’s boyish head; but there was 
a delicate little link of affection 
and interest between Violet and 
himself which affected him he could 
not quite tell how. As for poor 
little Vi, I fear her young imagina- 
tion had gone further than Valen- 
tine’s. It was not love in her case, 
perhaps, any more than in his; but 
It was fancy, which at seventeen 
is almost as strong. I think this 
was the primary reason of Mary’s 
frequent visits to the Hewan. She 
saw what was going on in the girl’s 
young head and heart; and with 
that intense recollection of the cir- 
cumstances which decided her own 
fate which such gentlewomen, thrown 
out of the common path of life, often 
have, she had conceived an almost 
exaggerated anxiety for the fate of 
Vi, which seemed to be shaping 
itself after the model of her own. 

“T wish my dear old lady would 
not spoil that boy so,” she said one 
September morning, when she had 
walked alone through the woods to 
the Hewan. Her pretty particular 
grey gown (for Mary was not with- 
out something of that precise order 
which it is usual to call old-maid- 
ishness, about her dress) was marked 
here and there with a little spot 
from the damp ferns and grass, 
which she rubbed with her hand- 
kerchief as she spoke, and which 
suddenly brought back to Violet’s 
memory that one day of “ playing 
truant” which had been about the 
sweetest of her life. Mary had per- 
ceived that Violet gave a quick look 
for the other figure which generally 
followed, and that there was a 
droop of disappointment about her, 
when she perceived that her visitor 
was alone. “I wish she would not 
spoil that boy so. He is not a bad 
boy ” 

“Ts it possible you can mean 
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Val?” said Violet, with dignity, 
erecting her small head. 

“Yes, indeed, my dear, it is 
quite possible; I do mean Val. 
He is a good boy enough, if you 
would not all spoil him with adula- 
tion—as if he were something quite 
extraordinary, and no one had ever 
seen his like before.” 

“You do not like Val, Miss 
Percival—you never did; but he 
likes you, and always walks with 
you when you will let him.” 

“ Ah, that is when I am coming 
here,” said Mary, with a momentary 
compunction. Then perceiving a 
pleased glow diffuse itself over Vi’s 
face, she added quickly, “I mean, 
he likes to go with me when it 
pleases himself; but if I were to 
ask any little sacrifice of his will 
from him, you would see how he 
would look. He is one of the most 
self-willed boys I know.” 

Violet did not make any answer. 
She patted her little foot upon the 
carpet, and the corners of her little 
mouth were drawn down. She 
would have frowned had she known 
how; as it was, she averted her 
face in wrath and dismay. 

“Violet, my dear, I take a great 
interest in you,” said Mary. “ When 
I look at you, I sometimes think I 
see myself at your age. I don’t 
like to think that you may grow up 
to make a demigod of Val—or in- 
deed of any other.” 

“Miss Percival!—I! Oh, how 
dare you !—how can you say so!” 
cried Violet, springing to her feet, 
her face crimson, her eyes shining. 
“T! make a—anything of Val! 
Oh, how can you be so unkind, you 
grown-up people! Must a_ girl 
never speak to a boy unless he is 
her brother? And Val has been 
just like my brother. I think of 
him—as I think of Sandy.” 

“Oh, you little story-teller 
cried Mary, laughing in spite of 
herself, as Violet’s indignant voice 
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faltered into uncertainty; “but, 
Vi, Iam not going to scold—don’t 
be afraid. I am going to tell you 
for your good what happened to me. 
I don’t like doing it,” she said, with 
a blush that almost neutralised the 
difference of age between herself 
and the girl who listened to her; 
“but 1 think it may be for your 
good, dear. Violet, when I was 
your age there was Some one— 
whom I was constantly in the habit 
of seeing, as you might be of seeing 
Val. There was never any—flirta- 
tion or nonsense between us. How 
shall I say it, Violet ?—for I don’t 
care to speak of such things any 
more than you would. I liked him, 
as I thought, as you do, like a 
brother; and he was always kept 
before me—never any one but 
Richard. After a while he went 
out into the world, and there did— 
something which separated us for 
ever! oh, not anything wrong, Vi 
—not a crime, or even vice—but 
something which showed me that I, 
and all I was, such as I was, was 
nothing in the world to him—that 
nothing was of value to him but his 
own caprice. I never got over it, 
Violet. You see me now growing old, 
unmarried ; and of course I never 
shall marry now, nor have young 
ones round me like your mother. ai 

“Oh dear, Miss Percival,” cried 
Violet, with tears in her eyes, 
“who cares for being married? 
What has that to do with it? Is it 
not far finer, far grander, to live like 
you, forever constant to your first 
love? Is not that the best of all?” 
cried the little enthusiast, flushing 
with visionary passion, Mary caught 
her by her pretty shoulders, shook 
her and kissed her, and laughed, 
and let one or two tears drop, a 
tribute, half to her own, half to the 
child’s excitement. 

“You little goose!” she cried. 
“Vi, I saw him after, years after— 
such a man to waste one’s life for !—a 
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poor petty dilettante, more fond of 
a bit of china than of child or wife, 
or love or honour. Ah, Vi, you 
don’t understand me! but to think 


“I might have been the mother ofa. 


child like you, but for that poor 
creature of a man !” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” cried Vi, put- 
ting her hands to her ears; “I will 
not listen to you, now. If you 
loved him,” said the girl, hesitating 
and blushing at the word, “you 
never, never could speak of him like 
that.” 

“T never—never could have been 
deceived in him,—is that what you 
mean? Vi, I hope you will never 
follow my example.” 

“ Hollo!” cried another voice of 
some one coming in at the door, 
which stood open all day long, as 
cottage doors do—‘“is there any 
one in—is Mary here? Are you in, 
Vi?” and Val’s head, glowing with 
a run up the brae, bright with life 
and mirth, and something which 
looked very much like boyish in- 
nocence and pleasure, looked in sud- 
denly at the parlour door. Val was 
struck by consternation when he saw 
the agitated looks which both en- 
deavoured to hide, “ What’s the 
row?” he asked, coming in with his 
hat in his hand. “ You look as if 
you had been crying. What have 
you been doing, Mary, to Vi?” 

“Scolding her,” said Miss Perci- 
val, laughing. “I hope you have 
no objection, Val.” 

“But I have great objections; 
nobody shall bother Violet and 
make her cry, if I can help it. She 
never did anything in her life to 
deserve scolding. Vi,” cried Val, 
turning to her suddenly, “do you 
remember the day we played tru- 
ant? If Mary hadn’t been here, 
I meant to carry you off again into 
the woods.” 

Violet looked up first at him 
and then at Mary: the first glance 
was full of delight and tender grati- 
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tude, the other was indignant and 
defiant. “Is this the boy you have 
been slandering ?” Vi’s eyes said, as 
plain as eyes could speak, to her 
elder friend. Miss Percival rose 
and made the gentleman a curtsy. 

“Tf Mary is much in your way, 
she will go; but as Vi isa young 
lady now, perhaps Mary’s presence 
would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise. I put myself at your 
orders, young people, for the woods, 
or wherever you like.” 

“ Well,” said Val, with the com- 
posure of his age, “ perhaps it might 
be as well if you would come too, 
Run tothe larder, Violet, and look 
if there’s a pie. I'll go and coax 
Jean for the old basket—the very 
old basket that we had on that 
wonderful day. Quick! and your 
cloak, Vi.” He rushed away from 
them like a whirlwind; and soon 
after, while the two ladies were 
still looking at each other in doubt 
whether he should be humoured or 
not, Jean’s voice was heard ap- 
proaching round the corner from 
her nest. 

“Pie! Set you up with dainty 
dishes! Na, Mr. Valentine, you'll 
get nae pie from me, though you 
have the grace to come and ask for 
it this time ; but I’ll make you some 
sandwiches, if ye like, for you’ve a 
tongue like the very deil himself. 
Oh ay—go away with your phrases. 
If you were wanting onything you 
would take little heed o’ your good 
Jean, your old friend.” 

“ Listen,” said Mary to Vi. 

“No that ye’re an ill lad- 
die, when a’s said. You’re not 
one of the mim-mouthed ones, like 
your father before you; but I 
wouldna say but you were more to 
be lippened to, with all your noise 
and yournonsense. There, go away 
with you. I'll do the best I can, 
and you'll take care of missie, 
- your basket till ye, ye wild 
lad, 
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Vi had grasped Mary arm in 
return when old Jean continued; 
but being pitiful, the girl in her 
happiness would not say anything 
to increase what she felt must be 
the pain of the woman by her side. 
Vi had divined easily enough that 
it was Valentine’s father of whom 
Mary spoke; and the child pitied 
the woman, who was old enough 
to be her mother. Ah, had it but 
been Valentine! He never would 
disappoint any one—never turn into 
a dilettante, loving china better than 
child or wife. She kissed Mary in 
a little outburst of pity—pity so 
angelic that Violet almost longed to 
change places with her, that she 
might see and prove for herself how 
different Valentine was. As for 
Mary, she made herself responsible 
for this mad expedition with a great 
confusion and mingling of feelings. 
She went, she said to herself, to pre- 
vent harm; but some strange mix- 
ture of a visionary maternity, and 
of a fellow-feeling quite incompatible 
with her mature age, was in her 
mind at the sametime. She said to 
herself,’with a sigh, as she went down 
the slope, that she might have been 
the boy’s mother, and let her heart 
soften to him, as she had never done 
before; though I think this same 
thought it was which had made her 
feel a little instinctive enmity to 
him, because he was not her son but 
another woman’s. How lightly the 
boy and girl tripped along over the 
woodland paths, waiting for her at 
every corner, chattering their happy 
nonsense, filling the sweet, mellow, 
waving woods with their laughter! 
They pushed down to the river, 
though the walk was somewhat 
longer than Mary cared for, and 
brought her to the glade in which 
the two runaways had eaten their 
dinner, and where Vi had been 
found asleep on Val’s shoulder. 
“Tt looks exactly as it did then, 
but how different we are!” cried 
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Violet, on the warm, green bank, 
where her shoes and stockings had 
been put to dry. Mary sat down on 
the sunny grass, and watched them 
as they poked into all the corners 
they remembered, and called to 
them with maternal tremblings, 
when the boy once more led the 
girl across the stepping-stones to 
the great boulder, by the side of 
which Esk foamed and _ flashed. 
She asked herself, was it possible 
that this bold brown boy would 
ever turn to be like his father? and 
tried to recollect whether Richard 
had even been so kind, so conside- 
rate of any one’s comfort, as Val 
was of Vi’s. Was it perhaps pos- 
sible that, instead of her own failure, 
this romance, so prettily begun, 
might come to such a climax of 
happiness as romances all feign to 
end in? Mary, I fear, though she 
was so sensible, became slightly 
foolish as she sat under the big 
bank, and looked at the two in the 
middle of the stream together, Esk 
roaring by over his rocks, and 
making the words with which she 
called them back, quite inaudible. 
How handsome Val looked, and 
how pretty and poetic his little 
companion! The bank of wood 
opposite was all tinted with autumn 
colour, rich and warm. It was a 
poy which any painter would 
ave loved, and it went to Mary’s 
heart. 

“But you are too big, Val, to 
play at the Babes in the Wood 
nowadays,” said old Lady Eskside, 
with a little wrinkle in her brow, 
when she heard of the. freak ; “ and 
I wonder the Pringles leave that 
poor little thing by herself at the 
Hewan, sometimes for days together. 
They say it’s for her health; but I 
think it would be much better for 
her health if she were under her 
mother’s eye.” 

“But you must remember that I 
was with them,” said Mary, “ repre- 
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senting her mother, or a middle- 
aged supervision at least.” 

“My dear,” said Lady Eskside, 
half angry, half smiling, as she 
shook her finger at her favourite, 
“JT have my doubts that you are 
just a romantic gowk; though you 
might know better.” 

“Yes, I might know better—if 
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experience could teach,” said Mary ; 
but experience so seldom teaches, 
notwithstanding all that is said vo 
the contrary! And Mary could not 
but reflect that Lady Eskside had 
not frowned, but smiled, upon her 
own delusion. Perhaps in such 
cases parental frowns are safer than 
smiles. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


There was a great dinner at Ross- 
craig before Val went to Oxford: 
as much fuss made about him, the 
neighbours began to say, as was 
made for his father who came home 
so seldom, and had distinguished 
himself in diplomacy, and turned 
out to be a man of whom the coun- 
ty could be proud; whereas Val 
was but an untried boy going to 
college, of whom no one could as yet 
say how he would turn out. Mr. 
Pringle was invited to this great 
ceremonial, partly by way of defiance 
to show him how popular the heir 
was, and partly (for the two senti- 
ments are not incapable of con- 
junction) out of kindness, as recog- 
nising his relationship. He came, 
and he listened to the remarks, 
couched in mysterious terms, yet 
comprehensible enough, which were 
made as to Val’s future connection 
with the county, in grim silence. 
After dinner, when the ladies had 
retired, and as the wine began to cir- 
culate, these allusions grew broader, 
and at length Mr. Pringle managed 
to make out very plainly that old 
Lord Eskside was already election- 
eering, though his candidate was 
but eighteen, and for the moment 
there was very little chance of a new 
election. Val, careless of the effect 
he was intended to produce, and 
quite unconscious of his grandfather’s 
motives, was letting loose freely his 
boyish opinions, all marked, as we 
have said, with the Eton mark, 


which may be described as Con- 
servative in the gross, with no very 
clear idea what the word means in 
detail, but a charming determination 
to stick to it, right or wrong. Lord 
Eskside smiled benignly upon these 
effusions, and so did most of his 
guests. “He has the root of the 
matter in him,” said the old lord, 
addressing Sir John, who was as 
anxious as himself to have “a good 
man” elected for the county, but who 
had no son, grandson, or nephew 
of his own; and Sir John nodded 
back in genial sympathy. Mr. 
Pringle, however, as was natural, 
being on the opposite side from the 
Rosses in everything, was also on 
the other side in politics, and main- 
tained an eloquent silence during 
this part of the entertainment. He 
bided his time, and when there 
came a lull in the conversation (a 
thing that will a occasional- 
ly), he made such an_interpola- 
tion as showed that his silence 
arose from no want of inclination 
to speak, 

“Your sentiments are most eleva- 
ted, Valentine,” he said, “ but your 
practice is democratical to an extent 
I should scarcely have looked for 
from your father’s son. I hope your 
friend the boatman at Eton is 
flourishing—the one you introduced 
to my daughter and me ?” 

“A boatman at Eton,” said the 
old lord, bending his brows, “ intro- 
duced to Violet? You are dreaming, 
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Pringle. I hope Val knows better 
than that.” 

“Indeed I think it shows very 
fine feelings on Valentine’s part— 
this was one of nature’s noblemen, I 
gathered from what he said.” 

“ Nature’s fiddlestick !” exclaimed 
Lord Eskside, and the Tory gentle- 
men pricked up their ears. There 
was scarcely one of them who did 
not recollect, or find himself on the 
eve of recollecting, at that moment, 
that Val’s mother was “ not a lady,” 
and that blood would out. 

“T introduced him to you as a 
boatman, sir,” said Val, “not as 
anything else ; though as for noble- 
men, Brown is worth twenty such 
as I have known with handles to 
their names. We get to estimate 
people by their real value at Eton, 
not by their accidental rank,” said 
the youth splendidly, at which Mr, 
Pringle cried an ironical “Hear, 
hear !” 

“Gently, gently, my young 
friend,” said Sir John, “Rank is 
a great power in this world, and not 
to be lightly spoken of: it does not 
become you to talk lightly of it; 
and it does not agree with your fine 
Tory principles, of which I warmly 
approve.” 

“What have Tory principles to 
do with it?” said Val. “A fellow 
may be rowdy or a snob though he 
is a lord, and in that case at Eton, 
sir, whatever may happen at other 
places, we give him the cold shoul- 
der. I don’t mean to set up Eton 
for an example,” said Val, gravely, 
at which there was a general roar. 

“ Bravo, bravo, my young Tory 
cried the Duke himself, no less a 
person, who on that night honoured 
Lord Eskside’s table. “In that re- 
spect, if you are right, Eton is an 
example, let any one who pleases 
take the other side.” 

“ If Wales had been at Eton, and 
had been wowdy, we’d have sent 
him to Coventry as soon as look at 
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him,” said Lord Hightowers, smooth- 
ng an infantile down on his upper 
ip. 

“A very fine sentiment; but I 
don’t know if the antagonistic prin- 
ciple would work,” said Mr. Pringle. 
“T am a Liberal, as everybody 
knows; but I don’t care about ad- 
mitting boatmen to my intimacy, 
however much I may contemn an 
unworthy peer.” 

“Did Brown intrude upon you ?” 
said Valentine, bewildered; “ was 
he impudent? did he do anything 
he oughtn’t to? Though I could 
almost as soon believe that I had 
behaved like a cad myself, if you 
say so I'll go down directly and kick 
the fellow.” And poor Valentine, 
flushed and excited, half rose from 
his seat. 

“ Bwown !” said Lord Hightowers 
from the other side of the table. 
“ Beg your pardon, but you’re mis- 
taken; you must be mistaken. 
Bwown! best fellow that ever lived. 
Awfully sorry he’s not a gentleman; 
but for a cad—no, not a cad—a 
common sort of working fellow, he’s 
the nicest fellow I ever saw. Couldn’t 
have been impudent—not possible. 
It aint in him, eh, Ross? or else I'd 
go and kick him too with pleasure,” 
said the young aristocrat calmly. 

Between the fire of these two 
pairs of young eyes, Mr. Pringle was 
somewhat taken aback, 

“Oh, he was not impudent; on 
the contrary, a well-informed nice 
young fellow. My only wonder 
was, that young gentlemen of your 
anti-democratical principles should 
make a bosom friend of a man of 
the people—that’s all. For my 
part, I think it does you infinite 
credit,” sdid Mr. Pringle, blandly. 
“T hope you have been having good 
sport at Castleton, Lord Hightowers. 
You ought to have come out to my 
little moor at Dalrulzian, Val. I 
don’t know when the boys have had 
better bags.” 
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And thus the conversation fell 
back into its ordinary channels ; 
indeed it had done so before this 
moment, the battle about Brown 
having quickly failed to interest the 
other members of the party. Lord 
Eskside sat bending his brows and 
straining his mind to hear, but as 
he had the gracious converse of a 
Duke to attend to, he could not 
actually forsake that potentate to 
make out the chatter of the boys 
with his adversary. Thus Mr. 
Pringle fired his first successful 
shot at Val. The Tory gentlemen 
forgot the story, but they remem- 
bered to have heard something or 
other of a love of low company 
on the part of Valentine Ross, 
“which, considering that nobody 
ever knew who his mother was, was 
perhaps not to be wondered at,” 
ome of the good people said. When 
Lady Eskside heard of it, she was 
so much excited by the malice of 
the suggestion, and expressed her 
feelings so forcibly, that Val blazed 
up into one of his violent sudden 
passions, and was rushing out to 
show Mr. Pringle himself what was 
thought of his conduct, when his 
grandfather caught him and arrested 
him. “ Do you want to make fools 
of us all with your intemperate con- 
duct, sir,” cried the old lord, fire 
flashing from under his heavy brows. 
“Tt is only a child that resents a 
slight like this—a man must put up 
with a great deal and make no sign. 
‘Let the galled jade wince; my 
withers are unwrung.’ That is the 
sort of sentiment that becomes us.” 
I don’t know if this good advice 
would have mollified Val but for 
the sudden appearance just then at 
one of the windows which opened 
on the terrace, of Violet in her blue 
gown, whose innocent eyes turned 
to them with a look which seemed 
to say, “Don’t, oh don’t, for my 
sake!” Of course Violet knew 
nothing about it, and meant nothing 


by her looks. It was the expres- 
sion habitual to her, that was all; 
but as the old man and the young, 
one hot with fury, the other calming 
down his rage, perceived the pretty 
figure outside, the old lord dropped, 
as if it burned him, his hold on 
Val’s arm, and Val himself stopped 
short, and, so to speak, lowered his 
weapons. “Is my lady in, please ?” 
said Violet through the glass—which 
was all she had wanted to ask—with 
those sweet imploring looks. They 
opened the window for her eagerly, 
and she stepped in like something 
dropped out of the sky, in her blue 
gown, carrying her native colour 
with her. After this Val could not 
quite make out what it was that he 
had against Mr. Pringle, until Violet 
in her innocence brought the sub- 
ject up. 

“Mamma was scolding papa for 
something—something about Valen- 
tine,” said Vivlet. “J did not hear 
what it was.” 

“ Indeed your papa seems to have 
spoken in far from a nice spirit, my 
dear, though I don’t like to say it to 
you,” said Lady Eskside. “ What 
was it about, Val? some boatman 
whom he called your bosom friend.” 

“Oh !” cried Violet, clasping her 
hands together, “it must have been 
that Mr. Brown. Papa used to talk 
of him for long and long after.” 

“And did you think, Violet,” 
said the old lady, severely, “that 
my boy made him his bosom friend ?” 

“Oh, Lady Eskside! he was so 
nice and so grateful to Val. I took 
such a fancy to him,” cried Vi, with 
a blush and a smile, “because he 
was so grateful. He said Mr. Ross 
had done everything for him. 
Bosom friend! He looked—TI don’t 
think I ever saw a man look so 
before. Women do sometimes,” 
said Violet with precocious com- 
prehension, “as if he would have 
liked to be hurt or done some harm 
to for Val’s sake.” 
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“Tt is the boy I told you about, 
grandma,” said Val—* the one that 
Grinder made himself disagreeable 
about ; as if a fellow couldn’t try to 
be of use to any other fellow with- 
out being had up. He rowed them 
up the river on the 4th of June. 
He aint my bosom friend,” he added, 
laughing ; “ but I’'d rather have him 
to stand by me in a crowd than any 
one I know—so that Mr. Pringle 
was right.” 

“ But he did not mean it so; it 
was ill-meant, it was ill-meant !” 
cried Lady Eskside. Violet looked 
at them both with entreating eyes. 

“ Papa may have said something 
wrong, but I am sure he did not 
mean it,” said Vi, with the dew 
coming to her pretty eyes. Lady 
Eskside shook her head ; but as for 
Val, his anger had stolen away out 
of his heart like the moisture on the 
grass when the sun comes out; but 
the sun at the moment had an azure 
radiance shining out of a blue gown. 

Then Val went off to the Univer- 
sity with a warm sense of his ap- 
proaching manhood, and a new in- 
dependence of feeling. He went to 
Balliol naturally, as the college of 
his country, and there fell into the 
hands of Mr. Gerald Grinder, who 
had condescended to be his private 
tutor long ago, just before he at- 
tained to the glories of his fellow- 
ship. Boys were thus passed up 
along the line among the Grinder 
family, which had an excellent con- 
nection, and throve well. Val was 
not clever enough nor studious 
enough to furnish the ambitious heads 
of his college with a future first- 
class man; but as he had one great 
and well-established quality, they 
received him with more than ordi- 
nary satisfaction ; for even at Bal- 
liol, has not the most sublime of 
colleges a certain respect for its 
place on the river? I have heard 
of such a thing as a Boating scholar- 
ship, the nominal examination for 
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which is made very light indeed 
to famous oars ; but anyhow, Val, 
though perhaps a very stiff matri- 
culation paper might have floored 
him, got in upon comparatively 
easy terms. I will not say much 
about his successes, nor even in- 
sist on the fact that Oxford was 
an easy winner on the river that 
triumphant day when Lichen rowed 
stroke and Val bow in the Univer- 
sity boat, and all the small Etoni- 
ans roared so under their big hats, 
that it was a mercy none of them 
exploded. Val did well, though 
not brilliantly, in his University 
career, as he had done at Eton. He 
had a little difficulty now and then 


with his hasty temper, but other- 


wise came to no harm ; and thus, 
holding his own in intellectual mat- 
ters, and doing more than hold his 
own in other points that rank quite 
as high in Oxford as in the rest of 
the academical world, made his way 
to his majority. I believe it crossed 
Lord Eskside’s mind now and then 
to think that in Parliament it was 
very soon forgotten whether a man 
had been bow or even stroke of 
the "Varsity boat; and that it 
could count for little in political 
life, and for less than nothing with 
the sober constituency of a Scotch 
county; but then, as all the youth 
of England, and all the instructors 
of that youth, set much store by the 
distinction, even the anxious parent 
(not to say grandfather) is mollified. 
“What good will all that nonsense 
do him ?” the old lord would growl, 
curling his shaggy eyebrows, as he 
read in the papers, even the most 
intellectual, a discussion of Val’s 
sinews and breadth of chest and 
“form” before the great race was 
rowed. “At least it cannot do him 
any harm,” said my lady, always 
and instantly on the defensive ; “ and 
I don’t see why you should grudge 
our boy the honour that other folks’ 
boys would give their heads for.” 
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“Other folks’ boys may be foolish 
if they like—I am concerned only 
for my own,” said Lord Eskside ; 
“what does the county care for his 
bowing or his stroke-ing ? it’s a kind 
of honour that will stand little wear 
and tear, however much you may 
think of it, my lady.” But to tell 


the truth, I don’t think my lady in. 


her soul did think very much of it, 
except in so far that it was her prin- 
ciple to stand up for most things 
that pleased Val. 

In the mean time, however, the 
departure of Val from Eton had 
produced a much more striking effect 
upon some nameless persons than 
even on any of his other friends. 
Dick missed him with unfeigned 
and unconcealed regret. He in- 
sisted upon carrying his bag to the 
station for him, notwithstanding the 
cab which conveyed Val’s other 
effects ; and went home again in 
very depressed spirits, after having 
bidden him good-bye. But Dick’s 
depression was nothing to that 
with which his mother sat gazing 
blankly over the river, with that 
look in her eyes which had for 
some time departed from them— 
that air of looking for somethin 
which she could not find, which had 
made her face so remarkable. She 
had never quite lost it, it is true; 
but the hope which used to light 
up her eyes of seeing, however far 
off, that one boat which she never 
failed to recognise shooting up or 
down the stream, had softened her 
expression wonderfully, and brought 
her back, as it were, to the things 
surrounding her. Val, though she 
saw so little of him, was as an 
anchor of her heart to the boy’s 
mother. In the consciousness that 


he was near, that she should hear 
his name, see the shadow of him 
flitting across the brightness of the 
river, or that even when he was 
absent, a few weeks would brin 

back those dim and forlorn delights 
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to her, kept the wild heart satisfied. 
This strange visionary absorption in 
the boy she had given up did not 
lessen her attachment to the boy 
she retained—the good Dick, who 
had always been so good a son to 
her. She thought that she had 
totally given up Val; and certainly 
she never hoped, nor even desired, 
any more of him than she had from 
her window. Indeed, in her dim 
perpetual ponderings on this sub- 
ject, the poor soul had come to feel 
that it could be no comfort, but 
much the reverse, to Val, to find 
out that she was his mother. Had 
any hope of the possibility of re- 
vealing herself to him ever been in 
her mind, it would have disappeared 
after their first interview. After that 
she had always kept in the back- 
ground on the occasions when he 
came to see Dick, and had received 
his “Good morning, Mrs. Brown,” 
without anything but a curtsy— 
without objecting to the name, as 
she had done on their first meeting. 
No, alas! a gentleman like that, with 
all the consciousness about him of a 
position so different,—with that in- 
describabie air of belonging to the 
highest class which the poor tramp- 
woman recognised at once, remem- 
bering her brief and strange contact 
with it in that episode of her exist- 
ence which had been so incompre- 
hensible at the time, but which had 

adually unveiled and disentangled 
itself through hours and years of 
brooding thought ; a gentleman like 
that to have a mother like herself 
revealed to him—a mother from the 
road, from the fairs and racecourses ! 
She almost cried out with fright 
when she thought of the possibility, 
and made a vow to herself that 
never, never would she expose Val- 
entine to this horror and shame. 
No! she had made her bed, and 
she must lie upon it. 

But when he went away, the 
visionary support which had sustain- 
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ed her visionary nature—the some- 
thing out of herself which had kept 
her wild heart satisfied—failed all at 
once. It was as if a blank had sud- 
denly been spread before the eyes that 
were always looking for what they 
could find no more. She never spoke 
of it—never wept, nor made any 
demonstration of the change; but 
she flagged in her life and her spirit 
all: at once. Her work, which 
she had got through with an order 
and swiftness strangely at variance 
with all the habits which her out- 
door life might have been supposed 
to form, began to drag, and be a 
weariness to her. She had no 
longer the inducement to get it over, 
to be free for the enjoyment of her 
window. Sometimes she would sit 
drearily down in the midst of it, 
with her face turned to the stream 
by a forlorn habit, and thus Dick 
would find her sometimes when 
he came in to dinner. ‘You are 
not well, mother,” the lad said, 
anxiously. “Oh yes, quite well— 
the likes of me is never ill—till we 
die,” she would say, with a dreamy 
smile. “ You have too much work, 
mother,” said Dick; “I can’t have 
you working so hard—have a girl 
to help you; we’ve got enough 
money to afford it, now I’m head 
man.” “Do you think I’ve gone 
useless, then?’ she would ask, with 
some indignation, rousing herself; 
and thus these little controversies 
always terminated. 
her, with a wonder growing in his 
mind. She was very restless dur- 
ing the autumn, but when the dark 
days of winter came, relapsed into 
a half-stupefied quiet. Even when 
Val was at Eton, he had of course 
been invisible on the river during 
the winter. “The spring will be 
the pull,” Dick said to himself, 
wondering, with an anguish which 
it would be difficult to describe, 
whether it was his duty to pull 
up the stakes of this homely habi- 


Dick watched . 


tation, which he had fixed as he 
thought so securely for himself, 
and to abandon his work and his 
living, and the esteem of his neigh- 
bours, to resume for her sake the 
wanderings which he loathed ; could 
it be his duty? A poor lad, reared 
at the cost of visible privations by 
a very poor mother, has a better 
idea of the effort and of the sacri- 
fice made for him than a young 
man of a higher class for whom even 
more bitter struggles may have 
been. Dick knew what it must 
have cost the poor tramp-woman to 
bring him up as she had done, se- 
curing him bread always, keeping 
him from evil communications, even 
having him taught a little in his 
childhood. For a tramp to have 
her child taught to read and write 
involves as much as Eton and Ox- 
ford would to another; and Dick 
was as much above the level of his 
old companions in education as a 
university prizeman is above the 
common mass; and he knew what 
it must have cost her, therein hav- 
ing an advantage over many boys, 
who never realise what they have 
cost their parents till these parents 
are beyond all reach of gratitude. 
Was it, then, his duty to give up 
everything—his own life—and open 
the doors of her prison-house to this 
woman to whom he owed his life? 
Such questions come before many 
of us in this world, and have to be 
solved one way or other. Our own 
life, independence, and use; or the 
happiness of those who have guarded 
and reared us, though without giving 
up their all to us, as we are called 
upon to do for them. Perhaps it is 
a question which women have to 
decide upon more often than men. 
Dick thrust it away from him as 
long as he could, trying not to 
think of it, and watching his mother 
with an anxiety beyond words, as 
the days lengthened, and the spring 
freshness came back, and the Brocas 
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elms got their first wash of green. 
Sometimes he saw her give an uncon- 
scious gasp as if for breath, as though 
the confined air of the room stifled 
her. Sometimes he found her half 
bent out of the open window, with 
her rapt eyes gazing, not at the 
river, but away over the distant 
fields. She got paler and thinner 
every day before his eyes; and he 
owed everything (he thought) to 
her, and what was he to do? 

What the sacrifice would have 
been to Dick, I dare not calculate. 
In these three years he had become 
known to everybody about, and was 
universally liked and trusted. He 
was his master’s right-hand man. 
He had begun to know what com- 
fort was, what it was to have a 
little money, (delightful sensation !) 
what it was to get on in the world. 
The tramp - boys about the roads, 
and the new lads who were taken 
on at the rafts, attracted his sym- 
pathy, but it was the sympathy of a 
person on a totally different level— 
who had indeed been as they were, 
but who had long gone over their 
heads, and was of aclass and of habits 
totally different. Had Lord High- 
towers been called upon to divest him- 
self of his title, and become simple 
John Seton in an engineer’s shop, the 
humiliation would not have been 
comparable to that which Dick 
would have endured had he been 
compelled to degrade himself into 
a vagrant, a frequenter of fairs and 
races. Indeed I think Lord High- 
towers would rather have liked the 
change, having a mechanical turn, 
—while to Dick the thought was 
death. It made him sick and faint 
to think of the possibility. But, 
on the other hand, was he to let his 
mother pine and die like a caged 
eagle? or let her go away from him, 
to bear all the inevitable privations 
alone ? 

One day the subject was finally 
forced upon his consideration in 
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such a way that he could not dis- 
regard it. When he went home to 
his early dinner, she was gone. 
Everything was arranged for him 
with more care than usual, his meal 
left by the fire, his table laid, and 
the landlady informed him that his 
mother had left word she would 
not be back till night. Dick did 
not run wildly off in search of her, 
as some people would have done. 
He had to look after his work, 
whatever happened. He swallowed 
his dinner hastily, a prey to miser- 
able thoughts. It had come then 
at last, this misfortune which he 
had so long foreseen! Could he let 
her wander off alone to die of cold 
and weariness behind some hedge? 
After the three years’ repose, her 
change of habits, and the declining 
strength which he could not deceive 
himself about, how could she bear 
those privations alone? No, it was 
impossible. Dick reviewed the 
whole situation bitterly enough, 
poor fellow. He knew what every- 
body would say: how it was the 
vagrant blood breaking out in him 
again; how it was once a tramp 
always a tramp; how it was a pity, 
but well, on the whole, that he 
had done nothing wild and lawless 
before he left. And some would 
regret him, Dick thought, brushing 
his hand across his eyes—“ the 
gentlemen ” generally, among whom 
he had many fast friends. Dick 
decided that he would do nothing 
rash. He would not give up his 
situation, and give notice of leavin 
to the landlady, till he had first had 
a talk with his mother; but he 
“tidied ” the room after his solitary 
dinner with a forlorn sense of the 
general breaking up of all his com- 
forts—and went to his afternoon’s 
work with a heavy heart. 

It was quite late when she came 
home. He could hear by her steps 
upon the stair that she was almost 
too tired to drag one foot after an- 
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other, as he ran to open the door for 
her. Poor soul! she came in carry- 
ing a basket of primroses, which she 
held out to him with a pathetic 
smile. “Take them, Dick; I’ve 
been far to get ‘em, and you used 
to be fond of them when you were 
little,” she said, dropping wearily 
into the nearest seat. She was pale, 
and had been crying, he could see ; 
and her abstract eyes looked at him 
humbly, beseechingly, like the eyes 
of adumb creature, which can express 
a vague anguish but cannot explain. 

“Was it for them you went, 
mother ?” cried Dick, with momen- 
tary relief: but this was turned 
into deeper distress when she shook 
her head, and burst out into a low 
moaning and crying that was pitiful 
to hear. 

“No,” she said,—“no, no, it 
wasn’t for them; it was to try 
my strength; and I can’t do it, 
Dick—I can’t do it, no more, never 
no more. 
out of me. 


The strength has gone 
I'm dying for free air 
and the road—but I can’t do it, no 
more, no more !” 

Poor Dick went and knelt down 
by her side, and took her hand into 


his. He was glad, and conscience- 
stricken, and full of pity for her, 
and understanding of her trouble. 
“Hush, mother! hush!” he said; 
“don’t cry. You're weakly after 
the long winter, as I’ve seen you 
before 2 
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“No, lad, no,” she cried, rock- 
ing herself in her chair; “no, Ill 
never be able for it again—no more, 
no more !” 

Dick never said a word of the 
tumult in his own mind: he tried 
to comfort her, prophesying — 
though heaven knows how much 
against his own interests !—that she 
would soon feel stronger, and coaxed 
her to eat and drink, and at length 
prevailed upon her to go to bed. 
Now that they had become compara- 
tively rich, she had the little room 
behind which had once been Dick’s, 
and he was promoted to a larger 
chamber up-stairs. He sat up there, 
poor fellow, as long as he could 
keep awake, wondering what he 
must do. Could it be that he was 
glad that his mother was less strong ? 
or was it his duty to lose no time 
further, but to take her away by 
easy stages to the open air that was 
necessary for her, and the fields that 
she loved? Dick’s heart contract- 
ed, and bitter tears welled up into 
his eyes. But he felt that he must 
think of himself no longer, only of 
her. That was the one thing self- 
evident, which required no reason- 
ing to make clear. 

The next day a letter came from 
Valentine Ross, the first sign of 
his existence all this time, which 
changed entirely the current of 
affairs. 
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Waar lover of poetry, whose 
studies have made him familiar with 
the singers of the elder day, can fail to 
find interest in tracing scenes, char- 
acters, and similes which have now 
become the common property of 
poets, to their often dim and dis- 
tant origin? The course of such 
an explorer is at times like his who 
seeks in a mountainous district for 
the well-spring of a river. It is an 
easy task to follow its upward course 
to where the broad stream issues 
from some fair, large lake ; but 
whence did that lake itself derive 
its waters? They flow into it 
down many a mountain vale ; and 
the largest brooks are themselves 
the outlets of smaller lakes which 
lie far up on the bosoms of the sur- 
rounding hills. In like manner, 
we may trace with little trouble the 
tale of some wronged and deserted 
Mariana of modern times to its true 
origin in the story of the hapless 
Queen of Carthage ; but when we 
come to inquire whence Virgil him- 
self derived the notion of his Dido’s 
fortunes, the answer is more com- 
plex. We are commonly referred 
to the Odyssey, where, in truth, 
we find Calypso detaining Ulysses, 
and watering her island-rocks with 
angry tears at his departure. But 
the. power and the passion, the 
anguish and the suicide, of which 
Homer sang not, whence came they 
to the Mantuan bard? We find 
hints of them in the epic, and still 
more in the dramatic, Medea; we 
eatch glimpses of them in the 
‘ Deianeira’ of Sophocles; could 
the lost treasures of the tragedy 
of 
farther sources yet might be un- 
veiled. So far, however, we can 
track with some success the bright 
waters of the lower lake to those 


‘Hellas’ be recovered to us,. 
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higher homes where they mirror 
mountain-ash and rock in their 
deep, still bosoms. But the climber 
who rests awhile by the lonely tarn 
knows that its waters, too, have a 
higher fount, and that, if he can 
scale the overhanging crags, he 
shall find it somewhere bubbling 
up among the ferns and heather far 
above him. Even so, the heroines 
of the Greek plays were not the 
dramatists’ own invention; they 
themselves received from tradition 
the story which they shaped so 
grandly ; and in the wanderings of 
Ulysses, as told by the minstrels 
who preceded Homer, there was 
probably a place for the bright- 
haired Calypso in her cedar-scented 
cavern, Yet could we summon 
those early bards before us, and 
listen to their artless strain, should 
we think less of Homer than we do 
now? In like manner, is Virgil 
other than a great poet because he 
owes debts, even in one of the two 
finest books of the Mneid, to his 
gifted predecessors? Is he not 
rather (following the analogy which 
guidéd our choice of our title) to be 
commended, like one who, having 
inherited from different lines of an- 
cestry several precious stones (they, 
too, the gift of nature to their first 
possessors, not the work of man), 
should set them in one rich neck- 
lace, and enhance their value many 
times by engraving each with a 
clear-cut and nobly-shaped intaglio ? 
It is otherwise, of course, where the 
poet adds nothing of his own but 
the setting. No one would give 
the praise of invention to Dryden 
for his ‘Palamon and Arcite’ (a 
version of the ‘ Knighte’s Tale’ into 
modern English), or to Tennyson 
for his ‘Elaine’ and ‘Passing of 
Arthur’ (translations from the prose 
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of the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ into verse), 
or deny their inferiority on the score 
of inventive genius* to Chaucer; 
and to that nameless poet who 
is known to us by the prose of ‘Sir 
Thomas Mallory.’ But the gems, 
new-set by Dryden and by Tenny- 
son, have delighted hundreds who 
would never have searched for them 
in their first receptacles. A beau- 
tiful style, a musical verse, have 
charms for all lovers of poetry; 
and, where the higher gifts of the 
creative imagination are wanting, 
cannot be employed better than in 
adorning what it has produced of 
old. Not such, however, are the 
relations between Virgil and Homer. 
Even where the former copies the 
latter most closely in details, he yet 
transfuses into them a new spirit 
from the sense which pervades his 
great poem of the vast coming for- 
tunes of Rome. Thus, the main 
idea of his sixth book is unques- 
tionably borrowed from Homer. 
The journey of Aneas among the 
dead seems at first sight a mere 
reproduction of the same awful visit 
of Ulysses. Were it no more than 
this, its exquisite verse, its mar- 
vellous matchings of sound with 
sense, would suffice to establish its 
writer’s position as one of the 
greatest poets of the second order. 
But, on a closer inspection, two 
points of difference emerge. Virgil’s 
descent into Hades is dignified by 
a far stronger ethic feeling than 
Homer’s, awing the listener’s mind 
by its representation of the essential 
and everlasting distinction between 
right and wrong, between good and 
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evil. And again, its supernatural 
horrors are justified, as Homer’s 
could not be, by the purpose for 
which they are exhibited. Ulysses 
only seeks to learn his own fortunes 
from the soothsayer Teiresias; the 
prophecy of Anchises to Aneas is 
big with the future fates of Rome. 
There, too, we find (no doubt a dan- 
gerous example to succeeding poets) 
the most beautiful of references in 
an epic to contemporary events. Of 
all the wreaths which have been 
twined for an untimely bier, where 
is there one which equals this in- 
troduction of the early-lost Mar- 
cellus beside his renowned ancestor 
at the end of the grand procession 
of Roman worthies /— 


“Here spake Aineas,—for he saw there 
walked 

By him a youth of beauty rare, inarms _ 

Bright flashing, yet ,sad-browed, with 
downcast eyes,— 

‘Who, father, thus attends that hero’s 
steps ? : 

Son, or late offspring of his mighty line? _ 

What hum of courtiers round! how like 
in look! 

Yet round his head black Night floats 
with sad shade.’ 

With rising tears began Anchises then : 

‘Son, search not the great mourning of 


thy race ; 

Him shall the fates but show to earth, 
not suffer 

To stay there. Ye had thought the 
Roman line - . . 

Too mighty, gods! this gift retained its 

own. 


How loud those groans the Field to Mars’ 


t city 
Shall’ send ! yea, Tiber, what funereal 


pomps . . 
Shalt thou behold when by his new-raised 
mound 
Thou glidest! Never boy of Ilian race 
Shall lift a Latin grandsire’s hopes as he: 





* How entirely Tennyson (with all his other poetic gifts) is wanting in, this 
great endowment, is conclusively proved by his ‘ Last Tournament. The colour 
of his picture, with its brown autumnal hues, is admirable ; but what a compo- 
sition as regards the central figure! Many a previous idyl has told of Arthur’s 


greatness ; now at last we are promised a sight of it. 


In all the pomp of war 


the king rides forth with his attendant'chivalry ; and this is all that the poet 
can devise for him by way of exploit,—to look on while his drunken adversary 
falls off his horse by accident, to watch his castle fired by his own disobedient 
troops, and then quietly ride home again ! 
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Nor Romulus’ earth so boast of other 


nursling. 

Alas his piety! alas his faith, 

Fit for an elder time! his hand in war 

Unconquered! for unscathed could none 
have met 

His sword, whether on foot he charged 
the foe, 

Or — his foaming courser’s flanks. 

h, bo 


’ Y, 

So to be wept! if fate could be annulled 

Thou too wert a Marcellus. From full 
hands 

Pour forth your lilies: mine be darker 
flowers 

To strew, heaping such gifts, (what else is 
eft ?) 


The empty honours of my _ grandson’s 
shade.’ ”’ 


A gem indeed! And yet, of all 
the treasures in the muse’s casket, 
the most easily imitated in paste, 
the quickest set in gaudy tinsel, 
Alas for the shameless flatteries of 
worthless scions of the house of 
Este by Ariosto and by Tasso 
which bear a superficial resemb- 
lance to this great passage ; and for 
numberless other instances of a 
poet’s readiness 


‘‘ To heap the shrine of luxury or pride, 
With incense kindled from the muse’s 
flame !” 


Let us turn to a far nobler 
result of the sixth book of the 
Mneid, the very grandest ever pro- 
duced by any poem, to Dante’s 
‘Divine Comedy.’ The great Ital- 
ian, at whose mighty voice “dead 
poesy rose” from her grave fairer 
and more vigorous than before, sedu- 
lously represents the first part of 
his magnificent work as the offshoot 
of the descent of Aineas into Hades, 
while his references to the Aineid 
are frequent in its two other divi- 
sions. He has expressively marked 
his obligations to Virgil, by repre- 
senting him as the guide whose 
steps he follows through the nether 
glooms; and there is scarcely a 
striking description, or even line, 
in Virgil’s sixth book of which we 
do not find the counterpart, or the 
expansion, in the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ 
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But everything there is new, stamped 
by the presence of a greater ge- 
nius, animated by a diviner fire—a 
fire kindled from that altar in the 
heavens from which the pagan poet 
could light no torch; the oldest 
materials—the shapes of an outworn 
mythology—are combined into new 
forms and endowed with anew life; 
so that Dante, the frankest among 
poets in acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to the past, stands forth as 
the most original of writers: in a 
word, by a miracle not to be paral- 
leled among the achievements of 
art, the precious antique gem be- 
queathed to modern times by Homer 
and by Virgil, has received from 
their great successor’s hand a new 
intaglio, which can be scanned and 
admired without interfering with 
our delight in its earlier engraving 
—a mystic and spiritual emblem 
which has brought forth a latent 
brightness, never seen before, from 
the stone which, through it, is now 
hallowed and honoured like that 
which of old glittered in the centre 
of the high priest’s breastplate. 

But not to dwell longer on this 
greatest but best-known instance of 
a transmitted poetic glory, let us 
survey for a moment one of the re- 
sultsin English poetry of the journey 
of Ulysses to the Cimmerian regions. 
What fruit it has borne in Milton’s 
pages we will leave our readers to in- 
vestigate for themselves ; but weshall 
scarcely err in supposing that they 
are not so familiar with its effect 
on Spenser, The second book of 
‘ The Faery Queen’ derives its name 
from the virtue of Temperance. 
Taking that quality in its largest 
sense, Spenser, in its seventh canto, 
conducts his hero, Sir Guyon, into 
the cave of Mammon, that he may 
have an opportunity of showing 
himself temperate as to the love of 
gold as well as the love of pleasure, 
and of seeing through and despising 
all the snares of covetousness, The 
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way into Mammon’s secret treasure- 
houses leads men (by a fine allegory) 
close past the gates of hell. The 
company which surrounds those 
gates recalls Virgil’s— 


‘** Maia mentis 
Gaudia; mortiferumque adverso in limine 
Bellum 
Ferrique Eumenidum thalami, et Discordia 
demens, 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis ;”’ 


for Spenser tells us that— 


“‘By that Way’s side there sat infernal 


Pain, 
And fast beside him sat tumultuous Strife, 
The one in hand an iron whip did strain, 
The other brandishéd a bloody knife, 
And both did gnash their teeth, and both did 
threaten life. 


XXII. 


On th’ other side, in one consort there 
sate 

Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Despite, 

Disloyal Treason and heart-burning Hate: 

But gnawing Jealousy, out of their sight 

Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite; 

on aoe Fear still to and fro did 

y: 

And found no place where safe he shroud 
him might ; 

Lamenting Sorrow did in darkness lie, 


And Shame his ugly face did hide from living 
eye. 


XXIII. 


And over them sad Horror, with grim hue, 
Did always soar, beating his iron wings ; 
And after him owls and night-ravens flew, 
The hateful messengers of heavy things.” 


But Spenser has altered the posi- 
tion of the “ultrices Cure” and 
“consanguineus Leti Sopor” of the 
elder poet to suit his own allegory, 
placing the former (embodied as 
one, not many) as the appropriate 
warder of the door of Plutus instead 
of Pluto. Mammon leads Guyon past 
the first dread shapes, and then— 


“At last him to a little door he brought, 
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That - the Gate of Hell, which gapéd 
wide, 
Was next adjoining, ne them parted 
ought : 
Betwixt them both was but a little 
stride 
That did the House of Riches from Hell- 
Mouth divide. 


xXXV. 


Before the door sat self-consuming Care ; 
Day oe night keeping wary watch and 
Ww 


For fear jest Force and Fraud should un- 
aware 
Break in and spoil the treasure there in 


guard. 

Ne would he suffer Sleep once thither- 
ward 

Approach, albe his drowsy den were 


n ; 
For next to Death is Sleep to be com- 
pared, 
Therefore his House is unto his annext : 
Here Sleep, there Riches, and Hell-Gate them 
both betwixt.” 


They enter, and find themselves 
in vast caverns hewn out of gold, 
full of chests and coffers holding 
the wrought metal; which, further 
on in its earlier stage, busy fiends 
are preparing to add to the store 
by purifying from dross in large 
furnaces. But the golden floor is 
strewn with dead men’s ‘bones, the 
bright roof dimmed and overhung 
with spider’s webs; a grisly fiend 
walks behind the knight, ready to 
seize him if he is tempted by any 
of Mammon’s glittering baits; and 
amid those boundless stores of 
wealth all is darkness, uncertainty, 
and danger; for, as to Aineas and 
the Siby], 


“View of cheerful day 
Did never in that house itseif dispiay ; 
But a faint shadow of uncertain light, 
Such as a lamp whose life doth fade away, 
Oras the moon,* clothéd with cloudy 


night, 
Doth ae to him that walks in fear and sad 
affright.”’ 





* « Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis, ubi coelum condidit umbra 
Juppiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.” 
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Guyon resists the deadly attrac- 
tions of the hoarded gold: he is 
likewise proof against the subtler 
charms of ambition, personified as 


** A woman gorgeous gay, 
And richly clad in robes of royalty ;’’ 


of whom Spenser, with a yet more 
skilful use of alliteration, says— 


‘*Her face right wondrous fair did seem to 


e, 
That her broad beauty’s beam great bright- 
ness threw 
Thro’ the dim shade, that all men might it 
see.’”’ . 


She is the daughter of Mammon, 
who offers her in marriage to Sir 
Guyon, and, on his refusal, alleging 
his “troth yplight” to “other 
lady,” leads him to the “Garden 
of Proserpina,” to tempt him with 
some of the golden apples which 
have wrought so much strife on 
earth. But the tree on which they 
grow stretches its branches far in- 
deed, for they dip into the black 
river Cocytus; and the sight of 
souls tormented therein would have 
moved one even less prudent than 
Spenser’s hero to reject them. The 
two selected out of many for detailed 
description, just before Guyon’s vic- 
torious return to upper air, are 
Tantalus and Pontius Pilate. By 
the former of these Spenser binds 
his view of the infernal regions to 
Homer’s, of whose only three cri- 
minals the Phrygian king occupies 
the central place, and whose de- 
scription of the torments of Tan- 
talus, cast by Mr. Worsley into two 
of his beautiful Spenserian stanzas, 
may throw light on the mind of the 
reader of Spenser’s own four. But 
the image of the Roman governor 
is a grand and original conception, 
though possibly influenced by some 
of Dante’s pictures of punishment, 
and must be received as a successful 
effort of Spenser’s to supply an 
omission on the part of the great 
Italian at which men have often 
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wondered, and which no man, so 
far as we know, has satisfactorily 
explained. These are Spenser’s 
powerful stanzas :— 


LXI, 


“ He looked a little further, and espied 
Another wretch, whose carcase deep was 
drent 
betes = the river, which the same did 
ide ; 
But both his hands, most filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fained to wash themselves incessant- 


y3 
Yet nothing cleaner were for such intent, 
But rather fouler seeméd to the eye, 
So lost his labour vain and idle industry. 


LXII. 


The knight, him calling, askéd who he 


was, 
—, lifting up his head*him answered 
thus, 
‘I Pilate am, the falsest judge, alas! 
And most unjust, that by unrighteous 
And wicked doom to Jews dispiteous, 
Delivered up the Lord of Life to die, 
And did aequil a murderer felonous ; 
The whiles my hands I washed in purity, 
The whiles my soul was soiled with foul ini- 


quit 


Nor is Spenser indebted to Virgil 
only in the second division of his 
beautiful poem. Its third part (the 
Book of Chastity) owes much more 
to the Mantuan bard, since its most 
pleasing character, that of Brito- 
mart, is evidently derived from his 
Camilla. Of the great Italian copies 
of that enchanting model,by Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, it is the first 
heroine of the two former, Brada- 
mante, not their second, Marphisa 
(still less the Clorinda of the ‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered’), whom Spenser’s 
sweet British princess recalls to us. 
Her pure and feminine dignity, 
combined with her faithful devotion 
to the yet unseen Arthegal, lifts the 
character of Britomart into a higher 
sphere of romance than that in which 
her Italian prototype abides; but, 
like the haughty Amazons of the two 
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‘Orlandos,’ her career is too successful 
to evoke the pathetic interest aroused 
in the reader’s mind by the death of 
the Volscian maid, Combined by 
Virgil, in all probability, from the 
old ‘traditions of Italy, blended with 
traits from that death of Penthesilea 
of which a lost Cyclic poet sang, the 
Camilla strikes every reader as one 
of the most touching episodes of the 
Aineid. We afterwards see the jewel 
which there first flashed upon us 
sparkle under later poets’ touch, 
with far different surroundings, amid 
the chivalry of “Charlemain and 
all his peerage,” and that yet nobler 
knightly company concerning whom 
Sidney listened while Spenser sang. 
But it is in the hands of Tasso that 
the gem shines with its purest lustre, 
emitting an unearthly light on the 
pale white brow whereon the bap- 
tismal waters glisten, as Clorinda 
—her life-blood ebbing from the 
wound made by her hapless lover’s 
unwitting hand—resigns her new- 
born soul to its Creator and Sancti- 
fier, and, signing Tancred’s pardon, 
sinks into her death-sleep.* Here in 
one small instance the Christian faith 
has enabled Tasso, though of inferior 
genius, to outdo Virgil as decidedly 
as Dante has done, in part by the 
same means, on a far larger scale. 
Our next example will illustrate 
literally the “progress of Poesy” 
from Hellas to Italy and from Italy 
to England ; and, requiring for its 
clear setting forth the investigation 
of authors less widely read than 
Virgil is, may haply detain us some- 
what longer than the foregoing. We 
would ask our readers to accompany 
us on a perilous voyage to the Hall 
of Circe and to the Gardens of Ar- 
mida. May we go and return un- 
scathed, protected by the appropri- 
ate talisman ! 

To begin then, as we ought, with 
the father of poetry, we find scat- 
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tered up and down in the Odyssey 
most of the traits which Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Spenser have afterwards 
combined into their pictures of a 
knight and his enchantress: the 
idea of a brave man detained from 
active service by one supernatural 
being, and liberated through the 
intervention of another, in Ulysses 
long kept hid by Calypso, and 
released by her at the command 
of Hermes; again, the story of a 
powerful sorceress, whose spells turn 
men into beasts, frustrated by a 
mightier counter-charm, and con- 
strained to restore her victims to 
their natural shapes, in the victory 
won by Ulysses over Circe through 
the heaven-sent herb Moly; not to 
speak of the Sirens and of Scylla 
and Charybdis blended by Spenser 
with the tale of Circe for the sake of 
the moral lesson. The things of 
which’ Homer gives only hints for 
his successors to amplify, are, as we 
might expect, the personal charms 
of his enchantresses and the loveli- 
ness of the garden-bowers in which 
they dwell. On them he is even 
less diffuse than in his brief descrip- 
tion of the orchards of King Alcin- 
ous, which we quote from Worsley’s 
charming translation, that our readers 
may mentally contrast it with the 
elaborate enumerations of later 
times :— 


‘“‘There in full prime ‘the orchard trees grow 
“ig pomegranate, apple fruited 
Each and 
—— —- droughts and chills of winter 


ao fig, 
Pear and the healthful olive. 
all 


All the year round they flourish. Some the 
air 
Of — warms to life, some doth ma- 


[ ps pi old on apple, pear on pear, 
Fig follows fig, vintage doth vintage 


Inre ; 
Thus the rich revolution doth for aye en- 
dure. 





* «* Passa la bella donna e par che dorma.” 
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XVIII. 
With well-sunned floor for drying, there is 


seen 
The vineyard. Here the grapes they cull, 
there tread. 
Here falls the blossom from the clusters 


There { the first blushings by the sun are 
Py a for ever fadeless—bed by 
Sue eee: one waters the whole garden 
One rte the courtyard, near the house 
wherto with pitchers all the folk re- 


All FR the god-sent gifts to King Alcinous 
were.’ —Book vii. 


Here the flowers only receive one 
line, and in the two books which 
are our more especial concern, they 
are only once mentioned. Homer 
tells us of Circe’s gold and silver 
plate, her purple and fine linen, of 

er 


‘ Silver-studded chair, 
Rich, dedal, covered with a crimson 


pall ;” ; 


but of her bower of bliss he says 
nothing. Calypso’s is a vine-clad 
cave, embosomed in trees, which 
extorts the admiration of even 
Hermes himself ; but it is despatched 
by Homer in comparatively few 
words :— 


“There dwelt the fair-haired nymph, and 
her he found 

Within. Bright flames that on the hearth 

id play, 

Fragrance of burning cedar breathed 
around 

And fume of incense wafted every way. 

— _ melodious voice the livelong 


Timing the golden shuttle, rose and fell. 
oom, round the cave a leafy wood there 
ay 
Where ee trees waved o’er many a 
shady dell, 
Alder and ‘rd black and cypress sweet of 
smell, 
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— the long-winged birds retired to 

sleep, 

Falcon and owl and sea-crow loud of 
tongue, 

Who plies her business in the watery 


dee 

And ro the hollow cave her tendrils 
flung 

A healthy vine, with purpling clusters 


ung ; 

And fountains four, in even order set, 

Near one another, from the stone out 
sprung, : 

Streaming four ways their crystal-showery 


je 
Through meads of parsley soft and breathing 
violet.” —Book v. 


Calypso’s beauty is left to be con- 
jectured from the epithet in the 
first of these two stanzas, and from 
the unwilling confession of Ulysses ; 


“Well may Penelope in form and brow 
And stature seem inferior far to thee, 
For she is mortal and immortal thou ;’’ 


—while Circe stands at the “ bright 
gates of her mansion marble-walled,” 
a “ dread goddess, gleaming-haired,” 
to be painted by each reader for 
himself, as to colour and features. 
Far more distinct is Spenser’s por- 
trait of Acrasia, the Circe of the 
‘ Faery Queen ;’ and yet she is a com- 
paratively inconsiderable form in his 
long gallery of beauties,—needed . 
by him as she is for one canto 
only. He depicts to us her ala- 
baster skin, and also most poetically 
how— 
“Her fair eyes sweet smiling in 
delight, 
Moistened their fiery beams, with which 
she thrilled 
— hearts, yet quenchéd not; like starry 
ig 


Which Sates on the Silent waves does 
seem more bright.”’ 


Ariosto is much more minute still ; 
and gives us a complete inventory 
of the charms of his Alcina, which 





* Tasso’s— 


“* Qual raggio in onda, le scintilla un riso, 
Negli umidi occhi tremulo e lascivo.”’ 


—from which Spenser copied this, is here far surpassed. 
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“ surpassed those of her ladies as 
does the sun the stars.” He begins 
with her graceful form, her long 
fair hair “as gold resplendent,” 
and the roses and lilies of her 
cheeks. Then we have her “ glad 
forehead ” of smooth ivory and the 
finely-pencilled black eyebrows, be- 
neath whose arches two black eyes 
(or rather suns) prove lurking-places 
whence Love, who ever gambols 
round them, shoots at the unwary. 
And then, with an attention as to 
details seldom shown by more re- 
cent poets, Ariosto points out to us 
the nose in its due central position, 
so shaped that even “ envy could 
suggest no improvement on it,” be- 
fore he goes on to the vermilion 
lips that parted with such an en- 
chanting smile, and to the double 
row of choice pearls which they 
enclose. It is mortifying, after we 
have wasted a good deal of admiration 
on such a bewitching person, to be 
assured (as we are before tae canto’s 
close) that all this beauty was only 
the work of enchantment; and that 
a strong counter-charm revealed 
Alcina to its possessor as the oldest 
and ugliest woman in the world: a 
shrivelled, wrinkled, diminutive, and 
disreputable fairy, without a single 
tooth in her head. 

Perhaps this disclosure (made in 
the interests of truth) is as indis- 
creet on our part as it is on Ariosto’s. 
We should scarcely have risked it 
if we had not had the genuine and 
indisputable beauty of Tasso’s Ar- 
mida to fall back on. How well he 
paints her when she appears in 
Godfrey’s camp as a distressed prin- 
cess needing succour; but in truth 
devising how to draw away after 
her some of the bravest of the Cru- 
saders and shut them up in her cas- 
tle’s dungeon, so as, if possible, to 
deprive the Cross of its champions 
in the hour of need ! 


‘Not Argos nay, not Cyprus, could 
behold, : 
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Or Delos, such a robe, such beauty 
rare ! 
Now through her white veil shine her 
locks of gold, 
Now flash uncovered making bright 
the air. 
So, when, the sky grows clear now 
shines through fold 
Ot some white cloud the sun, anon 
more fair 
Forth issuing from that cloud he darts 
each ray 
Clearer around, and makes a double day. 


xxx. 


Her loosened hair the breeze has 
curled again, 
Which nature bade in curling waves to 
flow. 
Her eyes seem misers and each glance 
restrain 
Lest men Love's treasure and their 
own should know. 
Tender-hued roses are ’mid ivories fain 
In that fair face scatterel] and mixed to 
blow : 
But on those lips that Love’s own 
breath has parted, 
Reddens the rose alone and single- 
hearted.” D., ¢. v. 


Of the island-homes of these en- 
chantresses, Ariosto’s description is 
the least attractive. It comprises 
a golden wall, a bridge adorned with 
emeralds and sapphires, and a mag- 
nificent palace nevertheless; and 
the park-like ground on which 
Roger alights from the Hippogryph 
which bore him to its remote coast, 
is at least well furnished with game, 
which supplies him with one of his 
most innocent diversions during his 
sojourn there. When he first de- 
scends from his strange courser he 
beholds “ delicious hills, clear water, 
and soft meads.” 


XVIII. 


“3There ‘groves delightsome fof sweet 
laurel bowers,} 

Of ow and of pleasant myrtles’ 
shade ; 

Cedars and orange-trees, whose fruits and 
flowers— 

Wreaths diverse-shaped, but each . one 
lovely made, 

Gave shelter sure in summer's hottest 


ours > 
To f pilgrim ‘neath their thick-pleached 
branches laid ; 
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And ’mid those boughs, secure that none 
assail 

Her flight, moved, the 
nightingale. 


singing sweet, 


XIX. 


’Mid the red roses and the lilies white, 

By mild airs ever with fresh life pos- 
sessed, 

The hares and conies sport which none 
affright 

And stags 
crest 

Dreadin 


erect their proud and antlered 


no hunter’s snares or murderous 


might, 
Then crop the grass and chew! their cud 


at rest : 

There, too, swift roes and nimble wild- 
goats bound, 

Those many tenants_of that sylvan ground. 


XXI. 
And near beside, where rose a fount to 
view, 
The which to girdle palms and cedars 


8 ’ 
His shield he laid down, from his fore- 
head drew 
His helmet, and ungauntleted each hand : 
Now to the mount, now to the sea’s dark 


blue 
He turned his face, by cool fresh breezes 


fanned, 

Which with glad murmurs the high sum- 
mits stir, 

To trembling motion of the beech: and 
fir.”’ 


Here, as on Calypso’s island, the 
trees preponderate over the flowers, 
only they belong to a more southern 
clime, and are richer and gayer than 
hers. Directly after, the reminis- 
cences of Homer change to Circe, 
and Roger receives a warning of 
Alcina’s guile from a luckless knight, 
whom she (going a step beyond her 
prototype) has changed into a myrtle- 
tree.* Others of her victims bear 
the shapes of rocks and fountains, 
but most of strange and monstrous 
beasts. Roger, thus forewarned, 
prepares to ride past the wicked 
fairy’s gates, and does valiant battle 
to the rabble rout of monsters which 
assail his course; but he is weak 
enough to yield to the entreaties of 


July 


two fair damsels, who lead him 
through a gateway (of which the 
architrave, covered with the rarest 
gems of the East, rests on four large 
columns, each an entire diamond) 
to the presence of their mistress, 
The sight of those fictitious charms, 
which we chronicled before, at once 
subdues the knight’s resolution. 
“In Alcina’s every word, smile, 
song, or even step, there lurked a 
snare,” says Ariosto; “no marvel 
that Roger was taken by them.” 
So far from profiting was he by the 
myrtle’s warnings, that he rather in- 
clined to believe the transformation 
a just punishment; and as to pos- 
sible risk to himself, he felt a strong 
conviction— 
‘* That never treason or injurious guile 
Could live and plot along with such a 

smile.” 
His instant forgetfulness of Brada- 
mante—* That beauteous woman 
whom he loved so well”—is as- 
cribed by the poet to Alcina’s spells, 
which are not broken till the 
wronged lady sends to her recreant 
knight, by the hand of the good 
fairy Melissa, a ring, which has the 
happy power of dispersing all en- 
chantments when once slipped on 
the finger. Luckily finding Roger 
alone, the worthy Melissa scolds 
him well, and then makes him put on 
the ring. At once the knight feels 
“too much ashamed to look any one 
in the face, and wishes himself many 
feet underground.” The sight of 
Alcina as she really is soon com- 
pletes his cure, and he takes the 
first convenient opportunity of rid- 
ing away from her court to that of 
her virtuous sister. Alcina pursues 
him with a fleet, to no purpose, and 
during her absence Melissa undoes 
her spells and restores her victims 
to their true forms. 

It is thus that Ariosto, according 
to his manner, gives a semi-bur- 





* An idea derived through Dante from Virgil.—Inf. xiii. ; 2. lib. iii. 
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lesque treatment to the legend told 
by Homer with such grave simpli- 
city. His sorceress is viler than 
Circe ; and Roger, duped by her arts, 
and delivered from them, as it were, 
in his own despite, offers a contrast 
to the commanding position held all 
along by Ulysses, who compels the 
restitution to their pristine shape of 
his comrades, and from first to last 
makes his own terms with the en- 
chantress, 

Spenser, on the other hand, deals 
with the subject seriously through- 
out—neither with the Italian’s in- 
difference to, nor the Greek’s child- 
like unconsciousness of, evil. He 
scorns to degrade a Red-Cross knight 
or a Sir Arthegal by making him 
fall into Acrasia’s snares ; her victim 
is an unconsidered youth, and Sir 
Guyon treads the bower of bliss 
only to rescue him from the toils 
which surround him. Attended: by 
a grave Palmer he sets sail for 
Acrasia’s island, steering a safe 
course betwixt Charybdis, the Gulf 
of Greediness or Avarice, and Scylla, 
the Rock of Vile Reproach, which 
awaits the Prodigal. Here we find 
ourselves at once on the oid familiar 
track of the wise Uly sses, the order 
alone being changed in which the 
various objects are presented to us. 
But those well-known shapes have 
now another meaning: they have 
grown nebulous, allegoric forms ; the 
perils which they set before us are 
temporal no more, but spiritual. 

Shortly after, the Sirens’ song 
breaks on our ears, inviting to the 
sloth which kills all the divine in 
man. Those mermaids dwell, ac- 
cording to Spenser, in “a still and 
calmy bay,” between a hoary hill 
and a high-towered rock, Their 
melody is as sweet as it was when 
Ulysses signed to his seamen to stay 
their rowing at its bidding; the 
words which accompany it as in- 
considerable : 
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XXXII. 


“ So now to Guyon, as he passéd by, 
Their . tunes they well thus 
applied— 
*O thou fair son of gentle Faery, 
That - in mighty arms most magni- 
fi 


e 
Above all knights that ever battle tried, 

O turn thy rudder hitherward awhile ! 
Here ~¢ thy storm-beat vessel safely 


ri 
This is the port of rest from troublous 


The world’s sweet inn from pain and weari- 
some turmoil.’ 


XXXIII. 
—, a the rolling sea resounding 


In ue Wie bass them fitly answeréd ; 
And on the rock the waves breaking 
aloft, 
A solemn mean unto them measuréd ; 
The whiles sweet Zephyrus loud whis- 
teléd 
His treble, a strange kind of harmon 
Which Guyon’s senses softly tickeléd, 
That he the boatman bade row easily, 
And let him hear some part of their ‘rare 
melody.” 


The ‘Palmer, however, promptly 
“ discounsels” from such vanity ; 
and the boat glides on, , through 
fogs of Cimmerian gloom and flocks 
of “all the nation of unfortunate 
and fatal birds,” to the island-shore. 
Passing through the beasts, which 
assail them on landing’ but crouch 
before the Palmer’s staff, they enter 
the “bower of bliss” by an ivory 
gate carved with Jason’s story. 


L. e 


“Thus being entered they behold 
around 

A large and spacious plain on every 
side, 

Strowéd with pleasance, whose fair grassy 
ground 

Mantled with green and goodly 


the 
pride, 
Wherewith her mother Art, as half in 


beauti- 


ornaments of Flora’s 


like a 


scorn 
Of niggard Nature, 
bride 


pompous 


Did deck her and too lavishly adorn, 
When forth from virgin bower she comes in 
th’ early morn, 
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LI. 


Thereto the heavens always jovial, 

Looked on them lovely still in steadfast 
state, 

Ne suffered storm nor frost on them to 


all, 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate, 
Nor scorching heat nor cold intem- 
.perate 
T’ afflict the creatures which therein did 
dwell ; 

But the mild air with season moderate, 
Gentle attempered and disposed so well, 
That still it breathed forth sweet spirit and 

wholesome smell. 


Lil. 


More sweet and wholesome than the plea- 
sant hill 
Of —e on which the nymph that 
ore 
A giant babe herself for grief did kill ; 
Or the Thessalian Tempe, where of yore 
Fair Daphne Phebus’ heart with love did 


ore ; 

Or Tia, where the gods loved to repair 

Whenever they their heavenly bowers 
forlore ; 

Or sweet Parnasse, the haunts of Muses 


efair, 
Or Eden, if that ought with Eden mote 
compare.” 


This last stanza is a good example 
of the way in which Spenser habitu- 
ally uses classic and sacred illustra- 
tions mixed. But at this point the 
whole atmosphere of the poem is 
changing. Fast as in the middle 
of Goethe’s Helena, we pass from 
the classic to the romantic, and 
breathe already in the fifty-first 
stanza the air of the gardens of 
Armida, We are brought back to 
the Odyssey at the close of the 
canto ; but till then—after a porch 
of Spenser’s own invention, vine-trel- 
lised with grapes, 


‘¢ Some deep empurpled as the hyacinth, 
Some as the ruby laughing sweetly red, 
Some like fair emeraudes, not yet well 
ripenéd ’’— 


he contents himself with abridging, 
and sometimes actually translating, 
Tasso. The stanzas marked with 
asterisks are versions, and very 
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beautiful and successful versions, of 
one of the most difficult of poets 
to translate; a difficulty owing to 
that love of antithesis and conceit 
which was Tasso’s besetting sin, 


LVIIL. 
‘*There the most dainty paradise on 


ground 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye, 
In which all pleasures plenteously 
abound, 
And none does other’s happiness envy ; 
The painted flowers, the trees upshooting 


high, 
The dales for shade, the hills for breathing 
space, 
The trembling groves, the crystal running 
y 5 
And that which all fair works doth most 


aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought, appearéd in 
no place. 


LXx. 
Eftsoons they ;heard a most melodious 


sound, 

Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 

Such as at once might not on living 
ground, 

Save in this paradise, be heard else- 
where ; 

ag hard it was for wight which did it 
ear 

To read what manner music that mote 


e 5 
For all that pleasing is to human ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony, 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all 
agree. 


LXXI. 


The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful 
shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attempered 
sweet : : 

Th’ angelical soft trembling voices made 

To th’ instruments divine respondence 
meet ; 

The silver sounding instruments did 

meet 

bebe ' ag bass murmur of the water’s 


all ; 
The water’s fall with difference discreet, 
Now soit, now loud, unto the wind did 


The gentle warbling wind low ausweréd to 
all. 


LXXIVv. 


* The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely 
lay : 





* These stanzas are sung by Tasso’s marvellously sweet-voiced parrot. It is an 
ordinary commonplace of comment to ascribe their first origin to Catullus through 
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‘ Ah! see, whoso fair thing dost fain to 
see, 
In springing flower the image of thy 


day : 
Ah! see the virgin rose how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful mo- 
desty, 
That fairer seems the less ye see her 


may ; 

Lo! see soon after, how made bold and 
free 

Her baréd bosom fshe doth broad dis- 


play ; 
Lo! see soon after, how she fades and falls 
away. 
LXXyV. 
* So passeth in’the passing of a day 
Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the 
flower, 
Ne more doth flourish after first decay 
ae erst was sought to deck both bed and 
ower 
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Of many a lady, many a paramour: 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is 


prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride de- 
flower ; 

Gather the rose of love, whilst yet is 

time, 
Whilst loving thou mayst lovéd be with equal 
crime.” * 

With a sterner tread than that of 
Ulysses, Guyon, under the Palmer’s 
guidance, hushes this alluring song, 
and lays waste this perilous gar- 
den of delight. Ere they depart 
with the captured enchantress, we 
read— 


“But & those pleasant bowers and palace 
rave, 
Guyon broke down with rigour pitiless ;”’ 





Ariosto. 


But the sentiment of the celebrated Epithaiamium is different, as will 


be seen by the annexed version of the lament (borrowed from it) of Sacripant 
over his faithless Angelica, like as are the forms of expression :— 


42. 


** La verginella é simile alla rosa. 

Che’n bel giardin su la nativa spina, 
Mentre sola e sicura si riposa, 

Né gregge. né pastor, se le avvicina ; 
L’aura soave e l’alba rugiadosa 

L’acqua, la terra al suo favor s’ inchina: 
Giovani vaghi e donne innamorate 
Amano averne e seni e tempie ornate. 


43. 


Ma non si tosto dal materno stelo 

Rimossa viene e dal suo ceppo verde 

Che quanto avea dagli uomini e dal cielo, 

Favor, grazia, e bellezza, tutto perde, 

La Vergin che il candor di che pit zelo 

Che de’ begli occhi e della vita aver-de’, 

Pregiar non mostra ; il pregio che avea in- 

nante 

Perde nel core d’ogni saggio amante.”’ 

—Orl. Fur., c. i. 


42 


The maiden pure is like unto that rose, 

The which, while safe upon its native thorn 

In some fair garden, it doth lone repose, 

No —= has cropped, no shepherd’s hand has 
rp ; 

Her leaves soft airs and dewy dawns unclose, 

Rains and rich soil with vivid hues adorn: 

Her loving youths and maids delight to set 

Upon their breast, or twine for coronet. 


43. 


But from her mother-stem so soon as rent, 

She from her leafy bower is riven away : 

The favour, grace, and beauty, by consent 

Of men and heaven hers, no longer stay. 

The maid, who shows that pureness innocent 
(Which should her fair eyes, yea her life out- 


weigh), 
She prizes not—the place she held before 
In each wise lover’s heart can hold no more. 


Tasso’s stanzas (sweeter, but far less wholesome in meaning) are as follows :— 


XIv. 


‘Deh mira (egli cantd) spuntar la rosa 

Dal verde suo modesta e verginella : 

Che mezzo aperta ancora e mezzo ascosa 
uanto si mostra men, tanto é pit bella: 
cco’poi nudo il ser gid baldanzosa, 

Dispiega: ecco poi langue, e non par quella: 
uella non par, che desiata avanti 
u da mille donzelle e mille amanti. 


* The beginning of the next stanza is likewise modelled on Tasso’s. 


join a version of the whole stanza :— 


“Tacque ; e concorde degli augelli il coro 

= approvando il canto indi ripiglia, 
ddopian le colombe i baci loro; 

Ogni anima! d’amar si riconsiglia ; 

Par che Ja dura quercia e ’] casto alloro: 

E tutta la frondosa ampia famiglia ; 

Par che la terra e l’'acqua e formi e spiri 

Dolcissimi d’amor sensi e sospiri.” 


xv. 


Cosi trapassa al trapasear d’un giorno, 
Della vita mortal il fiore e’] verde : ; 
Né, perché faccia indietro April ritorno, 
Si rinfiora ella mai, né si rinverde, 
Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 
Di —o di, che tosto il seren perde: 
Cogliam di Amor la rosa: amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamato amando.” 

—Ger. Lib., c. xvi. 


We sub- 
He ceased, and then the choir of birds approving 


(So seemed it) tuned their notes into strain. 
The doves redoubled then their kisses loving ; 


* Each creature unto love returned 


The oak-tree hard, the laurel chaste seemed 


moving, 
With ail the leafy distant-spreading train ; 
The very earth and water seemed to sigh, 
As though their souls sweet thoughts of love 
came nigh. 
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and the restoration of the trans- 
formed beasts to human shapes is 
so told as to bring out the moral 
lesson latent in Homer’s myth, with 
an added touch of sarcasm at the 
close, which has passed with readers 
of the ‘Faery Queen’ into a pro- 
verb. Guyon has learned from the 
Palmer that the brutes which beset 
his exit, as they did his entrance, 
were once men— 


“ Now turnéd into figures hideous, 

According to their minds, like mon- 
strous, 

‘Sad end,’ quoth he, ‘of life intemper- 


ate, 
And mournful meed of joys delicious: 
But, Palmer, if it mote thee so aggrate, 
Let them returntd be unto their former 
state.’ 


LXXXVI. 


Straightway he with his virtuous staff them 
struck, 

And straight of beasts they comely men 
became ; 

Yet being men they did unmanly look, 

And staréd ghastly, some for inward 
shame, 

And some for wrath to see their captive 
dame: 

But one above the rest in special 

That had an Hog been late (hight Gryll by 


name) 
Repinéd greatly, and did him miscall 
That had _, hoggish form him brought to 
natural. 


LXXXVII. 


Said Guyon: ‘See the mind of beastly 
man, 

That hath so soon forgot the excellence 

Of his creation when he life began, 

That now he chooseth with vile differ- 


ence 

To be a beast and lack intelligence.’ 

To ery the Palmer thus: ‘The dunghill 

in 

Delights in filth and foul incontinence ; 

Let Gryll be Gryll and have his hoggish 
mind,— 

But let us hence depart whilst weather serves 
and wind.’ ”’ * 
—Faery Queen, B. XI. c. 12. 
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Tasso’s treatment of the tale of 
Circe and Ulysses is far more com- 
posite than that of Ariosto or of 
Spenser. His Rinaldo, lured by the 
spells of Armida for a time to forget 
his duty, does not suggest to us the 
Odyssey, but is the Achilles of his 
Tliad—the knight without whose aid 
the magic forest and mightiest pagan 
defender of Jerusalem cannot be 
overthrown. He too is wroth with 
Agamemnon (Tasso’s pious Godfrey), 
and quits the crusading host; in- 
curring soon after the enmity of 
Armida by setting free the captive 
warriors whom her first deception 
bound. She lies in ambush for him, 
and falls into her own toils; then 
carries him away with her to the 
fortunate islands where her love is 
for a season everything to him. 
When Godfrey is warned ina dream 
to recall Rinaldo to the fight, his 
messengers are directed where to 
go and how to proceed by a Chris- 
tian magician, who gives them the 
plan of Armida’s labyrinth, tells 
them how to rouse Rinaldo’s dor- 
mant spirit, and provides a magic 
bark to take them swiftly to the 
island. Their course along the 
Mediterranean cannot possess the 
charm of the adventurous voyage of 
Ulysses. They but survey the relics 
of those long-past civilisations, at 
whose dawn Homer, in whose ma- 
turity Virgil, sang. It is as they 
pass the ruins of Dido’s city that 
the poet exclaims at the thought 
of so many fallen grandeurs, “E 
Yuom d’esser mortal par che si 
sdegni.” Still one fresh source of 
interest opens alongside of those 
backward glances, in the anticipation 
of the discovery of America by Col- 
umbus. But when, having safely 





* English readers who wish to see Ulysses and Circe masquerade in Spanish 
court dresses of the seventeenth century, should read Mr. MacCarthy’s clever 


version of Calderon’s ‘ Love the greatest Enchantment.’ 


The translation, sub- 


joined in the same volume, of ‘The Sorceries of Sin’ (an Auto containing a 
spiritual application of the same legend), is a quaint instance of the way in which 
the Spanish dramatist improved ancient story to edifying uses. 
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passed the Pillars of Hercules, they 
land on Armida’s chosen home— 


“One of those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in the breezeless main” — 


Homer’s Calypso and Circe are 
outdone by the wealth of descriptive 
riches lavishly poured forth by the 
poet. The two messengers climb 
the snow and ice by which the sor- 
ceress has striven to make the sides 
of the mountain into which the 
island rises inaccessible, and find 
a blooming paradise at the sum- 
mit. Its guardian dragon and 
lion are put to flight by 3 a golden 
wand intrusted to the knight 
by the benevolent magician; so 
is the whole herd of savage beasts 
which they encounter; and the 
stately palace of the enchantress dis- 
closes itself to them standing beyond 
the flowery solitude on the shore of 
a lake. The messengers pass the 


perilous fount whereof whoso drinks 


laughs till he dies of it, disregard- 
ing the song of the dangerous 
Naiads who disport themselves there- 
in, and enter the enchanted garden ; 
which they find in its labyrinthine 
enclosure by the help of the clue 
which they received. They pass its 
gates, richly sculptured with the 
triumphs of love—Hercules with 
Iole, Antony with Cleopatra; and 
having threaded its mazes find them- 
selves amid the fair landscape, the 
wealth of ever-blooming flowers and 
ever-ripening fruitage, the delicious 
concert of sweet sounds, which 
Spenser has, with some added 
touches, transferred to his own 
pages. But whereas the catastro- 
phe of the English poet is borrowed 
from the eighth book of the Odyssey, 
Tasso has followed Statius, and de- 
picted Rinaldo as recalled to his 
duty by a similar expedient to that 
by which Ulysses detected the 
youthful Achilles in his disguise 
among the maidens of Deidameia. 
Armida has left him for a while to 
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busy herself among her magic spells, 
when the two armed knights quit 
their ambush and make Rinaldo, at 
the sight of their flashing steel, 
start like a war-horse at the sound 
of the trumpet. One of them holds 
before him his shield of polished 
metal, and in its bright mirror the 
young warrior beholds his own de- 
gradation, and blushes at his effem- 
inate attire. A few well-chosen 
words complete his cure, and he at 
once prepares to rejoin the crusad- 
ing host. Armida’s suspicions are 
aroused: she flies at once to her 
mighty spells, but the mightier 
counter-charm at work defeats them 
all. Then she leaves her incanta- 
tions and trusts to her suppliaut 
beauty. It is here that the great 
difference between Tasso and his 
predecessors and follower is most 
apparent. Circe, Alcina, and Acra- 
sia are mere sorceresses; Armida is 
an enchantress whom genuine love 
has touched and made a woman, 
We are told expressly that till she 
met Rinaldo she had “ turned and 
overturned Love’s kingdom at her 
will, hating all lovers, loving her- 
self alone ;” but that now, though 
scorned, and neglected, and aban- 
doned, she needs must follow him 
who flies from her, “ adorning with 
her tears that beauty which in itself 
he seemed to despise.” Her last 
pleadings with Rinaldo possess some 
of the pathos, though they lack the 
dignity, of Dido’s with A£neas, from 
which they are closely copied. But 
they do not lead up to any such 
tragedy as Dido’s, only to the for- 
saken beauty’s resolution to revenge 
herself at any price on the knight 
who has left her fainting on the 
sandy shore ; while a later book of 
the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered ’ tells how, 
after the failure of her design of 
vengeance, Rinaldo comes to her 
in his hour of victory in time to 
avert her long-delayed suicide, and 
of their final reconciliation. But 
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meantime Armida, destroying her 
magic palace by the same spells 
which created it, and departing to 
seek revenge in her magic chariot, 
like Medea after completing hers, 
forms a striking picture :— 


LXVIII. 


Soon as she reached her halls, with sum- 
mons dread, 

She called th’ Infernal Gods unto her aid. 

Then o’er the sky a pall of black clouds 
spread, 

And straight the sun grew pale with 
ghastly shade, 

The wind’s fierce blast shook every moun- 
tain’s head, 

While Heli beneath a sullen roaring made ; 

And through the palace wide nought met the 


ear: 
Save noises, howlings, murmurs, shrieks of 
fear. 


LXIX. 

Then darker shade than gloom of starless 
night, 

Egyptian-like wrapped the gay. palace 
round, 

Pierced here and there by lightning, gleam- 
ing bright 

One instant ’mid the murky mist pro- 
fo 


und. 
Then cleared that shade at last, the sun to 


sight 

Broke pallid through the air, all sorrow 
drowned : 

But of the palace then was left no trace,— 


No stone remained to mark its former 


place. 
LxXx. 


ie as the clouds build works that will not 

ast 

To image some enormous pile in air, 

Which winds soon scatter, which the sun 
melts fast ; 

As flies the dream that some sick couch might 


scare : 

So quickly out of sight those rich halls 
passed, 

Leaving the mount to native wildness 
bare. 

Then on her chariot rose Armida high 

As was her wont, careering through the 


sky.* 
—G. L., c. xvi. 


We have seen how many rich 
cabinets of far-famed gems Tasso 
has unlocked to deck this most 
elaborate of his numerous episodes 
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with their spoils. The two great 
epics of Greece, Virgil and Statius, 
Ovid and Euripides, among the 
ancients—the Orlandos of Boiardo 
and of Ariosto, among the moderns 
—have all been laid under contribu- 
tion to enrich it. But it would be 
unjust to Tasso not to point out (as 
we have done by anticipation) how 
many jewels of no inferior bril- 
liancy he has added to those he 
found already prepared ; or to deny 
that that speedy transference of 
them by the great Elizabethan poet 
to his own treasure-house which we 
have already indicated, is a testi- 
monial to their high merit which it 
would ‘be impossible to set aside, 
For, if it is true that 

“Nothing so soon the drooping spirit can 

raise, 
As praises from the man whom all ‘men 
praise,’’— 

how would it have rejoiced the shy 
and sensitive spirit of Tasso could 
he have known of such a compli- 
ment from one of the greatest of his 
contemporaries? It is a compliment 
which only a very great poet could 
safely pay ; and it is one that will 
be seldom paid to other than a great 
poet. Dryden has remarked that, 
when men steal from the ancients, 
they acquire the credit of erudition— 
when from the modern, the disgrace 
of plagiarism; the truth being, that 
a debt to a well-known classic writer 
needs no acknowledgment, because 
it cannot be hidden—and that a 
skilful transfer of a noble thought 
from Greek or Latin to the living 
languages is felt to be a public 
benefit. Spenser, by placing three 
or four of Tasso’s stanzas amidst the 
hundreds which testify to his own 
fertile invention and exuberant 
fancy, has honoured the great for- 
eigner by treating him in his life- 
time as a classic. 





* These versions from Tasso, like the preceding from Ariosto and from Virgil, ap- 
pear for the first time. So does the subsequent extract from the Ajax of Sophocles. 
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The same honour has been paid 
by the latest as well as by the earli- 
est English poets to the loftiest 
hand which has sounded the lyre of 
Italy, to Dante. In Tennyson’s 
“Palace of Art,” these two lines— 


‘* Plato the wise and large-browed Verulam 
The first of those who know,” 


give a plural translation of Dante’s 
singular 


‘* Vidi ’1 maestro di color che sanno.” 
Longfellow’s touching words— 


‘She is not dead, 
affection, 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor 
protection, 
But Christ himself doth rule,”— 


the child of our 


vary only slightly from the Floren- 
tine’s— 
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* chiostro 
Nel quale & Cristo abate del collegio ” 


Gray’s— 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day,” 
is a variation, though no improve- 
ment, of Dante’s most exquisite 


“ squilla di lontano, 
Che paia i giorno pianger, che si 


muore ;” 


while Chaucer tells the sad tale 
of Count Ugolino here and there in 
Dante’s own words; and has been 
so impressed by the beauty of St. 
Bernard’s prayer to the Virgin in 
the closing canto of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy,’ that he has freely repro- 
duced it in his own great poem. 
We extract it side by side with the 
most literal version known to us of 
its original :— 





‘Thou maide and mother, doughter of 
thy son, 

Thou well of mercy, sinful soulé’s cure, 

In whom that God of bountie chees to 
wonne ; 

Thou humble and high over every creature, 

Thou nobledest so far forth our nature, 

That no desdaine the maker had of kinde 

His son in blood and flesh to clothe and 
winde. 

Within the cloystre blissful of thy sidés 

Toke mannés shape the eternal Love and 
Pees, 

That of the trine compas Lord and Gide is, 

Whom erihe, and see, and heven out of 
relees 

Ay herien; t and thou, 
meles tf 

Bare of thy body (and dweltest maiden pure) 

The creatour of every creature. 

Assembled is in thee magnificence 

With mercy, goodnesse, and with swich 


vergine wem- 


pitee, 
That thou, that art the sun of excellence, 
Not only helpest them that praien thee, 
But oftentime of thy benignitie 
Ful freely, or that men their help beseche, 


= oest beforne, and art their livés 
eche.” 
—Chaucer, ‘ Second Nonnes Tale.’ 


‘“¢ O virgin mother, daughter of thy son, 

Humbler than creature and more elevate, 

Determined end of counsel unbegun, 

Tis thou that hast ennobled man's 
estate 

To such as He disdained not to assume, 

Its own Creator and Himself create ! 

Then was the love rekindled in thy 
womb, 

By whose prolific heat thus blossoming 

Doth yonder flower § in peace eternal 
bloom, 

For us thou art meridian lamp to bring 

Warmth of pure love, and down where 
mortals lie 

Thou art of hope the vivifying spring, 

| art of rank and might so 

1g 


Whoe'er needs grace, nor yet to thee re- 


pairs 
Wills his desire without a wing to fly, 
Thy bounty succours not alone for prayers 
Of any asking, but times numberless, 
Freely prevents them ere to ask be 
eirs. 
With thee is mercy, thine is tenderness, 
Thine is munificence, in thee arrayed 
All goodness meets that creature can pos- 
sess.” 
—Par., c. xxxiii. (Dayman’s Dante). 





* « Distant bell 
That seems to mourn the dying of the day.”—Dayman’s Dante. 


Praise ceaselessly. 


¢ Spotless. 


+ 
§ The assembly of glorified saints seated in a rose-like circle. 
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On Milton’s obligations to Dante, 
as to Homer and to Virgil, it is 
needless to say anything here. Is 
his exquisite reference* to Proser- 
pine in the fourth book of the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ to be reckoned in their 
number? Certainly, when he pro- 
claims the superiority of Eden to 


‘* that fair field 


Of Enna, where Prosérpine gathering 


flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered,’’— 


he reminds us strongly of Dante’s 
address to Matilda, who, as she 
bends to pluck the flower, brings to 
his thoughts Proserpine, and the 
hour 

“* When her the mother lost, and she the 

spring.’’* 

But Shakespeare was no student of 
Dante ; and yet his charming Per- 
dita cries out, when she needs 
them for Florizel— 


**O Proserpina 

For the flowers now that frighted thou 
lettest fall 

From Dis’s waggon! daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and 

The — of March with beauty ; violets, 
dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ”"— 


coming closer than the other two, 
by his dropped flowers, to the com- 
mon original of all three poets, 
Ovid’s description of the frightened 
girl (too young and simple to com- 
prehend the gloomy honours that 
await her) looking back regretfully 
for her lost nosegay+ from Pluto’s 
chariot. 

Our examples of gems transferred 
from one great epic narrative poem 
to another should not end without 
one single instance of the many 
jewels that the drama has derived 
from the elder Muse’s store. One 
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of the most touching scenes in 
Sophocles is his Ajax resolved on 
death, resisting his wife the cap- 
tive Tecmessa’s entreaties, and tak- 
ing a last farewell of his infant son. 
Had Sophocles never read the Iliad, 
some such scene might yet have 
naturally suggested itself to his 
mind; but who can doubt that it 
has been greatly influenced, and 
moulded into the particular form 
which it has assumed, by the part- 
ing of Hector with Andromache ? 
There the dreaded evil is still re- 
mote : here it is close at hand. The 
fond husband’s foreboding of his 
widow’s miseries after his own 
death in Homer are transferred by 
Sophocles, with some incongruity, 
to the mouth of Tecmessa, as she 
pleads with her lord to avert such 
woes from herself. Hector prays 
for his infant son, that he may 
surpass his father’s glory; Ajax 
for his, that he may be like him- 
self in all things but in his mis- 
fortunes. The fear of the young 
Astyanax at his father’s “ brazen 
helm and horse-hair plume” has 
suggested by contrast the declara- 
tion of Ajax, that the boy, if in- 
deed he be his own son, will not 
dread the sight of blood. Let our 
readers peruse the sixth book of 
the Iliad, either in Pope’s far-famed 
version, or in the more accurate 
rendering of Lord Derby or of 
Mr. Worsley, and then say whence 
Sophocles derived these sorrowful 
words of the captive woman who, 
unlike Andromache, owed her earlier 
griefs to the same hand from which 
she now looks for their consolation. 


‘‘ T supplicate thee, by the household Zeus, 
By thine own nuptial couch (by thee made 


mine), 
Suffer me not to bear insulting speech 


From foes of thine when made their 
wretched thrall. 





* «Tu mi fai rimembrar dove e qual’era 
Proserpina nel tempo che perdette 
La madre lei, ella primavera.” —Dayman’s Dante. 
+ Met. book v. 
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For if thou dying leav’st me here for- 
saken, 

Be sure that on ‘that self-same day the 
Argives 

Shall force thy child and me to be their 
slaves. 

Then shall* some tyrant cry with bitter 
speech, 

Smiting me with his tongue, ‘Behold the 


wife 

Of Ajax, greatest chief of all the host, 

How servile now her lot after such bliss !’ 

So shall men speak: then mine the an- 
guish keen, 

But thine the shame, thine and thy kin- 
dred’s too. 

Likewise revere thy father's sad old age, 

Forsake him not: revere the weight of 
years, 

Thy mother’s lot; who often prays the 
gods 

For thy return to home alive and well, 

But most of all, oh king, pity thy child, 

Bereft of thy kind care, an orphan charge 

To guardians left, not friends, How great 
a woe 

Thy death, if die thou wilt, leaves him 
and me! 

For I too know of no kind sheltering 
arm 

Save thine; whose spear my country rent 
from me ; 

My mother likewise, but ’twas fate that 
sent 

My sire to dwell where dwell the dead in 
Hades. 

What country have I then save thee? 
what wealth ?”’ 


But in the address to the uncon- 
scious child, Sophocles has put 
forth his own wonderfully pathetic 
powers. He makes Ajax say— 


“Bring him to me,'bring him, for at the 
sight 

Of this fresh blood he will not feel afraid, 

If verily and in deed he is my son. 


Child, be more fortunate than is thy sire, 
Like him in all things else, so shall thy 


ot 
Be happy. Yet for this I count thee biest 
Even now that of these ills thou canst 
feel none: 
For life is sweetest to the ignorant ’ 
Ere knowledge brings us joy but sorrow 
too.” 


We need not remind our readers 
of Gray’s well-known comment on 
these two last lines. Who can look 
on a child’s sweet open face without 
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the pity they express rising in the 
heart, as we think of the awful 
pages in the book to be turned one 
day by those small fingers which 
now sport so carelessly with the title- 
page on which the rosy lips spell 
out—Human Life? Goethe’s grand 
old German knight, Gétz von Ber- 


- lichingen, responds to a friend’s 


congratulation at the sight of his 
little son, “Bright lights bring 
black shadows;” and when he is 
dying, to his wife’s offer to send for 
the boy from his convent to receive 
his father’s last blessing, the old 
man replies, with a humility and a 
faith unknown to the Hellenic he- 
roes,—“ Leave him there; he needs 
not my biessing; he is holier than I.” 
With this one instance out of 
many of the gems which the dra- 
matic has borrowed from the epic 
Muse, we must bring our remarks 
to a close. We have directed our 
readers’ atttention throughout to no 
case of spurious imitation by baser 
hands of noble jewels, nor to in- 
stances where they have been 
meanly purloined; we have aimed 
at exhibiting their descent in the 
right line to one generation after 
another of the royal family of poets. 
To whose eyes the precious stone 
was first revealed, is, as we have 
shown, in many cases most uncer- 
tain; but the rightful heir is always 
he at whose approach, instead of 
growing dim, the gem emits a live- 
lier sparkle, gives out a latent fire, 
and whose skilful hand is able to 
place it alongside of others equally 
fair in a diadem of exquisite beauty, 
or to engrave on it some form of 
perfect shape, or—best of all—to 
write on it some holy name like 
those which the beloved apostle 
saw sparkling on twelve jewels of 
splendour inexpressible in the foun- 
dation of that mystic city, the 


“ Stadt Gottes deren diamantnen Ring 
Kein Feind zu stiirmen wagt.” 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE 


SOUTH DOWNS. 


PART V.—CHAPTER XXV. 


In the village of West Lorraine, 
which lies at the foot of the South 
Down ridge, there lived at this mo- 
ment, and had lived for three 
generations of common people, an 
extraordinary old woman of the 
name of Nanny Stilgoe. She may 
have been mentioned before, because 
it was next to impossible to keep 
out of her, whenever anybody who- 
soever wanted to speak of the 
neighbourhood. For miles and 
miles around, she was acknowledged 
to know everything; and the only 
complaint about her was concerning 
her humility. She would not pre- 
tend to be a witch; while every- 
body felt that she ought to be, and 
most people were sure that she was 
one. 

Alice Lorraine was well-accus- 
tomed to have many talks with 
Nanny ; listening to her queer old 
sayings, and with young eyes gazing 
at the wisdom or folly of the by- 
gone days. Nanny, of course, was 
pleased with this; still she was too 
old to make a favourite now of any 
one. People going slowly upward 
towards a better region, have a 
vested interest still in earth, but in 
mankind a mere shifting remainder. 

Therefore all the grace of Alice 
and her clever ways and sweetness, 
and even half a pound of tea 
and an ounce and a half of 
tobacco, could not tempt old Nanny 
Stilgoe to say what was not inside 
of her. Everybody made her much 
more positive in everything (ac- 
cording as the months went on, 
and she knew less and less what 
became of them) by calling upon 
her, at every new moon, to declare 


to them something or other. It 
was not in her nature to pretend 
to deceive anybody, and she found 
it harder, from day to day, to be 
right in all their trifles. 

But her best exertions were al- 
ways forthcoming on behalf of 
Coombe Lorraine, both as contain- 
ing the most conspicuous people 
of the neighbourhood, and also 
because in her early days she had 
been a trusty servant under Lady 
Valeria. Old Nanny’s age had be- 
come by this time almost an un- 
known quantity, several years being 
placed to her credit (as is almost 
always done), to which she was not 
entitled. But, at any rate, she 
looked back upon her former mis- 
tress, Lady Valeria, as compara- 
tively a chicken, and felt some 
contempt for her judgment, because 
it could not have grown ripe as yet. 
Therefore the venerable Mrs. Stilgoe 
(proclaimed by the public voice as 
having long since completed her 
century), cannot have been much 
under ninety in the year of grace 
1811. : 

Being of a rather stiff and de- 
cided—not to say crabbed—turn of 
mind, this old woman kept a small 
cottage to herself at the bend of 
the road beyond the blacksmith’s, 
close to the well of St. Hagydor. 
This cottage was not only free of 
rent, but her own for the term of her 
natural life, by deed of gift from Sir 
Roger Lorraine, in gratitude for a 
brave thing she had done when 
Roland was a baby. Having re- 
ceived this desirable cottage, and 
finding it followed by no others, 
she naturally felt that she had not 
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been treated altogether well by the 
family. And her pension of three 
half-crowns a week, and her Sun- 
day dinner in a basin, made an old 
woman of her before her time, and 
only set people talking. 

In spite of all this, Nanny was 
full of goodwill to the family, for- 
giving them all their kindness to 
her, and even her own dependence 
upon them ; foretelling their troubles 
plentifully, and never failing to 
dwell upon them. And now on 
the very day after young Hilary’s 
conflict with his father, she had 
the good luck to meet Alice Lor- 
raine, on her way to the rectory, to 
consult Uncle Struan, or beg him 
to intercede. For the young man 
had taken his father at his word, 
concluding that the door, not only 
of the room, but also of the house, 
was open for him, on the inhospi- 
table side ; and, casting off his 
native dust from his gaiters, he had 


taken the evening stage to London, 


after a talk with his favourite 
Alice. 

Old Nanny Stilgoe had just been 
out to gather a few sticks to boil 
her kettle, and was hobbling home 
with the fagot in one hand, and 
in the other a stout staff chosen 
from it, which she had taken to 
help her along. She wore no 
bonnet or cap on her head, but an 
old red kerchief tied round it, from 
which a scanty iron - grey lock 
escaped, and fluttered now and 
then across the rugged features and 
haggard cheeks. Her eyes, though 
sunken, were bright and keen, and 
few girls in the parish could thread 
a fine needle as quickly as she 
could. But extreme old age was 
shown in the countless seams and 
puckers of her face, in the knobby 
protuberance where bones met, and 
above all, in the dull wan sur- 
face of skin whence the life was 
retiring. 

“Now, Nanny, I hope you are 
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well to-day,” Alice said, kindly, 
though by no means eager to hold 
discourse with her just now ; “you 
are working hard, I see, as usual.” 

“ Ay, ay, working hard, the same 
as us all be born to, and goes out 
of the world with the sweat of our 
brow. Not the likes of you, Miss 
Alice. All the world be made to 
fit you, the same as a pudding do to 
a basin.” 

“Now, Nanny, you ought to 
know better than that. There is 
nobody born to such luck, and to 
keep it. Shall I carry your fagot 
for you? How cleverly you do tie 
them !” , 

“Ee may carr the fagot as far as 
ee wool. *Ee wunt goo very far, 
I count. The skin of thee isn’t 
thick enow. There, set ’un down 
now beside of the well. What be 
all this news about Haylery ?” 

“News about Hilary, Nanny 
Stilgoe! Why, who has told you 
anything ?” 

“ There’s many a thing as comes 
to my knowledge without no need 
of telling. He have broken with 
his father, haven’t he? Ho, ho, 
ho !” 

“Nanny, you never should talk 
like that, As if you thought it a 
very fine thing, after all you have 
had to do with us !” 

“ And all I owes you! Oh yes, 
yes ; no need to be bringing it to 
my mind, when I gets it in a basin 
every Sunday.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Stilgoe, you must 
remember that it was your own 
wish to have it so. You complained 
that the gravy was gone into grease, 
and did we expect you to have a 
great fire, and you came up and 
chose a brown basin yourself, and 
the cloth it was to be tied in; and 
you said that then you would be 
satisfied.” 

“Well, well, you know it all by 
heart. I never pays heed to them 
little things. I leaves all of that 
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for the great folk. Howsever, I 
have a good right to be told what 
doth not consarn no strangers.” 

“You said that you knew it all 
without telling! The story, how- 
ever, is too true this time. But I 
hope it may be for a short time 
only.” 

“ All along of a chield of a girl— 
warn’t it all along of that? Boys 
thinks they be sugar-plums always, 
till they knows ’en better.” 

“Why, Nanny, now, how rude 
you are! What am I but a child 
of a girl? Much better, I hope, 
than a sugar-plum.”, 

“Don’t tell me! Now, you see 
the water in that well. Clear and 
bright, and not so deep as this here 
stick of mine is.” 

“ Beautifully cool and sparkling 
even after the long hot weather. 
How I wish we had such‘a well on 
the hill! What a comfort it must 
be to you!” 

* Holy water, they calls it, don’t 
?em? Holy water, tino! But it 
do well enough to boil the kittle, 
when there be no frogs in it. My 
father told me that his grandfather, 
or one of his forebears afore him, 
seed this well in the middle of a 
great roaring torrent, ten feet over 
top of this here top step. It came 
all the way from your hill, he said. 
It fetched more water than Adur 
river ; and the track of it can be 
followed now.” 

“T have -heard of it,” answered 
Alice, with a little shiver of super- 
stition ; “I have always longed to 
know more about it.” 

“The less you knows of it the 
better for ’ee. Pray to the Lord 
every night, young woman, that you 
may never see it.” 

“Oh, that is all superstition, 
Nanny. I should like to see it 
particularly. I never could under- 
stand how it came ; though it seems 
to be clear that it does come. It 
has only come twice in five hundred 
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years, according to what they say of 
it. I have heard the old rhyme 
about it ever—oh, ever since I can 
remember.” 

“So have I heered. But they 
never gets things right now ; they 
be so careless) How have you 
heered of it, Miss Alice ?” 

“ Like this—as near as I can re- 
member :— 


‘When the Woeburn brake the plain, 
Til it boded for Lorraine. 
When the Woeburn came again, 
Death and dearth it brought Lorraine. 
If it ever floweth more, . 
Reign of the Lorraines is o’er.’ 


Did I say it right now, Nanny ?” 

“Yes, child, near enough, least- 
ways. But you haven’t said the last 
verse at all, 


‘Only this can save Lorraine, 
One must plunge to rescue twain.’ ”’ 


** Why, I never heard those two 
lines, Nanny !” 

“Like enough. They never cares 
to finish anything nowadays. But 
that there verse belongeth to it, as 
certain as any of the Psalms is. 
I’ve heered my father say it scores 
of times, and he had it from his 
grandfather. Sit you down on the 
stone, child, a minute, while I go 
in and start the fire up. Scarcely 
a bit of wood fit to burn round any 
of the hedges now, they thieving 
children goes everywhere. Makes 
my poor back stiff, it doth, to get 
enow to boil a cow’s foot or a rind 
of bakkon.” 

Old Nanny had her own good 
reasons for not wanting Alice in her 
cottage just then. Because she was 
going to have for dinner a rind of 
bacon truly, but also as companion 
thereto a nice young rabbit with 
onion sauce; a rabbit fee-simple 
whereof was legally vested in Sir 
Roland Lorraine. But Bottler the 
pigman took seizin thereof, vz et 
armis, and conveyed it habendum, 
cogquendum, et vorandum, to Mrs. 
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Nanny Stilgoe, in payment for a 
pig-charm. 

Meanwhile, Alice thought sadly 
over the many uncomfortable le- 
gends concerning her ancient and 
dwindled race. The first outbreak 
of the “ Woeburn,” in the time of 
Edward the Second, was said to 
have brought forth deadly poison 
from the hillside whence it sprang. 
It ran for seven months, according 
to the story to be found in one of 
their earliest records, confirmed by 
an inscription in the church; and 
the Earl of Lorraine and his seven 
children died of the “ black death” 
within that time. Only a posthu- 
mous son was left, to carry on the 
lineage. The fatal water then sub- 
sided for about a century and a half, 
when it broke forth suddenly in 
greater volume, and ran for three 
months only. But in that short 
time the fortune of the family fell 
from its loftiest to its lowest; and 
never thenceforth was it restored to 
the ancient eminence and wealth. 
On Towton field, in as bloody a 
battle as ever was fought in Eng- 
land, the Lorraines, though accus- 
tomed to driving snow, perished 
like a snowdrift. The bill of at- 
tainder, passed with hot speed by a 
slavish Parliament, took away fam- 
ily rank and lands, and left the last 
of them an outcast, with the block 
prepared for him. 

Nanny having set that coney 
boiling, and carefully latched the 
cottage door, hobbled at her best 
pace back to Alice, and resumed 
her subject. 

“ Holy water! Oh, ho, ho! Holy 
to old Nick, I reckon; and that be 
why her boileth overso. Three wells 
there be in a row, you know, Miss, 
all from that same spring I count; 
the well in Parson’s garden, and this, 
and the uppest one, under the foot 
of your hill, above where that gypsy 
boy harboureth. That be where 
the Woeburn breaketh ground,” 
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“You mean where the moss, and 
the cotton-grass is. But you can 
scarcely call it a well there now.” 

“Tt dothn’t run much, very like ; 
and I haven’t been up that way for 
a year or more. But only you try 
to walk over it, child; and you’d 
walk into your grave, I hold. The 
time is nigh up for it to come out, 
according to what they tells of it.” 

“Very well, Nanny, let it come 
out. What a treat it would be this 
hot summer! The Adur is almost 
dry, and the shepherd-pits every- 
where are empty.” 

“Then you never have heered, 
child, what is to come of it, if it 
ever comes out again. Worse than 
ever comed afore to such a lot as 
you be.” 

“T cannot well see how it could 
be worse than death, and dearth, and 
slaughter, Nanny.” 

“Now, that shows how young 
girls will talk, without any thought 
of anything. To us poor folk it be 


wise and right to put life afore any- 
thing, according to natur’ ; and arter 
that the things as must go inside 


of us. There let me think, let me 
think a bit. I forgets things now ; 
but I know there be some’at as you 
great folk counts more than life, and 
victuals, and natur’, and everythin’, 
But I forgets the word you uses for 
it.” 

“Honour, Nanny, I suppose you 
mean—the honour, of course, of the 
family.” 

“ May be, some’at of that sort, 
as you builds up your mind upon. 
Well, that be running into danger 
now, if the old words has any truth 
in ’em.” 

“ Nonsense, Nanny, I’ll not listen 
to you. Which of us is likely to 
disgrace our name, pray? I am 
tired of all these nursery stories, 
Good-bye, Mrs. Stilgoe.” 

“Tt’ll not be you, at any rate ;” 
the old woman muttered wrathfully, 
as Alice with sparkling eyes, and a 
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quick firm step, set off for the rec- 
tory: “if ever there was a proud 
piece of goods—even my bacco her'll 
never think of in her tantrums now ! 


Ah well! ah well! We lives, and 


we learns to hold our tongues in 
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the end, no doubt.” The old lady’s 
judgment of the world was a little 
too harsh in this case, however; for 
Alice Lorraine, on her homeward 
way, left the usual shilling’s-worth of 
tobacco on old Nanny’s window-sill. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Tt is worse than useless to talk 
any more,” Sir Roland said to Mr. 
Hales, who by entreaty of Alice had 
come to dine there that day and to 
soften things: “Struan, you know 
that I have not one atom of obstin- 
acy about me. I often doubt what 
is right, and wonder at people who 
are so positive. In this case there 
is no room for doubt. Were you 
pleased with your badger yester- 
day ?” 

“ A capital brock, a most wonder- 
ful brock! His teeth were like a 
rat-trap. Fox, however, was too 
much for him, The dear little dog, 
how he did goin! I gave the ten 
guineas to my three girls. Good 
girls, thoroughly good girls all. 
They never fall in love with any- 
body. And when have they had a 
new dress—although they are get- 
ting now quite old enough ?” 

“T never notice those things 
much,” Sir Roland (who had given 
them many dresses) answered, most 
inhumanly ; “but they always look 
very good and pretty. Struan, let 
us drink their healths, and happy 
wedlock to them.” 

The Rector looked at Sir Roland 
with a surprise of geniality. His 
custom was always to help himself ; 
while his host enjoyed by proxy. 
This went against his fine feelings 
sadly. Still it was better to have 
to help himself, than be unhelped 
altogether. 

“But about that young fellow,” 
Mr. Hales continued, after the toast 
had been duly honoured; “it is 
possible to be too hard, you know.” 


“That sentiment is {not new to 
me. Struan, you like a capeling 
with your port.” 

“ Better than any olive always. 
And now there are no olives to be 
had. Wars everywhere, wars uni- 
versal! The powers of hell gat 
hold of me. Antichrist in triumph 
roaring ! Bloodshed weltering every- 
where! And I am too old myself; 
and I have no son to—to fight for 
Old England.” 

“ A melancholy thought! But you 
were always pugnacious, Struan.” 

“Now, Roland, Roland, you © 
know me better. ‘To seek peace 
and to ensue it’ is my text and my 
tactic everywhere. And with them 
that be of one household, what 
saith St. Paul the apostle in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians? You 
think that I know no theology, Ro- 
land, because I can sit a horse and 
shoot ?” 

“Nay, nay, Struan, be not thus 
hurt by imaginary lesions. The 
great range of your powers is well 
known to me, as it is to every one. 
Particularly to that boy whom you 
shot in the hedge last season.” 

“No more of that, an you love 
me. I believe the little rascal pep- 
pered himself to-get a guinea out of 
me. But as to Hilary, will you 
allow me to say a few words with- 
out any offence? I am his own 
mother’s brother, as you seem very 
often to forget, and I cannot bear 
to see a fine young fellow con- 
demaned and turned out of house and 
home for what any young fellow is 
sure to do, Boys are sure to go fall- 
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ing in love until their whiskers are 
fully grown. And the very way 
to turn fools into heroes (in their 
own opinion) is to be violent with 
them.” 

“Perhaps those truths are not 
new tome. But I was not violent 
—I never am.” 

“ At any rate you were harsh and 
stern. And who are you to find 
fault with him? I care not if I 
offend you, Roland, until your bet- 
ter sense returns, But did you 
marry exactly in your own rank of 
life, yourself ?” 

“] married a lady, Struan Hales 
—your sister—unless I am misin- 
formed.” 

“To be sure, to be sure! I know 
well enough what you mean by 
that; though you have the most in- 
fernal way of keeping your temper 
and hinting things. What you 
mean is that I am making little of 
my own sister’s memory by saying 
that she was not your equal.” 

“I meant nothing of the sort. 
How very hot your temper is! I 
showed my respect for your family, 
Struan, and simply implied that it 
was not graceful, at any rate, on 
your part “ 

“Graceful be hanged! Sir Ro- 
land, I cannot express myself as 
you can—and perhaps I ought to 
thank God for that—but none the 
less for all that, I know when I am 
in the right. I feel when I am in 
the right, sir, and I snap my fingers 
at every one.” 

“ That is right. You have an un- 
equalled power of explosion in your 
thumb-joint—I heard it through 
three oaken doors the last time you 
were at all in a passion; and now 
it will go through a wall at least. 
Nature has granted you this power 
to exhibit your contempt of wrong.” 

“ Roland, I have no power at all. 
I do not pretend to be clever at 
words; and 1 know that you laugh 
at my preaching. I am but a peg 
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in a hole, 1 know, compared with 
all your learning, though my church- 
warden, Gates, won’t hear of it. 
What did he say last Sunday ?” 

“ Something very good, of course. 
Help yourself, Struan, and out with 
it.” se... 

“ Well, it was nothing very won- 
derful. And as he holds under ou, 
Sir Roland 

“J will not turn him out for 
even the most brilliant flash of his 
bramble-hook.” 

“You never turn anybody out. 
I wish to goodness you would some- 
times. You don’t care about your 
rents. But I do care about my 
tithes.” 

“This is deeply disappointing 
after the wit you were laden with. 
What was the epigram of Church- 
warden Gates ?”’ 

“Never you mind, That will 
keep—like some of your own mys- 
teries. You want to know every- 
thing, and tell nothing, as the old 
fox did in the fable.” 


“Tt is an ancient aphorism,” Sir 


Roland answered, gently, “that 
knowledge is tenfold better than 
speech. Let us endeavour to know 
things, Struan, and to satisfy our- 
selves with knowledge.” 

“Yes, yes, let us know things, 
Roland. But you never want us to 
know anything. That is just the 
point, you see. Now, as sure as I 
hold this glass in-my hand, you will 
grieve for what you are doing.” 

“T am doing nothing, , 
only wondering at your excitement.” 

“Doing nothing! Do you call 
it nothing to drive your only son 
from your doors, and to exasperate 

our brother-in-law until he blames 
the Lord for being the incumbent 
instead of a curate, to swear more 
freely? There, there! I will say 
no more. None but my own people 
ever seem to know what is inside of 
me. No more wine, Sir Roland, 
thank you, Not so much as a 
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single drop more! I will go while 
there is good light down the hill.” 

“You will do nothing of the 
kind, Struan Hales,” his host re- 
plied, in that clear voice which is 
so certain to have its own clear 
way; “you will sit down and take 
another glass of port, and talk with 
me in a friendly manner.” 

“Well, well, anything to please 
you. You are marvellous hard to 

lease of late.” 

“You will find me most easy to 
please, if only without any further 
teproaches, or hinting at things 
which cannot concern you, you will 
favour me with your calm opinion 
in this foolish affair of poor Hilary.” 

“The whole thing is one. You 
so limit me,” said the parson, de- 
lighted to give advice, but loath to 
be too cheap with it; “you must 
perceive, Roland, that all this 
matter is bound up, so to speak, 
altogether. You shake your head ? 
Well, then, let us suppose that 
poor Hilary stands on his own floor 
only. Every tub on its own bot- 
tom. Then what I should do about 
him would be this: I would not 
write him a single line, but let him 
abide in his breaches or breeches— 
whichever the true version is—and 
there he will soon have no _half- 
pence to rattle, and therefore must 
grow penitent. Meanwhile I should 
send into Kent an envoy, a man of 
penetration, to see what manner of 
people it is that he is so taken up 
with. And according to his report 
I should act. And thus we might 
very soon break it off; without any 
action for damages. You know 
what those blessed attorneys are.” 

Sir Roland thought for a little 
while ; and then he answered plea- 
sautly. 

“Struan, your advice is good. I 
had thought of that course before 
you came. The stupid boy soon 
will be brought to reason ; because 
he is frightened of credit now; he 
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was so singed at Oxford. And I 


can trust him to do nothing dis- 
honourable or cold-blooded. But 
the difficulty of the whole plan is 
this. Whom have I that I can 
trust to go into Kent, and give a 
fair report about this mercenary 
grower and his crafty daughter?’ 

“Could you trust me, Roland ?” 

“ Of course I could. But, Struan, 
you never would do such a thing ?” 

“Why not? I should like to 
know, why not? I could get to the 
place in two days’ time; and the 
change would do me a world of 
good. You laity never can under- 
stand what it is to be a parson. A 
deacon would come for a guinea, and 
take my Sunday morning duty, and 
the congregation for the afternoon 
would rejoice to be disappointed. 
And when I come back, they will 
dwell on my words, because the 
other man will have preached so 
much worse. Times are hard with 
me, Roland, just now. If I go, will 
you pay the piper?” 

“Not only that, Struan; but I 
shall thank you to the uttermost 
stretch of gratitude.” 

“There will be no gratitude on 
either side. I am bound to look 
after my nephew’s affairs : and I sadly 
want to get away from home. I have 
heard that there is a nice trout- 
stream there. If Hilary, who knows 
all he knows from me, could cz+ch a 
fine fish, as Alice told me,—what am 
I likely to do, after panting up in this 
red-hot chalk so long? Roland, I 
must have a pipe, though you hate it. 
I let you sneeze ; and you must let 
me blow.” 

“Well, Struan, you can do what 
you like, for this once. This is 
so very kind of you.” 

“T believe if you had let that boy 
Hilary smoke,” said the Rector, 
warming unto his pipe, “ you never 
would have had all this bother with 
him about this trumpery love-affair. 
Cupid hates tobacco.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


On the second evening after the 
above discourse, a solitary horseman 
might have been seen, or to put. it 
more indicatively, a single pony- 
man was seen pricking gallantly over 
the plains, and into the good town 
of Tonbridge, in the land of Kent. 
Behind him, and strapped to bis sad- 
dle, he bore what used to be called 
a “vady”—a corruption, perhaps, 
of “vade mecum,”—that is to say, a 
small leather cylinder, containing 
change of raiment, and other small 
comforts of the traveller. The 
pony he bestrode was black, with 
a white star on her forehead, a 


sturdy trudger, of a spirited nature, 
and proud of the name of “ Maggie.” 
She had now recovered entirely from 
her ten-guinea feast of dahlias, and 
was as pleased as the Rector him- 
self, to whisk her tail in a change 


of air. Her pace was still gallant, 
and herears well pricked, especially 
when she smelled the smell which 
all country towns have of horses, and 
of rubbing down, hissing, and buck- 
eting, and (best of all) of good oats 
jumping in a sieve among the chaff. 

Maggie was proud of her master, 
and thought him the noblest man 
that ever cracked a whip, having 
imbibed this opinion from the young 
smart hunter, who was up to every- 
thing. And it might have fared ill 
with Jack the donkey, if Maggie 
had carried her master when that 
vile assault was perpetrated. But 
if Maggie was now in good spirits, 
what lofty flight of words can rise 
to the elation of her rider? 

The Rector now, week after week, 
had been longing for a bit of sport. 
His open and jovial nature had been 
shut up, pinched, and almost poison- 
ed, for want of proper outlet. He 
hated books, and be hated a pen, 
and he hated doing nothing; and 
he never would have horse-whipped 
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Bonny, if he had been as he ought 
to be. Moreover, he had been 
greatly bothered, although he could 
not clearly put it, by all those re- 
ports about Coombe Lorraine, and 
Sir Roland’s manner of scorning 
them. But now here he was, in 
a wayfaring dress, free from the 
knowledge of any one, able to turn 
to the right or the left, as either 
side might predominate; with a 
bagful of guineas to spend as his 
own, and yet feel no remorse about 
them. Tush! that does not express 
it at all. With a bagful of guineas 
to spend as he chose, and rejoice in 
the knowledge that he was spend- 
ing another man’s money, for his 
own good, and the benefit of hu- 
manity. This is a fine feeling, and 
a rare one to get the luck of. There- 
fore, whosoever gets it, let him lift 
up his heart and be joyful. 

Whether from that fine diffidence 
which so surely accompanies merit, 
or from honourable economy in the 
distribution of trust-funds, or from 
whatever other cause it was,—in 
the face of all the town of Tonbridge, 
this desirable traveller turned his 
pony into the quiet yard of that old- 
fashioned inn, “the Chequers,” 
All the other ostlers grunted dis- 
approbation, and chewed straws; 
while the one ostler of “the 
Chequers” rattled his pail with a 
swing of his elbow, hissed in the 
most enticing attitude, and made 
believe to expect it. 

Mr. Hales, in the manner of a 
cattle-jobber (which was his pre- 
sentment now), lifted his right leg 
over the mane of the pony, and so 
came downward. Everybody in the 
yard at once knew thoroughly well 
what his business was. And no- 
body attempted to cheat him in the 
inn; because it is known to be a 
hopeless thing to cheat a cattle- 
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jobber in any other way than by 
gambling. So that with little to 
say, or be said, this unclerkly clerk 
had a good supper, and smoked a 
wise pipe with his landlord, 

Of course he made earnest in- 
quiries about all the farmers of the 
neighbourhood, and led the conver- 
sation gently to the Grower and his 
affairs; and as this chanced to be 
Master Lovejoy’s own’ “house of 
call” at Tonbridge, the landlord gave 
him the highest character, and even 
the title of “ Esquire.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he exclaimed, with 
his rummer in one hand, and wav- 
ing his pipe with the other; “ there 
‘be very few in these here parts to 
compare with Squire Lovejoy. One 
of the true old Kentish stock, sir; 
none of your come-and-go bagmen. 
I have heered say that that land have 
been a thousand year in the family.” 

“ Lord bless me!” cried Mr. Hales; 


“why, we get back to the time of 
the Danes and the Saxons !” 


“There now!” said the land- 
lord, giving him a poke of admira- 
tion with his pipe; “you knows all 
about it as well as if I had told ’ee. 
And his family brought up so re- 
spectable! None of your sitting on 
pillions. A horse for his self, and 
a horse for his son, and a horse for 
his pretty darter. Ah, if I were a 
young man again—but there she be 
above me altogether! Though the 
Chequers, to my thinking, is more 
to the purpose than a bigger inn 
might be, sir.” 

“You are right, I believe,” re- 
plied his guest. “ How far may it 
be to Old Applewood farm ?” 

“Well, sir, how far? Why, let 
me see: a matter of about five 
mile perhaps. You've heered tell of 
the garden of Eden perhaps ?” 

“To be sure! Don’t I read about 
it”—he was going to say “every 
Sunday,” but stopped, in time to 
dissemble the parson. 

“ And the finest ten mile of turn- 
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pike. in England. You turns off 
from it about four mile out. And 
then you keeps on straight-forrard.” 

“Thank you, my good friend. I 
shall ask the way to-morrow. Your 
excellent punch is as good as a night- 
cap. But I want to combine a little 
pleasure with business, if I can, to- 
morrow, lam a bit of a sportsman, 
in asmall way. Would Mr. Love- 
joey allow me to cast a fly in his 
water, think you?” 

“Ay, that he will, if you only 
tell him that you be staying at the 
Chequers Inn.” 

The Rector went to bed that night 
in a placid humour, with himself, 
and his landlord, and all the county. 
And sleeping well after change 
of air, a long ride, and a good sup- 
per, he awoke injthe morning, as 
fresh as a lark, in a good state of 
mind for his breakfast. 

Old Applewood farm was just 
“taking it easy” in the betwixt and 
between of hard work. The berry 
season was over now, and the hay 
was stacked, and the hops were 
dressed; John Shorne and his 
horses were resting freely, and 
gathering strength for another cam- 
paign—to cannonade London with 
apples and pears, All things had 
the smell of summer, passing rich, 
and the smell of autumn, without 
its weight leaning over the air. 
The nights were as warm as 
the days almost, yet soft with a 
mellow briskness; and any young 
man who looked out of, his window 
said it was ashame to go to bed. 
Some people have called this the 
“saddest time of the whole sad 
twelvemonth ;” the middle or end 
of July, when all things droop with 
heavy leafiness. But who be these to 
find fault with the richest and good- 
liest prime of nature’s strength ? 
Peradventure the fault is in them- 
selves. All seasons of the year are 
good to those who bring their season- 
ing. And now, when fieid, and wood. 
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and hedge stand up in their flush 
of summering, and every bird, and 
bat, and insect of our British island 
is as active as he ought to be (and 
sometimes much too much so) ; also, 
when good people look at one another 
in hot weather, and feel that they 
may have worked too hard, or been 
too snappish when the frosts were on 
(which they always are, except in 
July), and then begin to wonder 
whether their children would like 
to play with the children of one 
another, because they cannot catch 
cold in such weather; and after 
that, begin to speak of a rubber in 
the bower, and a great spread of 
delightfulness,—when all this comes 
to pass, what right have we to make 
the worst of it ? 

That is neither here nor there. 
Only one thing is certain, that our 
good parson, looking as unlike a 
parson as he could—and he had a 
good deal of capacity in that way— 
steered his pony Maggie round the 
corner into the Grower’s yard, and 
looked about to see how the land 
lay. The appearance of everything 
pleased him well, for comfort, sim- 
plicity, and hospitality shared the 
good quarters between them. Even 
a captious man could hardly, if he 
understood the matter, find much 
fault with anything. The parson 
was not a captious man, and he 
knew what a good farmyard should 
be, and so he said “ Capital, capi- 
tal!” twice, before he handed 
Maggie’s bridle to Paddy from Cork, 
who of course had run out with a 
sanguine sense of a shilling arrived. 

“Ts Squire Lovejoy at home ?” 
asked the visitor, being determined 
to “spake the biggest,” as Paddy 
described it afterwards. Forthemo- 
ment, however, he only stared, while 
the parson repeated the question. 

“Ts it the maisther ye mane 2” 
said Paddy ; “ faix then, I'll go and 
ax the missus.” 

But before there was time to do 
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this, the Grower appeared with a 
spnd on his shoulder. He had been 
in the hop-ground ; and hearing a 
horse, came up to know what was 
toward. The two men looked at 
one another with mutual approval. 
The parson tall, and strong, and 
lusty, and with that  straightfor- 
ward aspect which is conferred, or 
at least confirmed, by life in the 
open air, field sports, good living, 
and social gatherings. His feat- 
ures, too, were clear and bold, and 
his jaws just obstinate enough to 
manage a parish; without that 
heavy squareness which sets the 
whole church by the ears, The 
Grower was of moderate height, and 
sturdy, and thoroughly useful; his 
face told of many dealings with the 
world ; but his eyes were frank, and 
his mouth was pleasant. His cus- 
tom was to let other people have 
their say before he spoke ; and now 
he saluted Mr. Hales in silence, and 
waited for him to begin. 

“T hope,” said his visitor, “ you 
will excuse my freedom in coming 
to see you thus. I am trying this 
part of the country for the first 
time fora holiday. And the land- 
lord of the Chequers Inn at 
Tonbridge, where I am staying for 
a day or two, told me that you per- 
haps would allow me to try for a 
fish in your river, sir.” 

“Tn our little brook! There be 
none left, I think. You are kindly 
welcome to try, sir. But I fear you 
will have a fool’s errand of it. We 
have had a young gentleman from 
London here, a wonderful angler, 
sure enough, and I do believe he 
hath caught every one.” 

“Well, sir, with your kind”per- 
mission, there can be no harm in 
trying,” said the Rector, laughing in 
his sleeve at Hilary’s crude art com- 
pared with his own. “The day is 
not very promising, and the water 
of course is strange to me. But 
have I your leave to do my best ¢” 
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“Ay, ay, as long as you like. 
My ground goes as far up as there 
is any water, and down the brook 
to the turnpike road. We will 
see to your nag ; and if you would 
like a bit to eat, sir, we dine at 
one, and we sup at seven, and there 
be always a bit in the larder *tween 
whiles. Wil’t come into house be- 
fore starting ?” 

“T thank you for the kind offer ; 
but I think I'd better ask you 
the way, and be off. There is just 
a nice little coil of cloud now ; in 
an hour it may be gone, and the 
brook, of course, is very low and 
clear. Whatever my sport is, I 
shall call in and thank you when I 
come back for my pony. My name 
is Hales, sir, a clerk from Sussex ; 
very much at your service and ob- 
liged to you.” 

“The same to you, Master Halls ; 
and I wish you more sport than you 
will get, sir. Your best way is over 
that stile; and then when you come 
to the water, go where you will.” 

“One more question, which I 
always ask ; what size do you allow 
your fish to be taken ?” 

“What size? Why, as big, to 
be sure, as ever you can catch them. 
The bigger they are, the less bones 
they have.” 

Witb a laugh at this answer, the 
parson set off, with his old fly-book 
in his pocket, and a rod in his hand 
which he had borrowed (by grace of 
his landlord) in Tonbridge. His 
step was brisk, and his eyes were 
bright, and he thought much more 
of the sport in prospect than of the 
business that brought him there. 

“ Aha!” he exclaimed, as he hit 
on the brook, where an elbow of 
bank jutted over it, “very fine 
tackle will be wanted here, and ove 
fly is quite enough for it. It must 
be fished downward, of course, be- 
cause it cannot be fished upward. It 
will take all I know to tackic them.” 
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So it did, and a great deal more 
than he knew. He changed his 
fly every quarter of an hour, and he 
tried every dodge of experience ; he 
even tried dapping with the natural 
fly, and then the blue-bottle and 
grasshopper, but not a trout could 
he get to rise, or even to hesitate, 
or show the very least sign of 
temptation. , 

So great was his annoyance (from 
surety of his own skill, and vain 
use of it), that after fishing for about 
ten hours and catching a new-born 
minnow, the Rector vehemently 
came to a halt, and repented that 
he had exhausted already his whole 
stock of strong language. When a 
good man has done this, a kind of 
reaction (either of the stomach or con- 
science) arises, and leads him astray 
from his usual sign-posts, whether 
of speech, or deed, or thought. 

The Rev, Struan Hales sate 
down, marvelling if he were a 
clumsy oaf, and gave Hilary no 
small credit for catching such deeply 
sagacious and wary trout. Then he 
dwelled bitterly over his fate for 
having to go and fetch his pony, 
and let every yokel look into his 
basket and grin at its beautiful 
emptiness, Moreover, he found 
himself face to face with starvation 
of the saddest kind ; that which a 
man has challenged, and supercili- 
ously talked about, and then has to 
meet very quietly. 

Not to exaggerate—if that were 
possible—the Rev. Struan found 
his inner man (thus rashly exposed 
to new Kentish air) “absolutely 
barking at him,” as he strongly ex- 
pressed it to his wife, the moment 
he found himself at home again. 
But here he was fifty miles from 
home, with not a fishing - basket 
only, but a much nearer and dearer 
receptacle full of the purest vacuity. 
“ This is very sad,” he said, and all 
his system echoed it. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


While the Rector still was sitting 
thus, on the mossy hump of an apple- 
tree, weary and disconsolate, listening 
to the murmuring brook, with louder 
murmurings of his own, he espied a 
light well-balanced figure crossing 
the water on a narrow plank some 
hundred yards up the streamway. 

“A pretty girl!” said the parson ; 
“Tam sure of it, by the way she 
carries herself. Plain girls never 
walk like that. Oh that she were 
coming to my relief! But the place 
is rather dangerous. I must go 
and help her. Ah, here she comes! 
What a quick light foot! My 
stars, if she hasn’t got a basket! 
Nothing for me, of course. No such 
luck on this most luckless of all 
days.” 

Meanwhile she was making the 
best of her way, as straight as the 
winding stream allowed, towards 
this ungrateful and sceptical grum- 
bler; and presently she turned full 
upon him, and looked at him, and 
he at her. 

“ What a_ lovely creature 
thought Mr. Hales, “ and how won- 
derfully her dress becomes her! 
Why, the mere sight of her hat is 
enough to drive a young fellow out 
of his mind almost! Now I should 
like to make her acquaintance, if I 
were not starving so. ‘ Acrior illum 
cura domat,’ as Sir Roland says.” 

“If you please, sir,” the maiden 
began, with a bright and modestly 
playful glance, “are you Mr. Halls, 
who asked my father for leave to 
fish this morning ?” 

“ Hales, fair mistress, is my name, 
a poor and unworthy clerk from 
Sussex.” 

“Then, Mr. Hales, you must not 
be angry with me for thinking that 
you might be hungry.” 

“And—and_ thirsty!” gasped 
the Rector. “Goodness me, if you 


1? 


only knew my condition, how you 
would pity me !” 

“Tt occurred to me that you 
might be thirsty too,” she answered, 
as she took out of her basket, a 
napkin, a plate, a knife and fork, 
half a loaf, and something tied up 
in a cloth whose fragrance went to 
the bottom of the parson’s heart, 
and then a stone pipkin, and a half- 

int horn, and after that a pinch of 

salt. All these she spread on a 
natural table of grass, which her 
clever eyes discovered over against 
a mossy seat. 

“T never was so thankful in all 
my life—I never was, I never was, 
My pretty dear, what is your name, 
that I may bless you every night ?” 

“My name is Mabel Lovejoy, sir. 
And I hope that you will excuse 
me for having nothing better to 
bring than this, Most fishermen 
prefer duck, 1 know; but we hap- 
pened only to have in the larder 
this half, or so, of a young roast 
goose s 

“A goose! An infinitely finer 
bird. And so much more upon it! 
Thank ,God that it wasn’t a duck, 
my dear. Half a duck would 
scarcely be large enough to set my 
poor mouth watering. For good- 
ness’ sake, give me a drop to drink! 
What is it—water ?” 

“No sir, ale; some of our own 
brewing. But you must please to 
eat a mouthful first. I have heard 
that it is bad to begin with a drink.” 

“Right speedily will I qualify,” 
said the parson, with his mouth full 
of goose; “ delicious—most deli- 
cious! You must bé the good 
Samaritan, my dear; or.at any rate 
you ought to be his wife. Your very 
best health, Mistress Mabel Love- 
joy ; may younever do a worse action 
than you have done this day; and I 
never shall forget your kindness.” 
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“Oh, I am so glad to see you en- 
joy it. But you must not talk till 
you have eaten every mouthful. 
Why, you ought to be quite famish- 
ing.” 

“Tn that respect I fulfil my duty. 
Nay more,,] am downright famished.” 

“ There is a little stuffing in here, 
sir; let me show you; under- 
neath the apron. I put it there 
myself, and so I know.” 

“ What most noble, most glorious, 
most transcendent stuffing! Who- 
ever made that was born to benefit, 
retrieve, and exalt humanity.” 

“You must not say that, sir; 
because I made it.” 

“Oh, Dea, certe! I recover my 
Latin under such enchantment. 
But how could you have found me 
out? And what made you so 
generously think of me?” 

“Well, sir, I take the greatest 
interest in fishermen, because—oh, 
because of my brother Charlie; and 
one of our men passed you this 
afternoon, and he said he was sure 
that you had caught nothing, be- 
cause he heard you—he thought 
he heard you PP 

“No, no, come now, complaining 
mildly,—not ‘swearing,’ don’t say 
‘ swearing.’ ” 

“T was not going to say ‘swear- 
ing,’ sir. What made you think of 
such a thing? I am sure you never 
could have done it; could you? 
And so when you did not even 
come to supper, it came into my 
head that you must want refresh- 
ment; especially if you had caught 
no fish, to comfort you for so many 
hours. And then I thought of a 
plan for that, which I would tell 
you, in case I should find you un- 
lucky enough to deserve it.” 

‘“T am unlucky enough to deserve 
it thoroughly; only look here, 
pretty Mistress Mabel.” With 
these words he lifted the flap of 
his basket, and showed its piteous 
emptiness. 
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“West Lorraine!” she cried— 
“West Lorraine!” For his name 
and address were painted on the 
inside wicker of the lid. “Oh, I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Hales: I had 
no right to notice it.” 

“Yes, you had. But you have 
no right to turn away your head so. 
What harm has West Lorraine 
done you, that you won’t even look 
at its rector ?” 

“Oh, please not; oh, please 
don’t! I never would have come, 
if I could have only dreamed——” 

“If you could have dreamed 
what! Pretty Mistress Mabel, a 
parson has aright to an explana- 
tion, when he makes a young lady 
blush so.” ’ 

“Oh, it was so cruel of you! You 
said you were a clerk, of the name 
of ‘ Halls!’” 

“So I am, clerk in holy orders; 
but not of the name of ‘ Halls.’ 
That was your father’s mistake. I 
gave my true name; and here you 
see me very much at your service, 
ma’am. The uncle of a fine young 
fellow, whose name you never heard, 
I daresay. Have you ever hap- 
pened to hear of a youth called 
Hilary Lorraine ?” 

“Oh, now 1 know why you are 
come! oh dear! It was not for 
the fishing, after all! ,And perhaps 
you never fished before. And every- 
thing must be going wrong. And 
you are come to tell me what they 
think of me. And very likely you 
would be glad if you could put me 
in prison !” 

“That would be nice gratitude; 
would it not? You are wrong in 
almost every point. It happens 
that Ihave fished before; and that 
I did come for the fishing partly. 
It happens that nothing is going 
wrong; and Iam not come to say 
what they think of you; but to see 
what I think of you—which is a 
very different thing.” 

“And what do you think of 
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me?” asked Mabel, casting down 
her eyes, standing saucily, and yet 
with such a demure expression, that 
his first impulse was to kiss her. 

“T think that you are rogue 
enough to turn the head of any- 
body. And I think that you are 
good enough to make him happy 
ever afterwards.” 

“T am not at all sure of that,” 
she answered, raising her sweet eyes, 
and openly blushing ; “I only know 
that I would try. But every one is 
not like a clergyman, to understand 
good stuffing. But if I had only 
known who you were, I would 
never have brought you any dinner, 
sir.” 

“What a disloyal thing to say! 
Please to tell me why I ought to 
starve for being Hilary’s uncle.” . 

“ Because you would think that 
I wanted to coax you to—to be on 
my side, at least.” 

“To make a goose of me, with 
your goose! Well, you have me at 
your mercy, Mabel, I shall con- 
gratulate Hilary on having won 
the heart of the loveliest, best, 
and cleverest girl in the county 
of Kent.” 

“Oh no, sir, you must not’ say 
that, because I am nothing of the 
sort, and you must not laugh at me, 
like that. And how do you know 
that he has done it? And what 
will every one say, when they hear 
that he—that he would like to 
marry the daughter of a Grower ?” 

“ What does his father say ? 
That is the point. It matters very 
little what others say. And I will 
not conceal from you, pretty Mabel, 
that his father is bitterly set against 
it, and turned him out of doors, 
when he heard of it.” 

“Oh, that is why he has never 
written. He did not know how to 
break it to me. I was sure there 
was something bad. But of course 
1 could expect nothing else. Poor, 
poor sillies, both of us! I must give 
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him up, I see I must. I felt all 
along that I should have to do it.” 

“Don’t cry so; don’t cry, my 
dear, like that. There is plenty of 
time to talk of it. Things will come 
right in the end, no doubt. But 
what does your father say to it?” 

“T scarcely know whether he 
knows it yet. Hilary wanted to 
tell him; but I persuaded him to 
leave it altogether tome. And so 
I told my mother first; and she 
thought we had better not disturb 
my father about it, until we heard 
from Hilary. But I am almost sure 
sometimes that he knows it, and is 
not at all pleased about it, for he 
looks at me very strangely. He is 
the best and the kindest man living 
almost; but he has very odd ways 
sometimes ; and it is most difficult 
to turn him.” 

“So it is with most men who 
are worth their salt. I despise a 
weathercock. Would you like me 
to come in and see him; or shall I 
fish a little more first? Iam quite 
a new man since you fed me so 
well; and I scarcely can put up with 
this disgrace.” 

“Tf you would like to fish a little 
longer,” said Mabel, following the 
loving gaze, which (with true an- 
gling obstinacy) lingered still on the 
coy fair stream; “there is plent. 
of time to spare. My father rode 
off to Maidstone, as soon as he 
found that you were not coming 
in to supper; and he will not be 
back till it is quite dark. And I 
should have time for a talk with my 
mother, while you are attempting 
to catch a trout.” 

“ Now, Mabel, Mabel, you are 
too disdainful. Because I am not 
my own nephew (who learned what 
little he knows altogether from me), 
and because I have been so un- 
successful, you think that I know 
nothing ; women always judge by 
the event, having taken the tric 
from their fathers perhaps. But 
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you'were going to tell me some- 
thing to make up for my want of 
skill.” 

“Yes; but you must promise 
not to tell any one else, upon any 
account. My brother Charlie found 
it out; and I have not told even 
Hilary of it, because he could catch 
fish without it.” 

“You most insulting of all pretiy 
maidens, if you despise my science 
thus, I will tell Sir Roland that 
you are vain and haughty.” 

“Oh dear !” 

“Very ill-tempered.” 

“No, now, you never could say 
that.” 

“ Clumsy, ill-dressed, 
ternly.” 

“ Well done, well 
Hales !” 

“Yes, and very ugly.” 

“OR” 

“ Aha! I have taken your breath 
away, with absolute amazement. I 
wish Hilary could see you now ; he’d 
steal something very delightful, and 
then knock his excellent uncle down, 
But now, make it up, like a dear good 
girl; and tell me this great secret.” 

“Tt is the simplest thing in the 
world. You just take a little bit 
of this—see here, I have some in 
my basket ; and cut a little delicate 
strip, and whip it on the lower 
part of your fly. I have done it 
for Charlie many a time. I will do 
one for you, if you like, sir.” 

“Very well. I will try it, to 


and = slat- 


done, Mr, 
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please you; and for the sake of an 
experiment. Good-bye, good-bye, 
till dark, my dear. We shall see 
whether a clerk can catch fish or no.” 

When Mr. Hales returned at ° 
night to the hospitable old farm- 
house, he carried on his ample back 
between two and three dozen goodly 
trout ; for many of which he confessed 
himself indebted to Mabel’s clever 
fingers. Mrs, Lovejoy had been 
prepared by her daughter to receive 
him; but the Grower was not yet 
come home from Maidstone; which 
on the whole was a fortunate thing. 
For thus the Rector had time enough 
to settle with his hostess what 
should be done on his part, and on 
hers, towards the removal, or at any 
rate the gradual reduction, of the 
many stumbling-blocks that lay, as 
usual, upon true love’s course, For 
both foresaw that if the franklin’s 
pride should once be wounded, he 
would be certain to bar the way 
more sternly than even the baronet 
himself, And even without that, 
he could hardly be expected to 
forego al] in a moment his favourite 
scheme above described, that Mabel’s 
husband should carry on the ances- 
tral farm, and the growth of fruit. 
In his blunt old fashion, he cared 
very little for baronets, or for Nor- 
man blood ; and like a son of Tuscan 
soil, was well content to lead his 
life in cleaving paternal fields with 
the hoe, and nourishing household 
gods, and hearth. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


It is a fine thing to have quarters 
in an English country-town, where 
nobody knows who the sojourner is, 
and nobody cares who he may be. 
To begin (at gentle leisure) to feel 
interest in the place, and quicken 
up to the vein of humour throbbing 
through the High Street. The third 
evening cannot go over one’s head 


without a general sense being gained 
of the politics of the town, and, far 
more important—the politicians ; 
and if there only is a corporation, 
wisdom cries in the streets, and 
nobody can get on with anybody. 
However, when the fights are 
over, generally speaking, all cool 
down. 
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But this is about the last thing 
that a stranger should exert his 
intellect to understand. It would 
be pure waste of time; unless he 
means to buy a house and settle 
down, and try to be an alderman 
in two years’ time, and mount am- 
bition’s ladder even to the giddy 
height of mayoralty ; till the hand 
of death comes between the rungs 
and vertically drags him downward. 
And even then, for three months 
shall he be, “our deeply lamented 
townsman.” 

But if this visitor firmly declines 
(as, for his health, he is bound to 
do) these mighty combats, which 
always have the eyes of the nation 
fixed on them—if he is satisfied to 
lounge about, and say “ good morn- 
ing” here and there, to ascertain 
publi e sentiment concerning the 
state of the weather, and to lay out 
sixpence judiciously in cultivating 


good society—then speedily will he 
get draughts of knowledge enough 


to quench the most ardent thirst ; 
while the yawn of indolence merges 
in the quickening smile of interest. 
Then shall he get an insight into 
the commerce, fashion, religious 
feeling, jealousies s, and literature of 
the town, its just and pleasant self- 
esteem, its tolerance and intolerance 
(often equally inexplicable), its 
quiet enjoyments, and, best of all, 
its elegant flirtations. 

These things enabled Mr. Hales 
to pass an agreeable week at Ton- 
bridge, and to form acquaintance 
with some of itsles ading inhabitants ; 
which in pursuit of his object he 
was resolved, as far as he could, to 
do. And from all of these he ob- 
tained very excellent tidings of the 
Lovejoys, as being a quiet, well- 
conducted, and highly respectable 
family, admitted (whenever they 
cared to be so) to the best society 
of the neighbourhood, and forgiven 
for growing cherries, and even for 
keeping a three-horsed van. 
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Also, as regarded his own impres- 
sions, the more he saw of Old Ap- 
plewood farm, the more he was 
pleased with it and with its owners ; 
and calling upon his brother parson, 
the incumbent of the parish, he 
found in him a congenial soul, who 
wanted to get a service out of him. 
For this Mr. Hales was too wide 
awake, having tuken good care to 
leave sermons at home ; because he 
had been Jong enough in holy orders 
to know what delight all parsons 
find in spoiling one another's holi- 
days. Moreover, he had promised 
himself the pleasure of sitting in a 
pew, for once, repossessing the right 
to yawn, ad libitum, and even fall 
into a murmurous nap, after exhaust- 
ing the sweetness of the well-known 
Lucretian sentiment — to gaze in 
safety at another’s labours; or, as 
the navvy more tersely put it, when 
asked of his summum bonum, to 
“look on at t’other beggars.” 

Meanwhile, however, many little 
things were beginning to go cross- 
wise. For instance, ‘Hilary walked 
down headlong, being exceedingly 
short of cash, to comfort Mabel, and 
to get good quarters, and perhaps to 
go on about everything. Luckily, 
his uncle Struan met him in the 
street of Sevenoaks (whither he had 
ridden for a little change), and 
amazed him with very strong lan- 
guage, and begged him not to make 
a confounded fool of himself, and so 
took him into a hostelry. The young 
man, of course, was astonished to see 
his uncle carrying on so, dressed as 
a layman, and roving about without 
any wife or family. 

But when he knew for whose 
sake it was done, and how strongly 
his uncle was siding with him, his 
gratitude and good emotions were 
such that he scarcely could finish 
his quart of beer. 

“My boy, 1 am thoroughly a- 
shamed of you,” said his uncle, look- 
ing queerly at him. “You are most 
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immature for married life, if you 
give way to your feelings so.” 

“ But uncle, when a man is down 
so much, and turned out of doors by 
his own father os 

.“ When a ‘man! When a 
‘boy’ is what you mean, I suppose. 
A man would take it differently.” 

“Tam sure I take it very well,” 
said Hilary, trying to smile at it. 
“There, I will drink up my beer; 
for I know that sort of thing always 
vexes you. Now, can you say that 
I have kicked up a row, or done any- 
thing that I might have done ?” 

“No, my boy, no; quite the 
opposite thing ; you have taken it 
most angelically. 

* Angelically, without an angel- 
us, uncle, or even a stiver in my 
pocket ! Only the cherub aloft, you 
know 

“T don’t know anything about 
him; and the allusion, to my mind, 
is profane.” 

*‘ Now, uncle, you are hypercler- 
ical, because I have caught you 
dressed as a bagman !” 

“T don’t understand your big 
Oxford words. In my days they 
taught theology.” 

“And hunting ; come now, Uncle 
Struan, didn’t they teach you hunt- 
in y ?? 

“ Well,” said the Rector, stroking 
his chin; “I was a poor young man, 
of course, and could not afford that 
sort of thing.” 

“Yes, but you did, you know, 
Uncle Struan; I have heard you 
boast of it fifty times.” 

“What a plague you are, Hilary ! 
There may have been times—how- 
ever, you are going on quite as if we 
were sitting and having a cozy talk 
after dinner at West Lorraine.” 

“T wish to goodness we were, my 
dear uncle, I never shall see such 
a dinner again.” 

“ My dear boy, my dear boy ; to 
talk like that, at your time: of life! 
What a thing love is, to be sure! 
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However, in that state, a dinner is 
no matter.” 

“ Well, I shall be off now for 
Loudon again. A bit of bread and 
cheese, after all, is as good as any- 
thing. Good- -bye, my dear uncle, 
I shall always thank you.’ 

“You shall thank me for two 
things before you start. And you 
should not start, except that I know 
it to be at present best for you. 
You shall thank me for as good a 
dinner as can be got in a place like 
this; and after that for five good 
guineas, just to go on for a bit 
with.” 

Thus the Rector had his way, and 
fed his nephew bountifully, and 
sent him back with a better heart 
in his breast, to meet the future. 
Hilary of course was much aggriev- 
ed, and inclined to be outrageous, at 
having walked four-and-twenty miles, 
with eager proceeding at every step, 
and then being balked of a sight 
of his love. Howev er, he saw that 
it was for the best ; and five guineas 
(feel as you will) i is something. 

His good uncle paid his fare back 
by the stage, and saw him go off, 
and kissed hands to him ; feeling 
greatly relieved as soon as ever he 
was round the corner; for he must 
have spoiled everything at the farm. 
Therefore this excellent uncle re- 
turned to the snug little sanded 
parlour, to smoke a fresh pipe ; and 
to think, in its influence, how to get 
on with these new affairs, 

Here were heaps of trouble rising ; 
as peaks of volcanoes come out of 
the sea. And who was to know 
how to manage things, so as to make 
them all subside again? Hilary 
might seem easy to deal with, so 
long as he had no money; but even 
he was apt to take strange whims 
into his head, although he might 
feel that he could not pay for them. 
And then there was the Grower, an 
obstinate factor in any calculation ; 
and the Grower’s wife, who might 
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appeal perhaps to the Attorney- 
General; also Sir Roland, with his 
dry unaccountable manner of regard- 
ing things; and last not least, the 
Rector’s own superior part. of his 
household. If he could not manage 
them, anybody at first sight would 
say that the fault must be altogether 
his own—that a man who cannot 
lay down the law to his own wife 
and daughters, really is no man; 
and deserves to -be treated accord- 
ingly. Yet this depends upon spe- 
cial gifts. The Rector could carry 
on very well, when he understood 
the subject, even with his wife and 
daughters, till it came to crying. 
Still, in the end (as he knew in his 
heart), he always got the worst of it. 

Now what would all these ladies 
say, if the incumbent of the parish, 
the rector of the rectory, the very 
husband or father of all of them- 
selves—as the case might be—were 
to depart from his sense of right, 
and the principles he had laid down 
to them, to such an extent as to 
cherish Hilary in black rebellion 
against his own father? Suasion 
would be lost among them. It is a 
thing that may be tried, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, as against 
one lady, when quite alone; but 
with four ladies all taking different 
views of the matter in question, yet 
ready in a moment to combine 
against any form of reason,—a 
bachelor must be Quixotic, a hus- 
band and father idiotic, if be relies 
upon any other motive power than 
that of his legs. But the Rece- 
tor was not the man to run away, 
even from his own family. So, on 
the whole, he resolved to let things 
follow their own course, until some- 
thing new showu begin to rise. 
Except at least upon two little points 
—one, that Hilary should be kept 
from visiting the farm just now; 
and the other, that the Grower must 
be told of all this love-affair. 

Mr. Hales, as an owner of daugh- 
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ters, felt that it was no more than 
a father’s due to know what his 
favourite child was about in such 
important matters; and he thought 
it the surest way to set him bitterly 
against any moderation, if he were 
left to find out by surprise what was 
going on at his own hearth. It 
happened, however, that the Grower 
had a shrewd suspicion of the whole 
of it, and was Jaughing in his sleeve, 
and winking (in his own deter- 
mined way) at his good wife’s 
manceuvres. “IT shall stop it all, 
when I please,” he said to himself, 
every night at bed-time; “ let them 
have their little game, and make up 
their minds to astonish me.” For 
he, like almost every man who has 
attained the age of sixty, looked 
back upon love as a brief excrescence, 
of about the same character as a 
wart. 

“ Ay, ay, no need to tell me,” he 
answered, when Mrs. Lovejoy, under 
the parson’s advice, and at Mabel’s 
entreaty, broke the matter to him. 
“T don’t go about with my eyes 
shut, wife. A man that knows 
every pear that grows can tell the 
colour on a maiden’s cheek. I have 
settled to send her away to-morrow 
to her Uncle Clitherow. The old 
mare will be ready at ten o’clock. 
I meant to leave you to guess the 
reason ; you are so clever all of you. 
Ha, ha! you thought the old Grower 
was as blind as a bat; now, didn’t 
you?” 

“ Well, at any rate,” replied Mrs. 
Lovejoy, giving her pillow an angry 
thump, “I think you might have 
consulted me, Martin; with half 
her clothes in the wash-tub, and a 
frayed ribbon on her Sunday hat! 
Men are so hot and inconsiderate. 
All to be done in a moment, of 
course! The least you could have 
done, I am sure, would have been 
to tell me beforehand, Martin; and 
not to pack her off like that.” 

“To be sure! Just as you told 
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me, good wife, your plan for packing 
her off, for good! Now just go to 
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sleep; and don’t beat about so. 
When I say a thing I do it.” 


CHAPTER XXX. * 


When the flaunting and the flout- 
ing of the summer-prime are over ; 
when the leaves of tree, and bush, 
and even of unconsidered weeds, 
hang on their stalks, instead of 
standing upright, as they used to 
do; and very often a convex sur- 
face, by the cares of life, is worn 
into a small concavity; a gradual 
change, to a like effect, may be ex- 
pected in the human mind, 

A man remembers that his own 
autumn.is once more coming over 
him ; that the light is surely wan- 
ing, and the darkness gathering in ; 
that more of his plans are shed and 
scattered, as the sun “ draws water” 
among the clouds, or as the gossamer 
floats idly over the sear and seeded 
grass. Therefore it is high time to 
work, to strengthen the threads of 
the wavering plan, to tighten the 
mesh of the woven web, to cast 
about here and there for completion, 
if the design shall be ever complete. 

So now, as the summer passed, a 
certain gentleman, of more repute 
perhaps than reputation, began to 
be anxious about his plans. 

Sir Remnant Chapman owned 
large estates adjoining the dwindled 
but still fair acreage of the Lor- 
raines in the weald of Sussex. 
Much as he differed from Sir 
Roland in tastes and habits and 
character, he, announced himself, 
wherever he went, as his most in- 
timate friend and ally. And cer- 
tainly he was received more freely 
than any other neighbour at Coombe 
Lorraine, and knew all the doings 
and ways of the family, and was 
even consulted now and _ then. 
Warm friendship, however, can 
searcely thrive without mutual re- 
spect; and though Sir Remnant 


could never escape from a certain 
unwilling respect for Sir Roland, 
the latter never could contrive to 
reciprocate the feeling. 

Because he knew that Sir Rem- 
nant was a gentleman of a type 
already even then departing, al- 
though to be found, at the present 
day, in certain parts of England. 
A man of fixed opinions, and even 
what might be accounted principles 
(at any rate by himself) concerning 
honour, and birth, and betting, and 
patriotism, and some other matters, 
included in a very small et-cetera. 
It is hard to despise a man who has 
so many points settled in his sys- 
tem; but it is harder to respect 
him, when he sees all things with 
one little eye, and that eye a vicious 
one, Sir Remnant Chapman had 
no belief in the goodness of woman, 
or the truth of man—in the beauti- 
ful balance of nature, or even the 
fatherly kindness that comforts us. 
Therefore nobody could love him; 
and very few people paid much at- 
tention to his dull hatred of man- 
kind. “Contempt,” he always 
called it; but he had not power to 
make it that; neither had he any 
depth of root, to throw up eminence. 
A “bitter weed” many people called 
him ; and yet he was not altogether 
that. For he liked to act against 
his nature, perhaps from its own 
perversity; and often did kind 
things, to spite his own spiteful- 
ness, by doing them. As for sense 
of right and wrong, he had none 
outside of his own wishes; and he 
always expected the rest of the 
world to move on the same low 
system. How could such a man 
get on, even for an hour, with one 
so different—and more than that, 
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so opposite to him—as the good Sir 
Roland? Mr. Hales, who was not 
(as we know) at all a tight-laced 
man himself, and may perhaps have 
been a little jealous of Sir Remnant, 
put that question to himself, as well 
as to his wife and family; and echo 
only answered “ how?’ However, 
soever, there was the fact; and how 
many facts can we call to mind ever 
so much stranger ? 

Sir Remnant’s only son, Stephen 
Chapman, was now about thirty 
years of age, and everybody said 
that it was time for him to change 
his mode of life. Even his father 
admitted that he had made an un- 
reasonably long job of “sowing his 
wild oats,” and now must take to 
some better culture. And nothing 
seemed more likely to lead to this 
desirable result than a speedy en- 
gagement to an accomplished, sen- 
sible, and attractive girl, There- 
fore, after a long review and dis- 
cussion of all the young ladies 
round, it had been settled that the 
heir of all the Chapmans should lay 
close siege to young Alice Lorraine. 

“Captain Chapman”—as Stephen 
was called by courtesy in that 
neighbourhood, having held a com- 
mission in a fashionable regiment 
until it was ordered to the war— 
this man was better than his father 
in some ways, and much worse in 
others. He was better, from weak- 
ness; not having the strength to 
work out works of iniquity; and 
also from having some touches of 
kindness, whereof his father was 
intact. He was worse, because he 
had no sense of honour, no rudiment 
of a principle; not even a dubious 
preference for the truth, at first 
sight, against a lie. 
man, however, could do one manly 
thing, and only one. He could 
drive, having cultivated the art, in 
the time when it meant something. 
Horses were broken then, not 
trained—as nowadays they must be 
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—and skill and nerve were needed 
for the management of a four-in- 
hand. Captain Chapman was the 
first in those parts to drive like 
Ericthonius, and it took him a very 
long time to get his father to sit 
behind him. For the roads were 
still very bad and perilous, and 
better suited for postilions than for 
Stephen Chapman’s team. 

He durst not drive up Coombe 
Lorraine, or at any rate he feared 
the descent as yet, though he meant 
some day to venture it. And now 
that he was come upon his wooing, 
he left his gaudy equipage at the 
foot of the hill, to be sent back to 
Steyning and come for him at an 
appointed time. Then he and his 
father, with mutual grumblings, 


took to the steep ascent on foot. 

Sir Roland had asked them, a 
few days ago, to drive over and 
dine with him, either on Thursday, 
or any other day that might suit 
them. They came on the Thursday, 


with their minds made up to be 
satisfied with anything. But they 
certainly were not very well pleased 
to find that the fair Mistress Alice 
had managed to give them the slip 
entirely. She was always ready to 
meet Sir Remnant, and discharge 
the duties of a hostess to him; but 
from some deep instinctive aversion 
she could not even bear to sit at 
table with the Captain. She knew 
not at all what his character was; 
neither did Sir Roland know a 
tenth part of his ill repute; other- 
wise he had never allowed him to 
approach the maiden. He simply 
looked upon Captain Chapman as 
a fashionable man of the day, who 
might have been a little wild per- 
haps, but now meant to settle down 
in the country and attend to his 
father’s large estates. 
However, neither of the guests 
suspected that their visit had fixed 
the date of another little visit pend- 
ing long at Horsham; and one girl 
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being as good as another to men of 
the world of that stamp, they were 
well content, when the haunch went 
out, to clink a glass with the Rector’s 
daughters, instead of receiving .a 
distant bow from. a diffident and 
very shy young lady. 

“ Now, Lorraine,” -began Sir 
Remnant, after the ‘ladies had left 
the room, and the Captain was gone 
out to look at something, according 
to arrangement, and had taken the 
Rector with him, “we have known 
one another a good many years; 
and I want a little sensible talk 
with you.” 

“Sir Remnant, I hope that our 
talk is always sensible; so far at 
least as can be expected on my 
part.” 

“There you are again, Lorraine, 
using some back meaning, such as 
no one else can enter into. But 
let that pass. Itis your way. Now 
I want to say something to you.” 


“T also am smitten with a strong 
desire to know what it is, Sir Rem- 
nant.” 

“Well, it is neither more nor 


less than this. You know what 
dangerous times we live in, with 
every evil power let loose, and Satan 
like a roaring lion, rampant and 
triumphant. Thank you, yes, I will 
take a pinch; your snuff is always 
so delicious. With the arch-enemy 
prowling about, with democracy, 
nonconformity, infidelity, and rick- 
burnings - 

“ Exactly so, 
press it! I was greatly struck with 
it in the ‘George and Dragon’s’ 
report of your speech at the farmer’s 
dinner at Billinghurst.” 

“ Well, well, I may have said it 
before; but for all that, it is the 
truth. Can you deny it, Sir Roland 
Lorraine ?” 

“Far be it from me to deny the 
truth. I am listening with the 
greatest interest.” 


“No, you are not; you never 
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do. You are always thinking of 
something to yourself. But what I 
was going to say was this, that it 
is high time to cement the union, 
and draw close the bonds of amity 
between all good men, all men of 
any principle—by which I mean— 
come now, you know.” 

“To be sure; you 
stanch Tories.” 

“Yes, yes; all who hold by 
Church and State, land and the con- 
stitution. I have educated my son 
carefully in the only right and true 
principles. Train up a child—you 
know what I mean. And you, of 
course, have brought up your daugh- 
ter upon the same right system.” 

“ Nay, rather, I have left her to 
form her own ‘political opinions. 
And to the best of my belief, she 
has formed none.” 

“ Lorraine, I am heartily glad to 
hear it. That is how all the girls 
should be. When I was in London, 
they turned me sick with asking my 
opinion. The less they know, the 
better for them. Knowledge of any- 
thing makes a woman so deucedly 
contradictory. My poor dear wife 
could read and write, and that was 
quite enough for her. She did it on 
the jam-pots always, and she could 
spell most of it. Ah, she was a 
most wonderful woman !” 

“She was. I often found much 
pleasure in her conversation. She 
knew so many things that never 
come by way of reading.” 

“And so does Stephen, You 
should hear him. He never reads 
any sort of book. Ah, that is the 
true learning. Books always make 
stupid people. Now it struck me 
that—ah, you know, I see. A 
No 
catching a weasel asleep.” Here Sir 
Remnant screwed up one eye, and 
gave Sir Roland a poke in the ribs, 
with the most waggish air imagin- 
able. 


“ Again and again I assure you,” 


mean all 
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said his host, “that I have not the 
smallest idea what you mean. Your 
theory about books has in me the 
most thorough confirmation.” 

“ Aha! it is all very well—all very 
well to pretend, Lorraine. Another 
pinch of snuff, and that settles it. 
Let them set up their horses together 
as soon as ever they please—eh ?” 

“Who? What horses? Why 
will you thus visit me with impene- 
trable enigmas ?” 

“ Visit “you ! Why, you invited 
me yourself! Who indeed! Why, 
of course, my lad Steenie and your 
girl Lallie !” 

“ Captain Chapman and my Alice! 
Such a thought never entered my 
mind. Do you know that poor 
Alice is little more than seventeen 
years old? And Captain Chapman 
must be—let me see ad 

“ Never mind what he is. He is 
my son and heir, and there’ll be fifty 
thousand to settle on his wife, in 
hard cash—not so bad nowadays.” 

“Sir Remnant Chapman, I beg 
you not to say another word on the 
subject. Your son must be twice 
my daughter’s age, and he looks 
even more than that ai 

“Dash my wig! Then I am 
seventy, I suppose. What the 
dickens have his looks got to do 
with the matter? I don’t call him 
at all a bad-looking fellow. A chip 
of the old block, that’s what he is. 
Ah, many a fine woman,I can tell 
you ” 

“ Now, if you please,” Sir Roland 
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said, with a very clear and deter- 
mined voice—“ if you please, we will 
drop this subject. Your son may be 
a very good match, and no doubt he 
is in external matters; and if Alice 
when old enough should become at- 
tached to him, perhaps I might not 
oppose it. There is nothing more 
to be said at present ; and, above 
all things, she must not hear of it.” 

“T see, I see,” answered the other 
baronet, who was rather short of 
temper. “ Missy must be kept to 
her bread and milk, and good books, 
and all that, a little longer. By the 
by, Lorraine, what was it I heard 
about your son the other day—that 
he had been making a fool of him- 
self with some grocer’s daughter ?” 

“T have not heard of any grocer’s 
daughter. And as he will shortly 
leave England, people perhaps will 
have less to say about him. His 
commission is promised, as perhaps 
you know; and he is not likely to 
quit the army because there is fight- 
ing going on,’ 

Sir Remnant felt all the sting of 
that hit; his face (which showed 
many signs of good living) flushed 
to the tint of the claret in his hand, 
and he was just about to make a 
very coarse reply, when luckily the 
Rector came back suddenly, followed 
by the valiant Captain. Sir Roland 
knew that he had allowed himself 
to be goaded into bad manners for 
once, and he strove to make up for 
it by unwonted attention to the 
warrior. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


It was true that Hilary had at- 
tained at last the great ambition of 


his life. He had changed the pen 
for the sword, the sand for powder, 
and the ink for blood; and in a few 
days he would be afloat, on his way 
to join Lord Wellington. His fa- 
ther’s obstinate objections had at 


last been overcome ; for there seemed 
to be no other way to cut the, soft 
net of enchantment, and throw him 
into a sterner world. 

His uncle Struan had done his 
best, and tried to the utmost stretch 
the patience of Sir Roland, with 
countless words, until the latter ex 
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claimed at last, “Why, you seem 
to be worse than the boy himself! 
You went to spy out the nakedness 
of the land, and you returned in 
a fortnight with grapes of Eshcol. 
Truly this Danish Lovejoy is more 
potent than the great Cantte. He 
turns at his pleasure the tide of 
opinion.” 

“ Roland, now you go too far. It 
is not the Grower that I indite of, 
but his charming daughter. If you 
could but once be persuaded to see 
her 1g 

“Ofcourse. Exactly what Hilary 
said. In him I could laugh at it; 
but in you Well, a great phi- 
losopher tells us that every jot of 
opinion (even that of a babe, I sup- 
pose) is to be regarded as an equal 
item of the ‘universal consensus.’ 
And the universal consensus be- 
comes, or forms, or fructifies, or 
solidifies, into the great homogene- 
ous truth. I may not quote him 


aright, and I beg his pardon for so 


lamely rendering him. However, 
that is‘ rude sketch of his view, a 
brick from his house—to mix meta- 
phors—and perhaps you remember 
it better, Struan.” 

“God forbid! The only thing I 
remember out of all my education is 
the stories—what do you call them ? 
—mythologies. Capital some of 
them are, capital! Ah, they do so 
much good to boys—teach them 
manliness and self-respect !” 

“Do they? However, to return 
to this lovely daughter of the Kent- 
ish Alcinous—by the way, if his 
ancestors were Danes who took to 
gardening, it suggests a rather start- 
ling analogy. The old Corycian is 
believed (though without a particle 
of evidence) to have been a pirate 
in early life, and therefore to have 
taken to pot-herbs. Let that pass. 
I could never have believed it ex- 
cept for this instance of Lovejoy.” 

“ And how, if you please,” broke 
in the Rector, who was always jeal- 
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ous of “ Norman blood,” because he 
had never heard that he had any ; 
“how were the Normans less pirafi- 
cal, if you please, than the Danes, 
their own grandfathers? Except 
that they were sick at sea—big 
rogues all of them, in my opinion. 
The Saxons were the only honest 
fellows. Ay, and they would have 
thrashed those Normans but for the 
leastest little accident. When I 
hear of those Normans, without any 
shoulders—don’t tell me ; they never 
would have built such a house as 
this is, otherwise—what do you 
think I feel ready to do, sir? Why, 
to get up, and to lift my coat, 
and-——” 

“ Come, come, Struan; we quite 
understand all your emotions with- 
cut that. This makes you a very 
bigoted ambassador in our case. You 
meant to bring back all. the truth, 
of course. But when you found the 
fishing good, and the people roughly 
hospitable, and above all a Danish 
smack in their manners, and figures, 
and even their eyes, which have 
turned on the Kentish soil, I am 
told, to a deep and very brilliant 
brown 

“Yes, Roland, you are right for 
once, At any rate, it is so with 
her.” 

“Very well. Then you being, 
as you always are, a sudden man— 
what did you do but fall in love (in 
an elderly fatherly manner of course) 
with this—what is her name, now 
again? I never can recollect it.” 

“You de. You never forget any- 
thing. Her name is ‘ Mabel.’ And 
you may be glad to pronounce it 
pretty often, in your old age, Sir 
Roland.” 

“Well, it is a pretty name, and 
deserves a pretty bearer. But, 
Struan, you are a man of the world. 
You know what Hilary is; and you 
know (though we do not give our- 
selves airs, and drive four horses in 
a hideous yellow coach, and wear 
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diamond rings worth a thousand 
pounds), you know what the Lor- 
raines have always been—a little 
particular in their ways, and a little 
inclined to, to, perhaps ag 

“To look down on the rest of the 
world, without ever letting them 
know it, or even knowing it your- 
selves perhaps. Have I hit it 
aright, Sir Roland ?” 

“Not quite that. Indeed, noth- 
ing could be further from what I 
was thinking of.” Sir Roland Lor- 
raine sighed gently here; and even 
his brother-in-law had not the least 
idea why he did so, It was that 
Sir Roland, like all the more able 
Lorraines for several centuries, was 
at heart a fatalist. And this 


family taint had perhaps been 
deepened by the infusion of East- 
ern blood. This was the bar so 
often iixed between them and the 
rest of the world—a barrier which 
must hold good, while every man 


cares for his neighbour’s soul, so 
much more than his own for ever. 

“Ts it anything in religion, Rol- 
and?” the Rector whispered kind- 
ly. “I know that you are not ortho- 
dox, and a good deal puffed up with 
carnal knowledge. Still, if it is 
in my line at all; I am not a very 
high authority — but perhaps I 
might lift you over it. They are 
saying all sorts of things now in the 
world; and I have taken two hours 
a-day, several days—now you need 
not laugh—in a library we have got 
up at Horsham, filled with the best 
divinity; so as to know how to 
answer them.” 

“My dear Struan,” Sir Roland 
replied, without so much as the 
gleam of a smile, “ that was really 
good of you. And you now have so 
many other things to attend to with 
young dogs, and that; and the Ist 
of September next week, I believe ! 
What a relief that must be to you!” 

“ Ay, that it iss You cannot ima- 
gine, of course, with all your many 
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ways of frittering time away indoors, 
what a wearing thing it is to have 
nothing better than rabbit-shooting, 
or teaching a ge oy drop to shot, 
But now about Hilary: you must 
relent—indeed you must, dear Rol- 
and. Heis living on sixpence a-day, 
I believe — virtuous fellow, most 
rare young man! Why, if that 
dirty Steve oe now had been 
treated as you have served Hilary 
—note of hand, bill-drawing, post- 
obits,—and you might even think 
yourself lucky if there were no big 
forgery to hush up. Ah, his father 
may think what he likes; but I 
look on Hilary as a perfect wonder, 
a Bayard, a Crichton, a pelican !” 

“Surely you mean a paragon, 
Struan ? 7 What young aie tae 
to feed from his own breast ?” 

“TI meant what I said, as I al- 
ways do. And how can you know 
what young he has, when you never 
even let him come near you? Ah, 
if I only had such a son.” Here 
the Rector, who really did complain 
that he had no son to teach how to 
shoot, managed to get his eyes a 
little touched with genial moisture. 

“This is grievous,” Sir Roland 
answered ; “and a little more than 
I ever expected, or can have enabled 
myself to deserve. Now, Struan, 
will you cease from wailing, if I 
promise one thing ?” 

“That must depend upon what 
it is. It will take a good many 
thin I am afraid, to make me 
think well of you again.” 

“To hear such a thing from the 
head of the parish! Now, Struan, 
be not vindictive. I ought to have 
let you get a good day’s shooting, 
and then your terms would have 
been easier.” 

“Well, Roland, you know that 
we can do nothing. The estates 
are tied up in such a wonderful way, 
by some lawyer’s trick or other, 
through a whim of that blessed old 
lady—she can’t hear me, can she? 
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—that Hilary has his own sister’s 
life between him and the inherit- 
ance; so far as any of us can make 
out.” 

“So that you need not have 
boasted,” answered Sir Roland, with 
a quiet smile, “about his being a 
Bayard, in refraining from post- 
obits.” 

“Well, well; you know what I 
meant quite well. The Jews are 
not yet banished from England. 
And there is reason to fear that they 
never will be. There are plenty of 
them to discount his chance; if he 
did what many other boys would do.” 

Sir Roland felt the truth of this. 
And he feared in his heart that he 
might be pushing his only son a 
little too hard, in reliance upon his 
honour. 

“ Will you come to the point for 
once?” he asked, with a look of 
despair, and a voice of the same. 
“This is my offer—to get Hilary a 
commission in a foot-regiment, pack 
him off to the war in Spain; ‘and if 
in three years after that he sticks to 
that Danish Nausicaa, and I am 
alive—why, then, he shall have her.” 

Mr. Hales threw back his head— 
for he had a large, deep head, and 
when it wanted to think it would go 
back—and then he answered warily. 

“It is a very poor offer, Sir Roland. 
At first sight it seems fair enough. 
But you, with your knowledge of 
youth, and especially such a youth 
as Hilary, rely upon the effects of 
absence, change, adventures, dan- 
gers, Spanish beauties, and, worst of 
all, wider knowledge of the world, 
and the company of fighting men, 
to make him jilt his love, or per- 
haps take even a worse course than 
that.” 

“You are wrong,” said Sir Rol- 
and, with much contempt. “Sir 
Remnant Chapman might so have 

meant it. Struan, you ought to 
know me better. But I think that I 
have a right, at least, to try the sub- 
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stance of such a whim, before I 
yield to it, and install, as the future 
mistress, a—well, what do you want 
me to call her, Struan ?” 

“Let it be, Roland; let it be. 
I am a fair man, if you are not; 
and I can make every allowance 
for you. But I think that your 
heir should at least be entitled to 
swing his legs over a horse, Sir 
Roland.” 

“ T, on the other hand, think that 
it would be his final ruin to do so. 
He would get among reckless fel- 
lows, to whom he is already too 
much akin. It has happened so 
with several of my truly respected 
ancestors. They have gone into 
cavalry regiments, and ridden full 
gallop through their estates. I am 
not a penurious man, as you know, 
and few think less of money. Can 
you deny that, even in your vitiated 
state of mind ?” 

“T cannot deny it,” the Rector 
answered; “you never think twice 
about money, Roland—except, of 
course, when you are bound to do 
so.” 


“Very well; then you can be- 
lieve that I wish poor Hilary to start 
afoot, solely for his own benefit. 
There is very hard fighting just now 


in Spain, or on the confines of Por- 


tugal. I hate ail fighting, as you 
are aware. Still it isa thing that 
must be done.” 

“Good Lord !” cried the Rector, 
“how you do talk! As if it was so 
many partridges !” 

“No, it is better than that— 
come, Struan —because the par- 
tridges carry no guns, you know.” 

**[ should be confoundedly sorry 
if they did,” the Rector answered, 
with a shudder. “ Fancy letting fly 
at a bird, who might have a long 
barrel under his tail !” 

“Tt is an appalling imagination. 
Struan, I give you credit for it. 
But here we are, as usual, wander- 
ing from the matter which we have 
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in hand. Are you content, or are 
you not, with what I propose about 
Hilary ?” 

In this expressly alternative form, 
there lurks a great deal of vigour. 
If a man says, “are you satisfied ?” 
you begin to cast about and wonder, 
whether you might not win better 
terms. Many side-issues come in, 
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and disturb you; and your way to 
say “yes” is dubious. But if he 
only clench his inquiry with the 
option of the strong negative, the 
weakest of all things, human nature 
that hates to say “no,” is tampered 
with. This being so, Uncle Struan 
thought for a moment or so; and 
then said, “ Yes, I am.” 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Is it just or even honest—fair, of 
course, it cannot be—to deal so much 
with the heavy people, the eldermost 
ones and the bittermost, and leave al- 
together with nothing said of her— 
or not even let her have her own say 
—as sweet a young maiden as ever 
lived, and as true, and brave, and 
kind an one? Alice was of a differ- 
ent class altogether from Mabel 
Lovejoy. Mabel was a dear-hearted 
girl, loving, pure, unselfish, warm, 
and good enough to marry any man, 
and be his own wife for ever. 

But Alice went far beyond all that. 
Her nature was cast in a different 
mould. She had not only the depth 
—which is the common property of 
women—but she also had the height 
of loving. Such as a mother has 
for her children ; rather than a wife 
towards her husband. And yet by 
no means an imperious or exacting af- 
fection, but tender, submissive, and 
delicate. Inasmuch as her brother 
stood next to her father, or in some 
points quite on a level with him, 
in her true regard and love, it was 
not possible that her kind heart 
could escape many pangs of late. 
In the first place, no loving sister is 
likely to be altogether elated by the 
discovery that her only brother has 
found some one who shall be hence- 
forth more to him than herself is. 
Alice, moreover, had a very strong 
sense of the rank and dignity of the 
Lorraines; and she disliked, even 
more than her father did, the im- 


portation of this “vegetable pro- 
duct,” as she rather facetiously 
called poor Mabel, into their castle 
of lineage. But now when Hilary 
was going away, to be drowned on 
the voyage perhaps, or at least to be 
shot, or sabred, or ridden over by 
those who had horses—while he had 
none—or even if he escaped all that, 
to be starved, or frozen, or sunstruck, 
for the sake of his country—as our 
best men are, while their children 
survive to starve afterwards—it 
came upon Alice as a heavy blow 
that she never might happen to see 
him again. Although her father 
had tried to keep her from the cx- 
citement of the times, and the gasp of 
the public for dreadful news (a gasp 
which is deeper and wider always, 
the longer the time of waiting is), 
still there were too many mouths of 
rumour for any one to stop them all. 
Although the old butler turned his 
cuffs up—to show what an arm he 
still possessed—and grumbled that 
all this was nothing, and a bladder 
of wind in comparison with what 
he had known forty years agone, 
and though Mrs. Pipkins, the house- 
keeper, quite agreed with him and 
went further; neither was the cook 
at all disposed to overdo the thing ; 
it was of no service—they could not 
stay the torrent of public opinion. 
Trotman had been taken on, 
rashly (as may have been said be- 
fore), as upper footman in lieu of the 
old-established and trusty gentle- 
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man, who had been compelled by 
fierce injustice to retire, and take 
to a public-house—with a hundred 
pounds to begin upon—being reft 
of the office of footman for no other 
reason that he could hear of, except 
that he was apt to be, towards night- 
fall, not quite able to “keep his 
feet.” 

To him succeeded the headlong 
Trotman ; and one of the very first 
things he did was—as declared a 
long time ago, with deep sympathy, 
in this unvarnished tale—to kick 
poor Bonny, like a hopping spider, 
from the brow of the hill to the 
base thereof. 

Trotman may have had good mo- 
tives for this rather forcible move- 
ment; and it is not our place to 
condemn him. Still, in more than one 

uarter it was believed that he acted 
thus, through no zeal whatever for 
virtue or justice ; but only because he 
so loved his perquisites, and sus- 
pected that Bonny got smell of them. 
And the butler quite confirmed this 
view, and was much surprised at 
Trotman’s conduct ; for Bonny was 
accustomed to laugh at his jokes, 
and had even sold some of his bottles 
for him. 

In such a crisis, scarcely any one 
would regard such a trivial matter. 
And yet none of us ought to kick 
anybody, without knowing what it 
may lead to. Violence is to be de- 
prone gt for it has to be paid for 

eyond its value, in twelve cases 
out of every dozen. And so it was 
now ; for, if Coombe Lorraine had 
been before this, as Mrs. Pipkins de- 
clared (having learned French from 
her cookery-book), “ the most Triest- 
est place in the world,” it became 
even duller now that Bonny was in- 
duced, by personal considerations, to 
terminate rather abruptly his over- 
tures to the kitchen-maid. For who 
brought the tidings of all great 
events and royal proceedings? Our 
Bonny. Who knew the young man 
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of every housemaid in the vales of 
both Adur and Arun? Our Bonny. 
Who could be trusted to carry a 
scroll (or in purer truth perhaps, a 
scrawl) that should be treasured 
through the love-lorn hours of wait- 
ing—at table—in a zebra waistcoat? 
Solely and emphatically Bonny ! 

Therefore every tender domestic 
bosom rejoiced when the heartless 
Trotman was compelled to tread the 
track of his violence, lamely and 
painfully, twice every week, to fetch 
from Steyning his ‘George and the 
Dragon,’ which used to be delivered 
by Bonny. Mr. Trotman, however, 
was a generous man, and always 
ready to share as well as enjoy the 
delights of literature. Nothing 
pleased him better than to sit on 
the end of a table among the house- 
hold, ladies and gentlemen, with 
Mrs. Pipkins in the chair of honour, 
and interpret from his beloved jour- 
nal, the chronicles of the county, 
the country, and the Continent. 

“ Why, ho!” he shouted out one 
day, “what’s this? Can I believe 
my heyes? Our Halary going to 
the wars next week!” 

“No, now!” “Never can be 
“Most shameful!” some of his 
audience exclaimed, But Mrs. Pip- 
kins and the old butler shook their 
heads at one another, as much as 
to say, “I knowed it.” 

“Mr. Trotman,” said the senior 
housemaid, who entertained connu- 
bial views; “you are sure to be 
right in all you reads. You are 
such a bootiful scholard! Will you 
wie us by reading it out ?” 

“Hem! hem! Ladies all, it is 
yours to command, it is mine to 
obey. ‘The insatiable despot who 
sways the Continent seems resolved 
to sacrifice to his baleful lust of em- 
pire all the best and purest and 
noblest of the blood of Britain. It 
was only last weck that we had to 
mourn the loss sustained by all Sus- 
sex in the most promising scion of 
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a noble house. And now we have 
it on the best authority that Mr. H. 
L., the only son of the well-known 
and widely respected baronet resid- 
ing not fifty miles from Steyning, 
has received orders to join his regi- 
ment at the seat of war, under Lord 
Wellington. The gallant young 

entleman sails next week from 

ortsmouth in the troop-ship Sandy- 
legs ’—or some such blessed Indian 
name !” 

“The old scrimp!” exclaimed 
the cook, a warm adherent of 
Hilary’s. “To send him out in a 
nasty sandy ship, when his birth 
were to go on horseback, the same 
as all the gentlefolks do to the 
wars |” 

“ But Mrs. Merryjack, you forget,” 
explained the accomplished Trot- 
man, “that Great Britain is a 
hisland, ma’am. And no one can’t 


ride from a hisland on horseback ; 
at least it was so when I wasaboy.” 


“Then it must be so now, John 
Trotman; for what but a boy are 
you now, I should like to know ? 
And a bad-mannered boy, in my 
humble opinion, to want to teach 
his helders their duty. I know 
that I lives in a hisland, of course, 


the same as all the Scotchmen does, - 


and goes round the sun like a joint 
on a spit ; and so does nearly all of 
us. But perhaps John Trotman 
doesn’t.” 

With this “ withering sarcasm,” 
the lady-cook turned away from 
poor Trotman, and then delivered 
these memorable words— 

“Sir Rowland will repent too late. 
Sir Rowland wil] shed the briny 
tear, the same as might any one of 
us, even on £3 a-year, for sending 
his only son out in a ship, when he 
ought to a’ sent ’un on horseback.” 

Mrs. Pipkins nodded assent, and 
so did the ancient butler ; and Trot- 
man felt that public opinion was 
wholly against him, until such time 
as it should be further educated, 
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But such a discussion had been 
aroused, that there was no chance 
of its stopping here; and Alice, 
who loved to collect opinions, had 
many laid before her. She listened 
to all judiciously, and pretended to 
do it judicially ; and after that she 
wondered whether she had done 
what she ought to do. For she 
knew that she was only very young, 
with nobody to advise her ; and the 
crushing weight of the world upon 
her, if she tripped or forgot herself. 
Most girls of her age would have 
been at school, and taken childish 
peeps at the world, and burnished 
up their selfishness by conflict with 
one another ; but Sir Roland had 
kept to the family custom, and 
taught and trained his daughter at 
home, believing as he did that young 
women lose some of their best and 
most charming qualities by what 
he called “gregarious education.” 
Alice therefore had been under care 
of a good and well-taught governess 
—for “masters” at that time were 
proper to boys—until her mind was 
quite up to the mark, and capable 
of taking care of itself. For, in 
those days, it was not needful for 
any girl to know a great deal more 
than was good for her. 

Early one September evening, 
when the day and year hung calmly 
in the balance of the sun ; when sen- 
sitive plants and clever beasts were 
beginning to look around them, and 
much of the growth of the ground 
was ready to regret lost opportu- 
nities ; when the comet was gone for 
good at last, and the earth was be- 
ginning to laugh at her terror (hav- 
ing found him now clearly afraid of 
her), and when a sense of great de- 
liverance from the power of drought 
and heat throbbed in the breast of 
dewy nurture, so that all took breath 
again, and even man (the last of all 
things to be pleased or thankful) 
was ready to acknowledge that there 
might have been worse moments,— 
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at such a time fair Alice sat in her 
garden thinking of Hilary. The 
work of the summer was over now, 
and the fate of the flowers pro- 
nounced and settled, for better or 
worse, till another year ; no frost, 
however, had touched them yet, 
while the heavy dews of autumnal 
night and the brisk air flowing from 
the open downs had gladdened, 
refreshed, and sweetened them. 
Among them, and between the 
shrubs, there spread and sloped a 
pleasant lawn for all who love soft 
sward and silence, and the soothing 
sound of leaves. From the form of 
the ground and bend of the hills, 
as well as the northerly aspect, a 
peculiar cast and tone of colour might 
be found, at difterent moments, fluc- 
tuating differently. Most of all, in 
a fine sunset of autumn (though now 
the sun was behind the ridge), from 
the fullness of the upper sky such 
gleam and glance fell here and there, 
that nothing could be sure of look- 
ing as it looked only a minute ago. 
At such times all the glen seemed 
thrilling like one vast lute of trees 
and air, drawing fingered light along 
the chords of trembling shadow. 
At such a time, no southern slope 
could be compared with this for 
depth of beauty and impressive 
power, for the charm of clear ob- 
scurity and suggestive murmuring 
mystery. A time and scene that 
might recall the large romance of 
grander ages; where wanderin 
lovers might shrink and think of 
lovers whose love was over; and 
even the sere man of the world 
might take a fresh breath of the 
boyish days when fear was a pleas- 
ant element. 

Suddenly Alice became aware of 
something moving near her; and 
almost before she had time to be 
frightened, Hilary leaped from be- 
hind a laurel. He caught her in 
his arms, and kissed her, and then 
stepped back to leave plenty of 
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room for contemplative admira- 
tion. 

“T was resolved to have one 
more look, We sail to-morrow, 
they are in such a hurry. I have 
walked all the way from Ports- 
mouth, At least I got a little lift 
on the road, on the top of a waggon- 
load of wheat.” 

“How wonderfully good of you, 
Hilary dear!” she exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, and yet a strong 
inclination to smile, as she watched 
him. “How tired you must be 
Why, when did you leave the de- 
pot? I thought they kept you at 
perpetual drill.” 

“So they did. But I soon got 
up to all that. Ican do it as well 
as the best of them now. What a 
provoking child you are! Well, 
don’t you notice anything ?” 

For Alice, with true sisterly feel- 
ing, was trying his endurance to the 
utmost, dissembling all her admira- 
tion of his fine fresh “uniform.” 
Of course, this was not quite so 
grand as if he had been (as he had 
right to be) enrolled as an “eques 
auratus ;” still it looked very hand- 
some on his fine straight figure, and 
set off the brightness of his clear 
complexion. Moreover, his two 
months of drilling at the depot had 
given to his active and well-poised 
form that vigorous firmness -which 
alone was needed to make it per- 
fect. With the quickness of a girl, 
his sister saw all this in a moment ; 
and yet, for fear of crying, she 
laughed at him. 

“Why, how did you come so ‘spick 
and span?’ Have you got a sheaf 
of wheat inside your waistcoat ? It 
was too cruel to put such clothes 
on the top of a harvest-wagon. I 
wonder you did not set it all on fire.” 

“Much you know about it!” ex- 
claimed the young soldier, with vast 
chagrin. “You don’t deserve to see 
anything. I brought my togs in a 
haversack, and put them on in your 
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bower here, simply to oblige you; 
and you don’t think they are worth 
looking at !” 

“JT am looking with all my might; 
and yet I cannot see anything of a 
sword. I suppose they won’t allow 

ou one yet. But surely you must 
hes a sword in the end.” 

“ Alice, you are enough to wear 
one out. Could I carry my sword 
in a haversack? However, if you 
don’t think I look well, somebody 
else does—that is one comfort.” 

“You do not’mean, I hope,” re- 
plied Alice, missing his allusion 
carefully, “to go back to your ship 
without coming to see papa, dear 
Hilary ?” 

“That is exactly what I do mean; 
and that is why I have watched for 
you so. I have no intention of 
knocking under. And so he will 
find out in the end; and somebody 
else, I hope, as well. Everybody 
thinks Iam such a fool, because I 
am easy-tempered. Let them wait 
a bit. They may be proud of that 
never-do-well, silly Hilary yet. In 
the last few months, I can assure 
you, I have been through things— 
however, I won’t talk about them. 
They never did understand me at 
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home; and I suppose they never 
will. But it does not matter. 
Wait a bit.” 

“Darling Hilary ! don’t talk so. 
It makes me ready to cry to hear 
you. You will go into some battle, 
and throw your life away, to spite 
all of us.” 

“No, no, I won’t. Though it 
would serve you right for consider- 
ing me such a nincompoop. As if 
the best, and sweetest, and truest- 
hearted girl in the universe was 
below contempt, because her father 
happens to grow cabbages! What 
do we grow? Corn, and hay, and 
sting-nettles, and couch-grass, Or 
at least our tenants grow them for 
us, and so we get the money. Well, 
how are they finer than cabbages ?” 

“Come in and see father,” said 
Alice, straining her self-control to 
shun argument. “Do come, and 


see him before you go.” 
“T will not,” he answered, amaz- 


ing his sister by his new-born per- 
sistency. “He never has askéd 
me; aud I will not do it.” 

No tears, no sobs, or coaxings 
moved him; his troubles had given 
him strength of will; and he went 
to the war without seeing his father. 
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Ir is a curious fate to have be- 
fallen towns which were once the 
most eminent and influential in the 
world, to have become “ playgrounds 
of Europe,” objects of holiday ex- 
cursions, the scene of sight-seeing, 
the haunt of strangers. If London 
should ever fall into decadence and 
decay, it is a consolation to think 
that there is nothing in it which 
will bring wandering hordes across 
the Atlantic, or tempt the Continen- 
tal to dare the dangers of the Chan- 
nel. The Florentines and Vene- 


tians have long been used to the 
fate which the splendour of their 
former existence has exposed them 
to in their downfall; and yet it is 
difficult to believe that it has not 
given an additional pang to the 
semana citizen of either city, to 


now how much its present life is 
dependent upon hotels and lodging- 
houses ; shops in which the relics of 
old houses are cheapened in every 
language under heaven ; and dealers 
who are gradually transferring these 
pictures and treasures to every cor- 
ner of the earth. Nothing but 
Locandas, guest-houses, along the 
Lung-Arno; nothing but caravan- 
seras of Forestieri in the palaces of 
the Grand Canal. It is very good 
for trade, no doubt; brings money 
to the country, helps a great many 
people to live, and so forth; but it 
is humbling to the great towns, once 
so regal, and still full of the traces 
of regnant power, wealth, genius, 
and strength. Genius, most indepen- 
dent, yet most dependent of all great 
things, must infallibly, alas! one 
time or another, come to the auction- 
room; but power, and wealth, and 
physical force,once so abounding and 
arrogant in these splendid abodes of 
a great race, should, one might have 
thought, have preserved them from 


the fate of the slave whose beauty is 
for the pleasure of her master. But 
the power and the strength have 
gone, the wealth has disappeared— 
and we all rush to stare and peep, and 
gape and chatter, where a stern Sig- 
noria, or a great Doge, would soon 
have made short work with intru- 
ders. To think of the time when an 
incautious stranger was clapped sud- 
denly in prison for having ventured 
to say that he had not thought there 
was in Florence wealth enough to 
erect such a great work as Giotto’s 
Campanile! — a mere extravagant 
utterance of admiration ; and then 
to remember how every vulgar sight- 
seer pokes about, Murray in hand. 
Nay, not even with Murray. Cheap 
guide-books for the million now 
flutter about the insulted streets, all 
full of cheap jewellery and mosaies 
for the million also; and we stand 
aghast, gazing at the tourists who 
“do” Florence, wondering what 
strange wind blew that goose-flock 
thither, and what their cackling 
has to do with the great, serious, 
noble old town. Something of 
the same feeling of ludicrous in- 
appropriateness caine over the mind 
of the writer, whom—holding out 
to him a cheap copy of a great 
romance—a respectable bookseller 
in Florence exhorted to publish 
something about the City of 
Flowers. “ We sell as many as five 
hundred copies of this in a season,” 
he said, by way of encouragement. 
The book was ‘ Romola;’ and if there 
could be anything much more quaint 
and strange than the invasion of the 
jealous and proud old town by Mr. 
Cook’s excursionists, it would be the 
vision thus suggested to us of an 
excursionist sallying forth with ‘ Ro- 
mola’ instead of Baedeker in his 
hand to “do” Florence. The very 
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soul of Mrs. Malaprop is in this 
droll combination. 

But the gentle reader is not one 
of those who go with the multitude 
to stare and gape. He (or she) is 
capable, always capable, of undet- 
standing the just affinities as well 
as the absurdities of such a conjunc- 
tion; and accordingly we may be 
permitted to discuss Florence and 
Romola together to his sympathetic 
ear, and even to suggest another 
combination of a similar charac- 
ter, which, as it was made a num- 
ber of years ago, has ceased per- 
haps to strike the imagination of 
the world. It would be perhaps a 
mistake to say that Consuelo was 
to Venice what Romola is to 
Florence. There is not much sym- 
bolic resemblance between the great 
and beautiful city of the waters—so 
gay, so fair, so splendid, glorious in 
sunshine, still more glorious, costly, 
and magnificent in art—and the 
honest, pure, sincere, and simple- 
hearted singer whom one of the 
greatest of French romancists has 
planted in her streets,—not nearly 
so much as there is between the 
noble, serious, somewhat solemn 
town of Florence, and the equally 
noble, lofty, and still more solemn 
presence of the young Florentine 
who is our English novelist’s ideal. 
But yet these two figures are each 
of them inalienably connected with 
their separate city. To ourselves we 
avow, having but a moderate appre- 
ciation even of the divinest mi 9g 
the daughter of the Bardi is more 
interesting than the Venus of the 
Medici, that stone woman who has 
inhabited Florence for ages, and 
awakened many artistic raptures; 
and even Titian’s daughter, or his 
Flora, or his Bella Donna, lovely 
though these ladies are, are scarcely 
so attractive to us as Consuelo, 
threading her shells on the steps of 
the Piazzetta, living spotless in her 
garret, daughter of the people, opera- 
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singer, zingarella—but yet as sweet, 
as noble, and as pure as any ideal 
woman ever created. The two 
figures are altogether unlike each 
other. They come from two differ- 
ent types of genius, different even 
in nationality, only alike in power 
—and they are curiously significant 
of a hundred differences of the most 
subtle character, in nature as well as 
in art. Consuelo is the elder of 
the two. Had she been intended 
to embody and represent the soul 
of Venice as Romola does that of 
Fiorence, she would no doubt have 
been, like Romola, a patrician, en- 
dowed with that natural magni- 
ficence which breathes through 
Venice, which impresses us in every 
palace front, and—quenching one 
effect of art in another—leaves us 
untouched by any individual Titian 
or Veronese, lost in a wonder of 
admiration over the splendour, vast- 
ness, aud pomp of the halls in which 
these great painters are but as mag- 
nificent decorators, subservient to, 
not masters of, the princely place 
in which they worked. But here 
the real democratic soul of the 
French woman—a different thi 

altogether from the reflective a 
philosophical democracy with which 
we islanders play—has come in char- 
acteristically, selecting her heroine 
from the steps of the Piazzetta, as 
we have said; from the tumble-down 
tenements of the Corte-Minelli, not 
from the palaces,—making her, so far 
as she is a type at all, the type 
not of Venice; magnificent, but of 
Venice poor, light-hearted, reckless, 
and joyous. This involves a great 
and fundamental difference of plan 
in the two works; but not less 
great in the difference of chatacter. 
Consuelo belongs to yesterday—to 
an order of conception ‘which, 
we fear, no longer holds the first 
place in the opinion of the world; 
while Romola, despite the extra- 
ordinary pains that have been taken 
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to drape her according to the very 
fashion of the fifteenth century, 
embodies the last thought of art, 
the reigning ideal of the moment. 
No doubt this difference is no tem- 
porary but a perennial one, reap- 
pearing continually in all kinds of 
poetic creation, and indeed in all 
periods of artistic history. It is 
the same difference which exists 
between Shakespeare and Milton, 
between Raphael and Michael-An- 
gelo. The one all sweetness, spon- 
taneous movement, soft repose, un- 
conscious grace; the other, con- 
scious to the very finger-tips, full 
of effort, thought, self-contempla- 
tion—noble effort indeed, a majestic 
strain of mind and muscles—but 
still a strain. Perhaps, however, 
this peculiarity makes Romola a 
better representative of the com- 
batant, proud, self-conscious city 
to which she belongs, and which, 
if not more really great than Venice, 
has at least a more solemn self-as- 
sertion in its looks, a determina- 
tion more marked and bitter, less 
easy, large, and natural, to be the 
first and greatest of cities. Venice, 
separated from all other towns by 
her very design and nature, alone 
in the world as it were—no rival 
ossible to her beauty, whosoever 
might threaten her power—reaps the 
advantage of her unique position 
in a certain ease of mind and leisure 
of procedure. But Florence, with 
so many rivals round her, had to 
hold her own at every moment, with 
that strain which begets arrogance 
in success, and self-regard at all 
times, 
Florence, 


notwithstanding the 
brightness of the picture which 
strikes the traveller when he first 
enters the town, is not a gay city; 


everything that is characteristic to 
the Tuscan mind is of a grave and 
serious nature. The houses, which 
rise out of the Arno, bright with 


soft tints of colour, irregular, pic- 
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turesque, various, with roofs at 
every possible elevaticn, the one 
sole point necessary being, that no 
two should have the same level— 
the outline broken with loggias, 
balconies, projecting lines, quaint 
cupolas, and spires; the stream flow- 
ing full below, reflecting every salient 
point, every window on the high 
perpendicular line, every cloud on 
the blue overarching sky ;—this fair 
eonjunction gives, at the first glance, 
that gleam of colour, light, sun- 
shine, and warmth, which is con- 
ventionally necessary to an Italian 
town—the sunny South, as we all 
say with indiscriminate fervour. 
But there are many days in which 
Florence reminds the spectator of 
everything in the world rather than 
the sunny South; and neither the 
mind of her people nor the archi- 
tecture of her streets is of a light de- 
scription. Dante, Machiavelli, Sa 
vonarola, Michael-Angelo, are names 
that give the mind no superficial 
sensation of pleasurableness, but 
represent to us perhaps the most seri- 
ous men who have figured on earth 
—men of a certain mountainous 
vastness and grandeur, with great 
light sometimes dwelling on their 
heads, but still oftener wrapped in 
great glooms, absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the saddest side of nature, 
their heads striking the stars, their 
souls engrossed with high questions, 
and problems such as haye no easy 
solution. We have placed among 
these a name which the reader may 
think too highly honoured; but 
the cynic philosopher and states- 
man is as characteristic of the people 
as the great poet, the great preacher, 
the great painter, all toiling in sor- 
row and pity and wrath between a 
sublime God and a miserable world 
lost in wickedness. Serious as 
death and life can make them, are 
all these great spirits, called gloomy 
by superficial spectators who cannot 
see beneath the gloom the pathetic 
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humanity, the love and yearning 
within; and so are their houses 
serious, great walls, half fortress 
half prison, with deep projecting 
Tuscan roofs, which, like a broad 
hat over a fair brow, veil the counte- 
nance of the city, so to speak, and 
convey to us a perpetual impression 
of brooding solemnity, if not of com- 
plotand conspiracy. The churches, 
except perhaps the warm familiar 
curtained elegance of the Annunziata, 
are, like the city, solemn, with a 
dim greatness of half-light, which 
adds to their size and effect, but 
somewhat chills the eye accustomed 
to Gothic variety of light and shade. 
They are places in which it is easier 
to imagine a great medieval audience 
listening, absorbed, to a great ser- 
mon—intent on the strain of burning 
words which came from lips such as 
those of Savonarola—than to realise 
the presence of devout worshippers, 
of a gorgeous ceremonial of devo- 
tion, celestial music, rich vestments, 
and clouds of incense. The oldest 
of Florentine churches indeed— 
Dante’s “bel San Giovanni ”—the 
old Baptistry in which all the old 
Florentines, for hundreds of years, 
had their baptism—is scarcely beau- 
tiful at all without,—a round strange 
erection, without either majesty or 
grace of outline; but within has a 
charm of solemnity, almost of sad- 
ness, like some old mother brooding 
over the memory of generations of 
her children who have passed away 
—old, old, meditative still, lost in a 
deep and silent mournfulness, The 
great round of the walls, so.unimpres- 
sive outside, has within a severe and 
lofty grandeur. Standing at the 
door on a sunny summer morning 
not long ago, what thoughts gleamed 
across one’s mind! The vast great 
wall rising up dimly in that twi- 
light coolness which is so grateful 
in a warm country—the vast roof 
tapering yet further up, with one 
cold pale star of light in the centre; 
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a few figures dwarfed by its great- 
ness, standing like ghosts about the 
pavement below—one or two kneel- 
ing in the deep stillness; while 
outside all was light and sound in 
the Piazza, and through the oppo- 
site doors a white span of sunny 
pavement appeared dazzling and 
blazing. Not much less impressive 
than the Pantheon at Rome, most 
eloquent of all sermons in stone, is 
the great silent round of the old 
Baptistry, with all its associations 
of birth and baptism, solemn as life 
and death. 

And so is the Cathedral across 
the way, massive and grand, in 
large lines, like a royal Juno among — 
buildings; but, like the Baptistry, 
dark, and still, and solemn, musing 
in mighty emptiness and sadness. 
To see those beautiful, mournful 
places, and to remember how 
Michael-Angelo for one, with fine 
Florentine inflation, spoke of them, 
planning his dome for St. Peter’s to 
be the sister of this dome which to 
his eyes was perfect, “ piu grande 
ma non piu bella,” and bragging of 
the Baptistry gates that they were 
fit to be gates of Paradise, is of itself 
a most notable sign of the charac- 
teristic self-consciousness and self- 
assertion of the town. The palaces 
have the same effect as the churches : 
the Palazzo Strozzi, forexample. How 
strong, how self-contained (not in our 
Scotch sense of the word, dear north- 
ern reader), how invincible, in grave 
patience and stillness, stands that 
old house like a rock, under, its 
deep roof, defying time, and storm, 
and war, and misfortune, yet 
sad as things eternal ever seem, 
with a strange realisation of the 
transitoriness of everything around ! 
The flowers they sell on the stone 
bench round its huge old wall, 
underneath the huge irons in which 

have flaunted and _ torches 
burned for hundreds of fyears on 
triumphal occasions—the sheaves of 
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lily of the valley, white lilac, white 
narcissus, already abundant and 
scenting all the air in the first cold 
days of April—seem scarcely more 
evanescent than the crowd of men 
and women who have bloomed snd 
assed and gone into darkness while 
the old wall stood fast, without 
getting so much as a wrinkle, a 
line chiseled by age upon its rug- 
ged stones. The Strozzi palace is 
pure Florentine; and so of a less 
gracious kind is the Pitti, not a 
benign or royal place, or in the 
least betraying by any smile or tri- 
umph the wonderful treasures it 
holds fast, but grim and strong in a 
sober greatness, self-concentrated, 
aware of its own wealth. The old 
palace of the Signoria in the great 
market place is more picturesque, 


with its beautiful rugged old tower, 
stately and strong, so finely poised 
between the sky and Florence ; but 
it also is grave to extremity—smile- 


less and serious. The square below 
of a market morning is brimful of 
Tuscan figures, in. great cloaks, 
brown and vast, with flaps of colour- 
ed lining, green and blue, such as 
the old painters loved; peasants 
from the country, sunburnt, olive- 
coloured. The Piazza has a curious 
significant appearance quite novel to 
English eyes, with its crowd, almost 
entirely made up of men, The hum 
of this crowd as you stand and listen 
in the beautiful Orcagna loggia, with 
Benvenuto’s Perseus, slim and 
splendid, slaying the monster, over 
your head, is as strange as the 
scene; a hum all male, deep and 
strong, with scarcely one piping 
treble in all its stern body of sound. 
The assemblage, and the strange, 
deep hum of it, strikes the unaccus- 
tomed eye and ear with wonder and 
half alarm, as if it must mean 
something. But it means nothing 
—except that so many contadini 
have come in from all the glimmer- 
ing white villages between this and 
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the Apennines, and are telling their 
news and hearing it, and transacting 
their business, in their deep voices. 
There, though you would not think 
it, in the middle of the great square, 
amid doubtless a deeper hum from 
a still more serious crowd, Savona- 
rola was burnt in the face of day 
four hundred years ago—-a notable 
recollection enough. Not a joyful 
sight for any city to see; her best 
offered up a sacrifice to her worst, 
the voice of righteousness quenched 
in flames and smoke, while the un- 
righteous sat high and uttered judg- 
ment. This, too, the old city has 
seen more than once in her career 3 
and, like other places, has gathered 
up the relics of the men she slew, 
and worshipped them, and bewailed 
herself for their loss—after having 
slain them, But that, indeed, is 
not peculiar to Florence as her grav- 
ity is, and self-love, and splendid 
self-sufficiency. The spectator feels 
how completely in the day of her 
splendour, while real strength re- 
mained to her, the proud old city 
stood upon her greatness, believing 
herself more noble, more beautiful, 
more richly decked, more full of 
might and genius, than any other 
city or nation— Florence against 
the world. 

We can scarcely suppose that the 
resemblance of Romola to her city 
is entirely intentional on the part 
of the author of ‘ Romola;’ for there 
are points in this character, lofty as 
it is, which are not lovable, and 
which do not belong to the highest 
ideal. Romola is, the reader re- 
members, the daughter of an old 
philosopher, brought up by him 
upon books and the pagan tradition, 
which in those days, as a little in our 
own, had returned upon the tracks of 
Christianity to boast itself more per- 
fect in high stoicism, courage, and 
moral greatness than the passion- 
ate and imperfect religion of the 
time. Old Bardo dei Bardi was one 
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of the scholars of the age, devoted 
soul and life to the study of that great 
literature of the past, which in his 
eyes was superior to anything of 
the present, to the foolish crowds 
of ordinary human creatures round, 
and all the vulgar transactions of 
living and dying. So, too, his young 
daughter was trained to think, 
brought up in a proud seclusion, a 
little leavened by the Sener hu- 
mility of knowing that she was but 
a woman, and could never carry out 
her father’s work as her brother 
could have done, who had declined 
to sacrifice his existence to the old 
scholar, and had been bitterly re- 
pudiated by the father, and scarcely 
less condemned by Romola herself. 
Thus Romola’s attitude from the 
very first is one altogether separated 
from ordinary life, above it, inno- 
cently yet proudly contemptuous 
of it, and of common Christianity, 
common existence—raised upon a 


edestal of seclusion, learning, and 
ignorance, knowing nothing, as is 
so often the case, of the world which 


she disdains. The character thus 
formed captivates many imagina- 
tions incapable of perceiving, or 
unwilling to perceive, that the lofti- 
ness of tone which may thus be at- 
tained can only be gained in con- 
junction with a narrowness which 
is fatal to true grandeur. Romola 
is beautiful, graceful, high-minded, 
and sweet in her reserved and 
maidenly calm—innocent herself as 
an angel, but without that fragrance of 
innocence which makes the child- 
like soul believe in others as in 
itself. She knows herself pure, 
noble, and true; but the world 
which she sees from the great barred 
windows of the old high prison- 
palace, is not, she knows, true, and 
noble, and pure, but a common 
thing which she has. been taught 
to despise, which is beneath her, 
a thing to be greatly contemptuous 
of. Here and there is one figure 


{scarcely conscious. 
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who, like herself, is raised above it, 
keeping his skirts apart from its 
touch, disdaining the rascal multi- 
tude ; but with that multitude itself 
the girl has no sympathy. It is 
not that she thinks too highly of 
her individual acquirements—for in 
respect to these, indeed, she is kept 
on a safe level of humility—or is 
vain of a beauty of which she is 
There is no 
vanity in her; but vanity itself is 
a venial and human imperfection in 
comparison with the lofty narrow 
sense of a vague but great superiority, 
which is in the very air she breathes. 
Strangely enough, though all the 
world appreciates the forbidding 
character of that spiritual pride , 
which says I am holier than thon, | 
a great portion of the world are! 
deeply impressed by the intellectual | 
self-assertion which claims to be) 
nobler, loftier than the rest of hu-) 
manity; and the reader has no 
reason to suppose that the great 
writer who created Romola intended 
to suggest any defect in the nature 
so loftily limited, so proudly narrow. 

In the earliest scene which pre- 


% sents this beautiful creature to us, 


the keynote of her character is clearly 
struck and indicated. She is answer- 
ing her father’s bitter apprehen- 
sions of being forgotten, his scholar- 
ly petty murmurings and repinings 
over the probable substitution of 
some other name for his, and his 
assertion of his “right to be remem- 
bered.” “ Nevertheless, father,” she 
says, “itis a great gift of the gods 
to be born with a hatred and con- 
tempt of all injustice and meanness. 
Yours is a higher lot never to have 
lied and truckled, than to have 
shared honours won by dishonour, 
There is strength in scorn as there 
was in the martial fury by which 
men become insensible to wounds.” 
We might say this was strange lan- 
guage for a girl of eighteen, were it 
not very certain that there are few 
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things youth adopts more easily, or equality. So gravely and _persis- 
holds with more absolute faith, than tently is this attitude maintained, 
this high doctrine of superiorrights, that we are compelled to believe 
and “the strength of scorn.” But that the author intended it so, and 
there is no tender amusement in the felt in the crushing loftiness and 
author’s tone, as if she meant us to grandeur of her creation nothing that 
feel her beautiful Romola to be a was not consistent with the highest 
victim to youth’s delusive innocent f ideal. Romola towers over every- 
grandeur of self-contemplation, but * body else as she moves through the 
a gravity which precludes all possi- streets of Florence, simple indeed, 
bility of humour, a stately setting but with a simplicity which has no- 
forth of the position as most real thing to do with the simpleness of 
and most noble. She is Florence ordinary humanity—a figure not 
personified; proud, nothing doubt- angelic but Olympian, a daughter 
ing, if not her own, yet her father’s of the gods, conscious of her lineage; 
“right to be remembered,” feeling it in her early stage as contemptuous 
natural that all things in heaven of the common horde as a demigod 
and earth should give way to that should be—in her later, moved to 
just ambition. This is the founda- such pity and lofty service of them 
tion upon which her character is as Pallas herself might condescend, 
built. She is never throughout in an emergency great enough to 
the story on a level with any one call forth her efforts, to afford. 

she encounters, unless, perhaps, it Such is the noble, lofty, limited, 
is the sovereign presence of Savona- narrow, and splendid being whom. 


rola. To all others she stoops— George Eliot has placed for us in 


even in the first warmth of love, to those lofty streets of Florence, whom 
Tito, who is her opposite, not her we can see passing to and fro in her 
complement. She stoops tohim, as veiled and stately beauty, attract- 
long as he does well, with ineffable ing a reverential observation every- 
tenderness and self-subduing; but where, never misconstrued or unap- 
the moment he has committed his preciated as, alas! real greatness 
deadly sin against her, rises at once often is. How well-she suits the 
to her old attitude, fatally above arrogant, serious place, “with her 
him, clad as with invincible armour way of walking like a procession,” 
in that “strength of scorn” which as poor Monna Brigida says! and 
had been her earliest conception of when we see the forlorn noble figure, 
moral grandeur. Though she is pitiless and comfortless, arrested in 
temporarily brought under the in- the wintry glory of the early morn- 
fluence of Savonarola, and for a ing, on her sombre flight out of 
while, recognising even in spite of Florence—turning her back upon the 
herself the greatness of his work and beautiful city, with all its spires and 
his aims, bows her proud head to housetops gilded by the rising sun 
his command, and even accepts, —facing the blank road before her, 
deeply against her will, the confessor upon which that early light has just 
he gives her, there is no real change burst forth, and feeling an awe in 
wrought in her. She is proudly her desolate soul “of the impalpable 
pitiful, tender, visiting like a queen golden glory and the long shadow of 
the poor who want caring for, im- herself which was not to be escaped,” 
pressing all who cross her path, —it is as if the very soul of the 
and receiving everywhere a vision- grave self-concentrated town were 


ary worship, but never once de- ut Romola, 
scending into any kind of human 


assing away from it. 
in her Christianised state, under the 
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influence of Savonarola,is not so 
perfect an image as in her previous 
development. She is not adapted 
for Christianity. Self-sacrifice, in 
the classic sense, like that of Iphi- 
genia, would be completely natural 
to her; but self-renunciation is not 
natural, and there is a certain con- 
straint in the labours, which ought 
to be of love, into which she enters, 
& with only pity in her at best, not 
love. Indeed there is nothing more 
remarkable in the creation of this 
woman than the kind of love of 
which she is made capable. The 
fountains of divine charity are not 
in her; but those of a noble indi- 
vidual passion might and ought to 
have been, one would have imagined, 
{But Romola’s love is never true love. 
It is a sudden, surprised, and passion- 
ate admiration for a creature unlike 
herself which seizes, her—an enthu- 
siasm for the image of joy and 
brightness which suddenly lights 
up her life, in the person of the 
beautiful traitor, whose advent into 
the still, dim Florentine house, full 
of dry books and tedious studies, is 
as the coming in of Apollo himself, 
the god of sunshine and gladness, 
Her love is more like the love of 
man than of woman; it is scarcely 
loftier or deeper than is his love for 
her beauty ; indeed the love of Tito 
is almost a more elevated senti- 
fment than that of Romola, in so 
far that he is unfeignedly con- 
scious of her superiority to him, 
And as it arises in a warm and 
bright flood of self-delusion, so it 
dies again with a suddenness and 
completeness most alien to the 
character of that immortal thing. 
There is little or no struggle in its 
ending; it is annihilated like a 
thing of earth, slain almost at a 
blow. Of all those gnawings and 
heartrendings by which Love, 
wounded and deceived, makes its 
painful going known to many a 
lesser being, there is scarcely a trace 
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in Romola. She feels the blank in 


her soul, the destruction of her 


a bitterly enough; but of those 
sickenings of purpose, those yearn- 
ings of heart, those stings of tender 
habit and’ association, those preju- 


‘dices of nature which are detached 


so hardly and painfully, each by 
repeated and separate effort, from 
the being, and which make the 
death even of a secondary affection 
so. hard a struggle, she knows no- 
thing. She is above all the vicis- 
situdes, the waverings, the subtle 
reminders, with which nature, mix- 
ing herseif up in the struggle, so 
often gets the better of the sufferer, 
when he had hoped that the worst 
of the conflict was over. When 
Romola finds that the reflection of 
her own ideal has died out of the 
beautiful eyes of her young husband, 
when he deceives and betrays her 
hopes, she is able to drop him like 
astone. There is no impossibility 
in the severance; she can do it, 
and does it with little pause of 
deliberation, yet with no after-spring 
of reviving tenderness. Such asud- 
den resolution to escape from the 
unworthy is natural enough and has 
moved many a true lover; but sel- 
dom has Love thus been able to 
take wing, to detach itself altogether 
from the soul, to be called back b 

no relentings, no failure of strengt 

and courage, no softer, pitiful plead- 
ing of the outraged heart. This is, 
we cannot but think, a failure in 
art, as well as a lessening of nature, 
a denial of immortality in the affec- 
tions which strikes the mind al- 
most more painfully than even a 
speculative denial of immortal exist- 
ence itself. 

We have been drawn into criti- 
cism against our will out of the 
lighter subject with which we 
started, and the reader, we trust, 
will forgive the digression out of 
sympathy with that strong attraction 
of genius which makes an imaginary 
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being often more real to us than 
even such a splendid fact as Flor- 
ence with all her wealth and loveli- 
ness. Having gone so far, we will 
go still a little further, drawn by 
the same force ; for Romola, with her 
loftiness and her narrowness, could 
never show to us as she does with- 
out the figure beside her, a still 
greater masterpiece of art than she, 

and doing (may we say it?) an equal 
x violence to nature. ‘Tito, the beau- 
tiful, bright, young adventurer, who 
commences his career before our 
eyes with more inclination towards 
ood than evil, and who retains 
through all his tortuous ways so 
many of the goodnesses of nature, 
the charm of a sweet disposition, 
and an unfeigned lowliness of self- 
estimation, is one of those unique 
figures in art which seize upon the 
imagination, and affect us like the 
sudden revelation of a new species. 
The only thing that interferes with 
our admiration of the skill and force 
with which he is developed is the 
very force of the feeling he excites, 
and a certain aching sense we have 
that there is something cruel in the 
determination which gives him his 
first impulse the wrong way, instead 
of the right. We feel that Tito is, 
in some sort, the victim of ‘his own 
Creator, of some remorseless theor 
or recollection in her mind which 
impels her to repeated demonstra- 
tion of the insufficiency of ami- 
able qualities and superficial good- 
nesses of disposition, to stem the 
strong current of self-regard with 
which, she would have us believe, 
these gentle gifts are closely allied. 
The weak soul, drawn from lie to 
lie by one first fatal swerve from 
truth and honour, has been the sub- 
ject of many a story; but few writers 

ave treated this kind of sinner 
without a certain pity in their repro- 
bation, and we know none who 
has ventured to make so good, so 
gentle-hearted, so kind a villain. 
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It is perhaps for this reason that 
we feel an involuntary protesta- 
tion arise in our mind against 
the arbitrary will which thrusts 
Tito into the way of evil, and has 
no pity nor relentings of purpose 
over him. Even the terrible can- 
dour with which his good gifts are 
allowed, gives us an impression of 
cruel satisfaction in the writer, an 
air almost of triumphant revenge, 
as by elaborate powerful touch after 
touch she shows how poor is all 
this lovely surface of gentleness, 
how miserable even the sweetness 
and genial grace of nature in con- 
junction with that b rors of 
lying, and subtle selfish preference 
of the pleasant to the undesirable. 
The gleams in him of a better man, 
which are freely and almost fiercely 
shown to us, would be used by 
almost any other writer with whom 
we are acquainted as a means of 
softening our condemnation of the 
criminal ; but are employed by George 
Eliot, on the contrary, to heighten 
his guilt, a conclusion which by 
sheer omnipotence of genius she 
compels the reader to accept so long 
as he is under her power, She 
does not deceive us about him, does 
not attempt to paint him all black, 
with the primitive vigour of early 
art—scorns to conceal from us that 
at his worst moment her smooth 
villain would step out of his way 
to do a natural act of kindness that 
cost him nothing, and could allow 
himself to be hindered even in his 
most momentous affairs by the claims 
of helplessness; but she never per- 
mits us to accept these gentle acts as 
a set-off against his wickedness. 

The other mode of treatment is 
a great deal more familiar to the 
world. How often have we been called 
upon to note those broken reflections 
of the image of God which should 
make us, as gentler philosophers 
say, pity, not altogether condemn, 
the sinner? But Tito’s kindnes- 
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ses, poor traitor, are, on the con- 
trary, set before us with a certain 
bitter indignation, as that com- 
pletest of all disguises, the mask 
which nature herself lends to make 
guilt more dangerous, He has no 
credit, but the reverse, for his good 
natural disposition, his desire to 
givé pain to no one, to please all. 
His deference of mind to his betters, 
and absence of pride, and even the 
momentary movements towards a 
real repentance, which touch his 
mind, and in one case, at least, im- 
pel him to action, though too late 
—all these, we are taught to feel, do 
but blacken his sins; for how does 
he dare to have so much that is 
good in conjunction with so much 
that is evil? A certain reproach 


to nature, calling of shame: upon 
the agencies which have made the 
man so good, yet so bad, seems to 
breathe secretly out of the tremend- 
ous picture, with a suppressed wrath 
which would be almost Dantesque, 


had Dante ever taken the trouble 
to divest his sentences of identity, 
and spend his wrath upon an ima- 
ginary being. The force of genius 
in this wonderful impersonation is 
incontestable ; but to our mind the 
pain in it is so great as to carry 
it beyond the legitimate field of 
Art. A touch of pity would have 
restored the balance ; but the total 
absence of pity moves us, the mo- 
ment we are outside the charmed 
circle of the enchantress, and free 
to think, with a quick revulsion 
of feeling. We feel that it is not 
so much Tito who has done all 
this wrong, but that his creator, 
vindictive, like an avenging god, 
forced him into it, by way of justi- 
fying the penalties which already in 
some old record of predestination 
had been foreordained. 

We do not know whether the 
author has meant to make any pro- 
testation against the common super- 
ficial judgment of humanity in her 
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contrast and comparison of these , 
two great figures: the man with | 
every superficial charm, even to the 
subtle superficiality of disposition 
and “goodness of nature,” yet a{ 
traitor and born betrayer of ail | 
trust and honour; the woman with- 
out any attraction of the superfi- 
cial sort except her beauty—proud, 
self-concentrated, inaccessible, kind 
because of duty and a high compas- 
sion, never from fellow-feeling and 
tender human impulse, yet noble, 
pure, and ineffably true. Is it a 
paradox ? or does she mean to teach 
us over again the very old but never 
convincing lesson, that what is plea- 
sant is always to be distrusted, and 
that Virtue herself is to be doubted 
when she presents herself in sweet 
graces of external softness and amia- 
bility, in gentleness and pleasantness ? 
If so, we doubt much the truth as 
well as the force of a lesson which, 
should an angel from heaven preach 
it, humanity would not and ou 
not to believe. It is perhaps this 
unexpressed sentiment which gives 
to the mass of readers a certain awe 
of this book, which they know is a 
great book, and of which all their 
instructors speak to them with en- 
thusiasm, but which never has 
gained—never, we believe, is likely 
to gain—that general and common 
love which is often foolishly con- 
ferred, but which always responds 
to the highest inspirations of genius. 
Romola has no sympathy with them, 
nor consequently have they with 
her. They are too little and she is 
too elevated to afford that ground 
for union which fellow - feeling 
gives. Whether this supreme supe- 
riority and demigod elevation above 
common things is really the highest 
ideal of art, is a question which 
may be open to individual taste 
and liking ; but there cannot be any 
doubt that when an author volun- 
tarily chooses, instead of the univer- 
sal crowd of his fellow-creatures, that 
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audience fit though few to which 
some great writers prefer to address 
themselves, he must accept the 
natural penalty. The soul whfch 
is like a star and dwells apart, may 
commune indeed with its celestial 
fellows in some starry language, 
with deeper satisfaction than the 
common tongue can give, but must 
not complain if it is left outside of 
the kindly babble of mere humanity. 
The greater is inconsistent with the 
lesser fame—we leave to the reader 
to decide which the greater aad 
which the lesser is. a 

This, however, is a very long 
digression out of Florence, to which 
‘Romola’ serves as a very superb 
guide-book, not to be equalled by 
any Murray known to man, No- 
body who has read this great 
romance will fail to remember 
where the Piagnoni made their bon- 
fire of vanities; or will have much 
difficulty in imagining to them- 
selves the aspect of the streets 
in which the white-robed angelic 
boys of Savonarola’s flock, with a 
touch of mischief in their delightful 
rampant piety, such as no one can 
portray with a brighter or tenderer 
hand, despoiled poor Monna Brigida. 
Florence is very much now what 
she was then, a town unchanged— 
though the new life of Italy betrays 
itself in the new lines of streets, out 
of doors, so to speak, beyond the old 
limits, which increase without in- 
juring either to the eye or the mind 
the old stronghold of history, of 
art, of human conflict and passion. 
Thanks to the solid force of build- 
ings which were made for centuries, 
there is no continual demolition or 
addition in the heart of Florence 
to thrust away any pleasant associa- 
tions or any sad ones, or to bring 
the new into perplexing and pain- 
ful juxtaposition with the old. The 
Florence of to-day is still the Flor- 
ence of the Medici; as the Casa 
Buonarotti, still inhabited and put 
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to pleasant human uses by the 
family, is Michael-Angelo’s house, 
where that great genius sat in 
his closet, jammed up in six feet 
of space between one wall and 
another, and planned his noblest 
conceptions in less space than 
a modern housemaid requires for 
her dusters and brushes, nof to 
speak of a modern butler and all 
the luxuries of the pantry. But in 
the town there is no want of space 
for all the exigencies of the day. 
Florence is as fit to live in now 
as it was in the fifteenth century. 
There is nothing heterogeneous in its 
growth and expansion — nothing 
contradictory to modern progress in 
its noble streets; for the fault of 
the great city was never to be short- 
sighted of the future, indifferent to 
posterity, or disposed to live from 
hand to mouth. It is no frivolous 
pleasure-place, no haunt for sight- 
seers, but the most real of cities, 
adapted to all national uses of daily 
life and work. And there is no 
town we know which impresses 
itself more deeply upon the imagina- 
tion, or lends itself more powerfully 
to heighten the effect of any novel 
sight or notable event. As we write, 
such a scene rises up in our mind 
—one of those moments of strangely 
vivid impression which live in the 
soul without any special reason—a 
mere recollection, yet more truly 
felt than many of infinitely deeper 
importance, This particular scene 
belongs to the Florence of some fif- 
teen years ago, which is as much a 
different age to ourselves, and to the 
world in Italy at least, as is the 
time of Romola. It was the day 
of a public funeral—we do not re- 
member of whom—a member of 
the archducal family then reign- 
ing,—a lady who had been popular 
among the Florentines, and who, 
young and guiltless of any harm, 
was honoured by them with that 
tender natural solemnity and reve- 
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rence which an imaginative and 
serious people is so ready to give 
to the early dead. We do not re- 
collect the procession any more than 
the name of the dead lady; but it 
would be impossible to forget the 
aspect of the city—grave, mournful, 
and reflective, under a clouded sky ; 
—the Arno grey and hushed, with 
that profound sympathy which na- 
ture sometimes shows, the reflec- 
tiofs on his still bosom all subdued 
out of their usual colour and bright- 
ness; the air thrilling with the slow 
solemnity of funeral bells; the 
passers-by hushed in voice and foot- 
step; the distant hills veiled and 
mournful; and all Florence holding 
its breath in a hush of natural so- 
lemnity. This ‘aspect of the town 
from the bridge—all sunless, grey, 
and still, the dim air possessed by 
the vibration of the tolling, most 
mournful of all sounds—remains in 
our mind like a picture, never to be 
Florence, with the sun 


forgotten. 
blazing on her red roofs, catching 
the white Campanile, the brown 


and rugged grace of the old 
tower that crowns the Palace of 
the Signoria, the low defiant 
strength of the Podesta’s fatal pal- 
ace, where Bernardo del Nero and 
many another noble Florentine be- 
sides died, in the caprices of an ever- 
changing Government—gives no im- 
pression of sadness to the gazer who 
stands upon the sunny heights of 
Bellosguardo, or on San Miniato 
among the graves, But nevertheless 
there is no light-minded or light- 
hearted glitter of facile beauty or 
airy grace to be looked for in the 
city of Dante. It is grave—as 
that man was, who to find the vera- 
cious way again, when he had lost 
it, had to make that solemn giro— 
wonderful parable anong so many 
parables !—by Hell and by Heaven. 

Nothing can well be more differ- 
ent than the effect produced upon 
the mind of the stranger by that 
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enchanted city and home of dreams, 
called Venice among men. That 
the Florentine should live the life 
of ordinary men, work and sorrow, 
and suffer tedium and weariness like 
the rest of us, is natural. But in 
Venice the whole place is magical 
—a city past reasoning about, past 
accounting for—incredible in her 
origin, in her greatness, and in her 
decay. How she came about at all 
Out of those low mud-banks that 
lie opaque and dull, with gleaming 
lines of water about them under the 
moon as we glide onward; how, 
having come into being, she should 
be, not rude and rough like other 
marine creatures exposed to all the 
assault of winds and waves, but 
rich and glorious, unfretted by 
saltness of the sea, uninjured by 
creeping damps and mists; how 
her walls should be marble, and her 
every line adorned and rich with 
daintiest work, such as no land- 
ward city, surrounded by firm 
paths and solid earth, can boast of ; 
how, in that resourceless place, 
without an acre of corn land ‘or a 
garden of herbs, dependent for 
every supply, for every meal, upon 
the world without, such wealth 
should have grown and accumu- 
lated; and how, thus having grown, 
vanquished the impossible, made 
and adorned herself like the most 
magnificent of brides, she should 
have fallen away again, and dropped 
into poverty, downfall, and decay, 
—are things for which no one 
can account, wonders of man’s 
strength and weakness beyond all 
human power of penetration. But 
so itis. A miraculous city stands 
there, made out of nothing, out of 
slimy mud oozing with salt and 
damp, the dismallest marshy wil- 
derness turned into one of the no- 
blest towns in Europe, The slimy 
mud-banks are hid away under 
solid marble, the desolate swamps 
made into not only a_ habitable 
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place, but the brightest, most sun- 
shiny and dazzling of places in- 
habited; strangest unlooked - for 
result, which would be one of the 
greatest wonders of the world were it 
not so far back, and were not Venice 
so entirely an accepted fact known 
and worshipped for centuries! To 
be sure we take no note nowadays, 
and the Doges and magnificent Sen- 
ators took no note, of the generations 
of true founders who must have 
buried themselves, with their piles 
and stakes, upon the mud-banks, 
to lay a feasible foundation for the 
place, founding it, as every great hu- 
man city is founded, upon human 
blood and sacrifice. But there 
stands the city of St. Mark miracu- 
lous, a thing for giants to wonder at, 
and fairies to copy if they could, 
The wonder leaps upon the traveller 
all at once, arriving over the broad 
plains of Italy, through fields of 
wheat and gardens of olive, through 
vineyards and swamps of growing 
rice, across broad rivers, and mono- 
tonous flats of richest land, by the 
Euganean mountains dark upon the 
pale sky of evening, and the low 
swamps gleaming under the new- 
Tisen moon, The means of arrival, 
indeed, are commonplace enough, 
with shrieking locomotives and 
stifling carriages, and all the well- 
known circumstances of the Iron 
Way; when, lo! in a moment, you 
step out of the commonplace rail- 
way station, commonest and least 
lovely of all things, into the lucid 
stillness’ of the Water City, into 
the waiting gondola, into poetry 
and wonderland. The moon rising 
above shines upon pale palaces dim 
and splendid, and breaks in silver 
arrows and broad gleams of white- 
ness upon the ripple and soft glisten- 
ing movement of the canal, still, 
yet alive with a hundred reflections, 
and a soft pulsation and twinkle 
of life. The lights glitter above 
and below, every star and every 
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lamp doubled; and the very 
path by which you are to travel 
lives, and greets you with soft 
gleams of liquid motion, with soft 
gurgle of liquid sound. And then 
comes the measured sweep of the 
oars, and you. are away, along the 
silent splendid road, all darkling, 
yet alight, the poorest smoky oil- 
lamp making for itself a hundred 
twinkling stars in the little facets of 
the wavelets, ripplets, which gfeam 
far before you, shining and twink- 
ling like so many fairy forerunners 
preparing your way. Nota sound 
less musical and harmonious than 
the soft plash of the water against 
the marble steps and grey walls, 
the soft lave and wash against your 
boat, the wild strange cry of the 
boatmen, as they round with magi- 
cal precision each sharp corner, or 
the singing of some wandering boat- 
ful of musicians on the Grand 
Canal, disturbs the quiet. Across 
the [flat Lido from the Adriatic 
comes a little breath of fresh wind, 
cool yet silken soft, touching your 
cheek with a caress; and when, out 
of a maze of narrow water-lanes, 
you shoot out into the breadth and 
glorious moonlight of the Grand 
Canal, and see the lagoon go wide- 
ening out, a plain of dazzling silver, 
into the distance, and great churches 
and palaces standing up pale against 
the light, our Lady of Salvation 
and St. George the greater guarding 
the widening channel, what words 
can the wondering stranger use to 
describe the novel, beautiful scene ? 
On this side, half in gloom, if gloom 
can be amid all these reflections 
more minute and varied of artificial 
light, lie the palace and the cathe- 
dral, which are the centre of all; the 
great Campanile, the winged lion on 
his column, the gay moving crowds, 
and bright windows, and- pleasant 
groups in the brightest of public 
squares. Alas! the long line of 
great houses that lead up to the 
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Piazzetta are all hotels nowadays, 
and inhabited by Goths and Gauls, 
and Huns and Vandals, the very 
barbarian hordes of ancient times 
—stout Englishmen who yawn and 
gaze and find “nothing to do” in 
Venice ; and, let us hope, respect- 
able Frenchmen and Germans, who 
are as stupid, though their groans 
are not so audible to us, nor per- 
haps their desire for “ something to 
do” so strong. This is Venice: a 
miraculous place, at which the heart 
leaps; surely the very place where 
our dreams are all living, waiting 
for us—the place we have never 
been able to come at in all these 
years—the land of visions, the city 
of the blest. In general, the un- 


known has no sooner become the 
known than straightway the magic 
fails, and the loveliest scenes drop 
into flatness and calm of reality 
the moment our insatiable eyes have 
fathomed and taken possession of 


them. But the charm of Venice is 
so great that you may glide about 
its canals for days without feeling 
that obnoxious seizure of reality, 
that conviction that you are on the 
same earth, and are the same creature 
with the same cares, that you were a 
short time ago while still you had 
the hope of being transfigured by 
the new thing before you. .No; 
still for the moment you are trans- 
figured,—not on earth at all, but 
in a place of visions, a country, new 
and strange where wonders dwell. 
Over that broad sheet of silver 
yonder, widening blve and pale 
into the unseen depths, could any 
one wonder if, through the stillness, 
with soft sob of the gurgling water 
about its bows, some ship of souls 
should suddenly come in sight, with 
angel faces, “ long loved ‘and lost 
awhile,” smiling at us through the 
miraculous air? Could any one be 
startled if, out of the dark boat 
softly pushed to the open doorway, 
some friend from the everlasting 
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silence should all at once step 
forth 


** And strike a sudden hand in mine, 
And ask a thousand things of home” ? 


Tears gather unthought of in the 
pilgrim’s eyes, who knows he is 
dreaming wildly, yet is glad to 
dream and feel still in his waning 
life that touch of youth, that thrill 
of the impossible, that nearness to 
all miracles and wonders, We know 
no other place which retains after 
the first glance this visionary charm. 
And how strange it is while feel- 
ing this to remember, as one does, 
suddenly, with blank amaze, that 
Venice has no poet! She has been 
celebrated by strangers, but never in 
her own musical tongue by a son of 
her own. All the great songs of Italy 
have come from other regions; not 
only the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ which 
would be out of place among those 
gleaming watery ways, but even the 
lighter storied strains of the ‘ Deca- 
meron, the love-sonnets which 
would have chimed so sweetly to the 
measure of the waves. Music is 
everywhere about, but articulate 
verse nowhere, “ Ah oui, tous les 
Fenitians chantent,” says in bad 
French, and with a certain Teutonic 
contempt, the German waiting-maid, 
sniffing disdainfully with broad 
Teutonic nose at the soft harmonies 
that rise from the floating choir in 
the gondola outside the window. 
All Venetians sing; and no doubt 
there are humble popular poets here 
as elsewhere in Italy—a hundred 
nameless song-makers, who supply 
the wants of the people ; but no 
voice great enough to have been 
heard beyond the lagoons has 
risen out of Venice proper, ex- 
cept in tones of statecraft and 
diplomacy—in roar of cannon, or 
in the painter’s still language, the 
oetry of Art. Even kind old 
Goldoni, with his lively dramas, is a 
Chiozziote; and our own Byron is the 
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greatest poetical recollection which 
one hears of along the noble poetic 
course of that canal-highway, every 
house of which, reflected with all its 
lights in the dancing water, is of 
itself a poem. And it is the hand 
of a stranger which has placed in 
Venice the soft visionary figure to 
which we have already referred— 
the beautiful vision ‘of Consuelo. 
Never did princely visitor leave be- 
hind hima more worthy gift ; though 
Consuelo is no great Venetian lady, 
no princess of a reigning family, no 
glorious type pf the magnificence of 
Venice, as perhaps the highest illus- 
tration of Venice ought to be. In 
such a point we cannot traffic with 
Genius, but must accept its work un- 
der its own conditions. Consuelo, in- 
deed, though the sweetest, is but one 
of many spells which the great French 
romancist has woven about Venice, 
and we have from her hand other 


pictures of languishing ladies in 
palaces and gondolas, of life which 
is but a dream of love and languor 


and heart-tearing vicissitudes of 
emotion, such as are apt to fatigue, 
if not to sicken, our northern souls. 
But Consuelo is not one of those 
voluptuous patrician beauties. The 
Venice she represents is that which 
toils, and rows, and browns in the 
fierce sun—not that which is lulled 
in the invisible seclusion of the gon- 
dola, by soft rocking of the waters, 
by drowsy chant of song, into all the 
dreams of idleness. ‘The romance 
of her history is long, and mystical, 
and strange, dealing with wonders 
and mysteries which we have no in- 
tention to enter into, and which 
injure the perfection of the tale in 
point of art, though they never 
fail to carry on the reader in a strange 
trance of interest like the prolonged 
and endless stories of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ It is only its beginning 
which is Venetian ; but that begin- 
ning is enough for our purpose ; 
and places permanently one of the 
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most delightful figures in modern 
fiction within one of the most 
beautiful of scenes. 

Consuelo is a musician. She is 
a child of the streets, the daughter 
of a vagabond singer, a Spanish 
woman who earned her bread by her 
guitar and her voice in cafés and 
public places, giving to her child 
neither training nor tradition be- 
yond the very rudiments of such 
law and self-restraint as make ex- 
istence possible. Consuelo has no 
reputation to guard, no prejudices of 
honour to get over, but has all the 
freedom of the very lowest social 
class, and all the knowledge which 
is acquired unawares by children 
brought up in the streets of a great 
city. There is nothing in her above 
those antecedents; yet everything 
in her is above them. She is pure, 
and true, and honourable by some 
noble instinct—as fine natures are 
in all classes with the most wonder- 
ful triumph over all preconceived 
ideas. She has the toleration of her 
class, and is not horrified by the 
evil round her as maidens more 
carefully guarded would be. But 
while, as natural to her condition, 
she accepts the vice, which she can- 
not but be aware of, as a fact 
which it is not hers to judge, she 
holds herself instinctively, almost 
unconsciously, clear of all pollution. 
When we see her first, she is no full- 
developed heroine, but a long-limbed, 
awkward child, in the unlovely 
stage of girlhood, with a beautiful 
voice, and much serious devotion to 
the education she is receiving in the 
musical school conducted by the old 
composer Porpora. No pretensions 
are hers to grace or beauty. “As 
she grew fast, and her mother was 
very poor, her dresses were always 
a year too short, which gave to the 
long limbs of fourteen, thus used to 
show themselves in public, a kind 
of wild grace and freedom which it 
was at once pleasant and sad to 
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see.” The child is first introduced 
to us busy at her work in the music 
school, at the moment when old 
Porpora, a somewhat grim teacher, 
has just distinguished her as the 
most studious, the most modest, 
the most docile of his pupils— 
an announcement received with dis- 
dain by all the school, but un- 
heard by Consuelo herself, who, 
bending over her book, her hands 
upon her ears to shut out the 
noise, is at the moment singing 
over her lesson under her breath. 
This characteristic opening is fol- 
lowed up in the whole after- 
tale. Consuelo is occupied with 
her art, with the work before her, 
wherever she may happen to be— 
scarcely ever with herself. She is 
conscious of herself so far as to 
know what she can do—most use- 
ful and essential and uninjurious 
piece of self-estimation ; but either 
she has no time or no inclination 


to inquire further into that being 
which is not the chief interest in 


the world to her—herself. Romola, 
as we have said, is superior to all 
whom she encounters; but Con- 
suelo is no one’s superior. In her 
quiet but much - occupied mind 
there is always so much that is 
better going on, that she lacks 
leisure to measure her own height, 
and consider how she stands among 
others. The author does not fail to 
show the intense difference between 
this pearl of genius and all the 
ordinary scholars about her, but with 
delightful art she manages to make it 
fully apparent how little Consuelo 
herself knows or thinks of the differ- 
ence. The girl wanders fearless and 
free, in the confidence of her child- 
hood, about the Venetian streets. 
She earns her bread by all the in- 
dustries common to her kind— 
working with her needle when her 
mother is ill and needs her care ; 
crossing the lagoon to the Lido to 
gather the shells on its sandy shore ; 
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sitting on the steps at the landing- 
place, where the gondolas come and 
go, threading these shells into the 
necklaces which everybody knows, 
with Anzoleto at her side helping 
her—a young Adonis, brown and 
beautiful, with naked feet hanging 
down into the soft water that laps 
and laves the shore—who is the 
villain of the piece. Consuelo goes 
on calmly working, while the old 
master of music and the young dilet- 
tante Count talk over her head— 
stringing her shells together—with 
dark locks uncovered under the blaz- 
ing sun, with soft ripple of the winds 
and water about her—subdued col- 
our, sound, and movement, her shells 
in her lap, her eyes on her work,—a 
pretty, simple picture. Just so the 
dark-haired brown children, with 
great eyes flashing from their olive 
faces, sit under the sunshine which 
would kill an English child, upon 
those perpetual steps which descend 
to the water, and where it is so easy 
to dabble when one pleases, in the 
bright rippling wavelets so green and 
full of sunshine. Here is George 
Sand’s description of the life of 
the Venetian boy and girl, poorest 
of the poor, and happiest of the 


happy :-— 


“They crossed the lagoon at all 
hours and in all weathers, in open 
boats without oars or pilot ; they wan- 
dered over the marshes without guide, 
without means of noting the time, and 
without any thought of the rising tide. 
They sang before the little chapels 
made under the vines at the corners of 
the streets, without minding the late 
hour, or without need 'of any bed till 
morning: but the white stones, still 
warm with the heat of day. They 
stopped before the theatre of Pulcin- 
ella, and followed with passionate at- 
tention the fantastic drama of fair Cor- 
isande, queen of the puppets, without 
recollecting the want of their break- 
fast, and the great improbability of 
supper. They threw themselves into 
the wild amusements of the Carnival, 
their whole disguise and adornment 
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being, for his part, his coat turned in- 
side out, and for hers, a great bunch 
of old ribbons over her ear. They 
made sumptuous repasts, upon the 
side of a bridge or on ,the steps of a 
palace, with shell-fish and sprigs of 
fennel. Though they had the 
most absolute and dangerous liberty, 
without family, without mothers, ten- 
der and vigilant, to make them virtu- 
ous, without servant to call them home 
in the evening or lead them back to 
rest, without even a dog to warn them 
of danger, no disaster ever befell 
them.” 


Thus the children of the people 
lived and grew; the boy no whit 
better than his peers, but the girl 
spotless. In her way, Consuelo is 
the Una of Venice, passing un- 
harmed and untouched through 
perilous situations, of which it is 
by no means consistent with the 
art of her creator to spare us a 
singie detail We have quite 
enough, indeed too much, of those 
situations, which, however, make 
no more impression upon the sweet 
personality of the central figure, 
than do the wilder woodland adven- 
tures of Una herself upon that 
type of purity. Consuelo lives in 
her garret unguided, except by her 
own instincts, without support or 
guardian in the world; and the 
reader feels nothing unnatural, no- 
thing over-strained, in the simple 
goodness of the high yet lowly crea- 
ture ; nor even in her intercourse 
with her betrothed lover Anzoleto, 
who is not pure as she is, but who, 
nevertheless, has so much of the 
cordial familiarity which a lad has 
for his friend, and of the habitual 
affection of a brother, mingled with 
the sentiment which they both call 
love, that even his youthful de- 
pravity is kept in check by the 
conjunction. 

The other scene through which the 
girl passes, as she proceeds through 
the streets and canals, is the darker 
one of the theatre, in which Ma- 
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dame Sand is always at home, and 
in which the noble passion of her 
heroine’s pure genius enthrals the 
public, as the best always does, even 
though the worst may also receive 
the fickle plaudits of the crowd. 
But the little room in which Con- 
suelo works, with her old portfolios 
of music, her lessons in composition, 
her deep and loving study of the 
principles of her art—though it is 
a poor little garret in a broken- 
down old house, the little paved 
court under its windows opening 
upon a dark and narrow canal—is 
more interesting than the theatre 
where she makes a brief appearance. 
And so is the musical school, with 
its harsh and bitter but great old 
master ; and its pretty pupils, vul- 
gar, undisciplined, and noisy, qui 
ne révent que le thédtre, and study 
their art for its rewards and suc- 
cesses, never for itself. The link 
of connection which exists between 
the watery back-slums of Venice and 
the brilliant boards of the opera, 
with all its fairy triumphs, is re- 
vealed to us with curious vividness. 
George Sand, like George Eliot, 
makes everybody inferior to her 
heroine ; the heroine is fortunately 
left unconscious of 1t, but the reader 
is fully informed on the subject ; 
and la Clorinda and la Corilla are 
poor enough vulgar specimens of 
the singing girl, eager for glory, 
fine dresses, applause and pleasure. 
The insolence of the one and the 
stupidity of the other, and their 
dull contempt for the more heaven- 
ly creature in the midst of them, is 
no doubt true to the lowest types of 
conventional human nature ; but the 
reader will have as little pleasure in 
dwelling upon these common Vene- 
tians and their evil ways, as he has 
in contemplation of the too carefully 
studied Florentines in Romola— 
though probably their career is a bet- 
ter reproduction of the ordinary life 
of their kind than is that of the 
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Una who moves whitely among them, 
making a sunshine in a shady place. 
But, Consuelo herself innocent and 
dreamy, threading her shells on the 
broad steps, while the gondolas push 
alongside soft and rapid, receiving 
or disetmbarking their passengers, 
with the opening of some narrow 
way, a cut between two marvellous 
lines of building, affording a back- 
ground for her figure, or some great 
‘church raising its dome into the 
skies, or the lion on his column stand- 
ing fast and firm above; with her 
handsome boy companion loung- 
ing by, his brown legs dangling in- 
to the warm canal, and his head like 
a Greek statue, on the alert for no- 
tice, calls of passing patrons, or 
glance of admiration—while the girl, 
with her head bent over her work, 
takes note of nothing; this is a 
picture which the reader will not 
easily forget. 

And Consuelo, like Romola, has 
her moment of love-deception, her 
discovery of her lover's unwor- 
thiness, her despair and flight. To 
say that the one story is altogether 
wanting in the grandeur and ela- 
borate grave art of the other is 
unnecessary, for that is implied 
in the very nature of either tale, 
in the different ‘positions and cha- 
racters of the two women who 
are each the central figure in her 
own drama. Consuelo’s love is 
not of the heroic type of Romola’s; 
for indeed the Venetian girl has a 
wealth of knowledge of human na- 
ture and toleration of its imperfec- 
tions which is impossible to the 
high-toned Florentine. Consuelo 
loves no ideal in the handsome 
Anzoleto. She knows his faults, 
his nature shallower than her own, 
his want of industry, his petulance, 
a hundred weaknesses which take 
him altogether out of the rank 
of demigod. Few women of her 
class, we are afraid, can look upon 
their future husbands as demigods, 
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though the heroines of poetry do, 
and even—Mr. Trollope, at least, en- 
courages us to believe—the young 
ladies of the present day. To 
Romola in her ignorance the beauti- 
ful Tito is a sun-god, a young 
Apollo, lighting up her grave ex- 
istence. But Consuelo, with a 
humbler truth to nature, has no 
such grand idea, and no such ex- 
pectations. She knows the imper- 
fection of ber lover, knows him 
weak, not always wise, indolent, a 
little self-regarding—yet with the 
perversity of nature loves him, 
never expecting from him any trans- 
formation of existence, but only the 
comfort of mutual support and union 
in which she shall have her full 
portion both of labour and help. 
To our thinking this is a much 
nobler type of love than the poeti- 
cal passion which has pretensions so 
much higher. It is true love, the 
other being but supreme Fancy. 
Perhaps it is as little to be desired 
that this most serious and deepest 
form of human sentiment should be 
specially supreme ina young soul, as 
the ideal Passion, hot and sudden, 
which takes rank so much above it, 
and is so much more universally be- 
lieved in; yet without this to fall 
back upon the other is naught, and 
love drops from its immortality into 
a vulgar thing, however high-flown. 
Romola’s is the conventional love, 
Consuelo’s the real. The one arises 
and dies alike suddenly, leaping into 
life at a stroke with a subtle self- 
regard in it which is veiled by all 
the graces of art and poetry, yet 
lurks beneath those flowers, an ex- 
pectation of supreme glory and joy 
to be gained; which, being not 
gained, turns the sweetness into 
bitterness, and kills the heathen 
classic passion, which is a failure, 
and has not produced what was 
looked for. Consuelo’s, poor soul, 
is a great deal harder to kill. Could 
she shut her eyes to the sin against 
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her, we almost fear she would do so, 
though her heart sickens and turns 
from it with a wondering disgust 
and anguish, which is deeper far 
than that supreme rebellion of the 
other kind of love against the being 
who has deceived it, The sufferer 
in this case is hurried away by her 
counsellor out of reach of her own 
relentings, to save her from the 
softenings of tenderness, the love 
which faints but cannot be killed. 
In this as in other things her story 
is the exact opposite of that of her 
greater and more heroic antitype. 
Romola, rigid and stern, with her 
love dead, can come back as duty 
bids, and live like a woman of stone 
under the same roof with the hus- 
band to whom her heart never relents, 
towards whom she feels nothing 
but a still horror and scorn; but 
Consuelo, with her true love which 
sought so little in return, has to fly 
to save herself from relenting, to 
make forgiveness impossible, to 
prevent herself from enduring all 
things, from suffering long, and 
melting into kindness like the 
Divine Charity itself. 

Anzoleto, however, is no such 
wonderful creation as Tito, nor does 
he demand the same consideration 
in the story. He is a comman type 
enough of the unworthy lover, though 
with so much good in him as his 
higher appreciation of Consuelo’s 
noble character makes inevitable. 
He knows what is good, and in his 
heart prefers it, notwithstanding 
the miserable jealousy, meanness, 
and sensuality which lead him 
astray from her. But the author of 
his being does not hate him as 
George Eliot hates Tito. She does 
not intend from the beginning to 
ruin and crush him into infamy, 
as the still greater genius of the 
English writer, vindictive and ter- 
rible, sets itself to do. The French 
woman takes infinitely less pains 
about it, and is content with a much 
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more ordinary type. But notwith- 
standing this, and all our prejudices 
in favour of the one against the 
other, we cannot but claim for 
George Sand’s heroine a_ higher 
place in nature than that which 
ought to be assigned to the royal 
Romola. The grandeur of the Flo- 
rentine is a conventional grandeur: 
she speaks and moves and acts like 
an enlarged and sublimated imper- 
sonation of a girl’s ideal of woman— 
an awe-inspiring goddess; whereas 
the poor child of the people, making 
her necklaces on the great ;marble 
steps, unguarded and uncared for, is 
of the truest and highest type of 
feminine character—real, simple, 
natural, and true, with nothing of 
the sham or fictitiously great about 
her. Her sweet and friendly pre- 
sence charms the reader everywhere. 
She smiles at us though she knows 
us not: never too great for us, not- 
withstanding her genius and her 
fame. Even her trifling lover, though 
he reverences her better nature, and 
knows that in art she is higher than 
himself, is never crushed by her 
superiority as Tito is by that of his 
magnificent wife, who towers over 
him with a grandeur which makes 
us almost pardon his lighter sins at 
least. We are tempted to dwell upon 
the contrast, because it is fundamen- 
tal in art—not only a contrast of two 
different types, but of two different 
systems and codes of what is best. 
The superior is beginning to have a 
new reign on the earth, thanks partly 
to such ideal personages as Romola— 
and the spontaneous and uncon- 
scious are falling into discredit; but 
here, as elsewhere, true art is on the 
side of that which is simplest and 
least pretending—the lowly person 
rather than the great. 

Books and literary reputations, 
like everything else, fade into ob- 
security as time goes on, and ‘Con- 
suelo’ has not the fame which it once 
had, nor even perhaps has George 
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Sand retained her fame and ex- 
tended reputation. We do not 
know even whether it is desirable that 
‘Consuelo’ should be sold to the ex- 
cursionists as ‘ Romola’ (oddly) is, 
by way of lending to the general 
mass an interest in Venice; for 
French romance, even at its climax, 
and when its object is good and 
its central figure noble, as in this 
case, is not so safe for general read- 
ing as English, But no one who 
has read the book will forget to re- 
member it when his gondola shoots 
along the bright canal, or glides 
up to the steps on which the chil- 
dren are sitting, stringing their 
shells, or eating their outdoor meals 
under the sunshine. When the 
breeze blows from the soft Adriatic 
across the Lido, and the winding 
channels which ooze down to the 
sea; when the sun blazes on the 
steps at the Piazzetta, and the 
palace of the old Doges shows all 
its carven work, dwarfed by very 
richness, and the grateful shadow 
creeps further and further back in 
the colonnades; when the water 
gurgles and murmurs at the boat’s 
head, and the gondolier chants his 
long-drawn cry, “ Ahi! mi!” at the 
corner, before he plunges into the 
grateful dimness of the narrow 
canal ;—look! is not that the girl, 
seated where the dancing green 
ripples, all penetrated with sun- 
shine, make a waving magical play 
of light at her feet; her dark locks 
under the sun throwing forth a 
kindred gleam of reflection, her 
young, lithe figure—too young for 
any thought of grace or attitude— 
lightly, simply posed upon the 
warm marble of those steps where 
the passers-by come and go, and 
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gondolas push noiselessly up, and 
noiselessly set forth again, nobody 
noticing the quiet child at her work! 
Venice, with all her loveliness, is so 
much the more friendly for this soft 
face in it, this spotless dweller in 
its narrow Corti, and wanderer about 
its water-ways. 

Friend unknown! you will meet 
many friends in both these cities of 
the past. Her in Florence with the 
Cardellino—serene, sweet mother, 
in holiest bloom of womanhood ; 
Her of the Granduca, so reverent 
of the child she holds; that Judith, 
pale with the passion and the crime 
of her cruel night’s work—most ter- 
rible of heroines, with such exhaus- 
tion and excitement in her face as 
no one but Allori, of all her paint- 
ers, has ventured to put there ; 
that Bella of Titian’s painting, who 
has no name except the Beautiful ; 
that pathetic Mary of the Magnifi- 
cat in Botticelli’s famous picture, 
with her pitiful angels; and many 
another which we have no space to 
note. But we doubt whether one 
of all those pictured powers will 
pluck at your memory so effectually 
as Romola; who dwells in Florence, 
a kind of tutelary patroness and 
goddess of the grave city. Such 
power of semi-deity is not in the 
humbler and sweeter soul of the 
Venetian singer; but when you 
have come from the Titians, and 
those acres of splendid courtly can- 
vas on which Paolo has proved 
himself the most magnificent of all 
decorators, you will see Consuelo 
on the marble steps as you go back 
to your gondola—a gentle presence 
as abiding, if not so queenly or so 
great. : 
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Gop is all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good :— 

I speak to those alone who hold Him so ; 
All-wise, and knoweth therefore what is best,— 
All-good, and willeth therefore what is best,— 
All-powerful,—can do therefore what is best,— 
And, if He can, why must. Where Knowledge, Will, 
And Power combine, what else results but this ? 
We cannot, like the Garden’s famous sage, 
Dream of an idle God that daffs the world 
Aside and lets it pass. We know too well, 

By sad experience, how such power for good 
As man can wield may rust for lack of use : 
But God’s great virtues must go forth of Him 
For ever and for ever, and His work 

Be always what is best. Whatever is, 

Is therefore best. Our finite faculties 

May stumble sorely, grope in doubt and dark,— 
Yea, stifle in black quagmires of despair,— 
Failing to see how sorrow, suffering, sin, 

How Evil’s manifest units swell the sum 

Of final good :—but—grant the premises,— 
And the conclusion follows, logical, 

Inevitable. All that is, is best, 

Wear it to us what face it may, for God 
All-wise, all-good, all-potent, wills it so. 

But Prayer then,—to what end? if thus we hold 
That, unsolicited, God needs must work 
Humanity’s best, though to humanity 
That best seems often evil. When we pray, 
Something we ask,—no matter what,—of God, 
Something He holds already good or bad, 

Or best or worst say rather, for with Him 
Is no indifference. Suppose it chance, 
As chance it may, that our entreaty squares 
With His great purposes,—the thing will be, 
Without our stir. If we petition ill, 
Will He grant ill to please our blinded wish ? 
Is man more wise than God, that he should ask 
Eternal Wisdom to revise its scheme,— 
Hint what would seem amendment here and there,— 
Suggest an over-sight —And yet what else 
Is Prayer for what God thinks not good to give ? 

So thought the Roman Satirist :—“ Wherefore then 
“ With votive tablets fringe the waxy knees 
“Of marble Gods, and weary Heaven with prayers 
“ Superfluous or pernicious ?’—True, he ends 
With sanction of request for whatsoe’er 
Was best and noblest in the Heathen’s sight,— 
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Sound mind, sound frame, the courage to class Death 
Among the gifts of Nature, fortitude, 

Calmness, content, and high contempt of lust 
And luxury :—if man must pray, must fry 

His porker’s entrails in the altar’s fire, 

Nor be content to leave the Gods unteased,— 
(Though so ’twere better, if he might advise,) 
Thus let him ask—at least hell do no harm :— 
So, with a sneer, he gives us leave to pray. 

Shall we then, drifting with the Fatalist, 
Shrug careless shoulders, fold our idle hands— 
Let the world slide with, “Che sard sara !” 

“ Kismet !—What difference if we pray or no ?” 
So thinks the Moslem, yet the Moslem prays. 
Shall we be dumb ?’—We cannot choose but pray ! 
Cold Reason prates of prayer’s futility :— 
Calamity and suffering fling the gloze 

Of Reason to the winds :—Divine command 
And natural impulse drive us to our knees, 

And God Incarnate tells us how to pray. 

The Roman knew not that, a few short years 
Before he preached such Gospel as he could, 
There was another Preacher, and a form 
Of prayer delivered to a race he scorned, 

Upon a mountain-side in Galilee, 

Brief, comprehensive, pregnant. Church and Priest 
Have missed no chance, through nineteen centuries, 
To inter-scraw! and margin-spread the text 

With cumbrous iteration of request 

For this or that particular,—seeming good 

To such, of course. Does not our Father know 
The things that we have need of ere we ask ? 

Can we not trust Him? In that formula 

What earthly boon did Jesus bid us pray 

Save “daily bread ” ?—that is, to-day content, 
Trust for to-morrow :—pardon_ where we err, 

Spare us temptation, and deliver us 

From evil ;—generals :—what’s the earlier clause 
That underlies them all ?—“ Thy will be done !” 

“ Fixed Fate, Free- Will, Foreknowledge absolute,”— 
That problem still must front us, Let it rest ! 
Faith can be humbly patient, and await 

Solution later, when, in God’s good time, 

Heaven shall un-film our eyes and let us see 

How all things have together wrought for good. 
——Or must the Christian too be Fatalist ?— 

Say, “ solvitur volendo ;”—for a while 

The question’s answered :—yet the moments come, 
Not seldom, in the life of all whose thought 

Toils o’er the unguessed riddle of the world, 

When doubt, in that apparent liberty 

Suspects a hidden bondage. ‘ Men propose, 
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But God disposes ;’"—that’s an utterance 
Christian in form, methinks, yet Fatalist 
In essence,—full of comfort too for such 
As trust His goodness, Dares the most devout 
Avow he hopes by praying to persuade 
Omniscience to his notion of what’s good, 
If there Omniscience differs /—Rightly held, 
God’s Will is fate. No variableness, 
No shadow of turning. Through Eternity 
God’s Will has been, is, will be, must be, done! 
The Pagan’s stern “ Ananké” is God’s Will 
For Theist and for Christian. But the last 
Sees farther than the first, and hails a light 
Beyond the gloom. The early Pagan felt 
An iron fetter of Necessity. 
How forged he knew not rightly,—or by Gods 
With body parts and passions like his own, 
Or by some elder primal power whereto 
His Gods themselves were vassals :—knew alone 
A tyrant, not a Father :—lacked the light 
To see a Providence that ‘ shaped his ends, 
Rough-hew them as he would,’—the confidence 
To own in Nature, Fate, Necessity,— 
God’s Will as we should say,—an ordinance 
Wiser than he could frame :—the faith to say 
“So best, for so Thou willest!” 
Be his fault 
Free from our blame, if fault it were, to be 
Too ignorant to conceive, too weak to bear 
A saying hard enough for us who have 
The lesson and the pattern. 
At the last, 
What prayer was His, who, sweating as it were 
Great drops of blood, on Calvary’s awful eve, 
Knelt by the olives of Gethsemane ? 
“ Tf it be possible, O Father ! let 
“This cup pass from me! Ne’ertheless, Thy will, 
“ Not Mine, be done !”—The human agony, 
The sorrow like no sorrow ’fore or since, 
Broke forth in that exceeding bitter cry ! 
Flesh for a moment quailed—but Faith was firm, 
And conquered Nature with “Thy will be done!” 
So pray, and cease not! yet not on thy knees 
For ever, droning with the cloistered Monk,— 
Not like the useless Hermit, self-absolved 
From all man’s debt to man,—malingering 
In heaven’s great warfare, when the trumpet-note 
Of duty calls to act ;—not satisfied 
To turn mechanic Buddhist barrel-wheels, 
Or squat, a torpid theorist, absorbed 
In contemplation of thy navel’s pit. 
Pray ever! Life, if life is rightly lived, 
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Is one long orison, All faculties, 

Employed as God would have them used, are steps 

Upon the stairs by which man climbs to Heaven, 

For “ laborare” is “ orare” too. 

Pray ever, and work ever. Say at morn 

“Thy will be done, for it is good,”—and so 

Go forth more apt to do it:—say at eve 

“ Thy will be done, for it is good,”—and so 

Sleep fearless with that saying. Prayer and sin 

Fight in no holiday-tourney, ever locked 

In mortal grapple :—Prayer must strangle Sin 

Or Sin will strangle Prayer. ; 
The world is dim, 

And we, as yet, not capable to face 

The perfect noon of knowledge and of truth. 

Some day we shall see clearer. But, till then, 

Use we what light we have, and pray for more, 

To know more fully what we know in part, 

What conscience teaches but imperfectly, 

What pride disputes, and passion over-clouds, 

And frailty doubts, and wild despair defies. 

Lighten our darkness! Light! more light! to see 

What is that true and perfect will of God, 

That we may help to do it ;—not as tools 

That know not what they fashion, but as hands 

Whose heart is in their work :—and, whatsoe’er 

It be, this above all, more Faith to cry, 

In darkness or in light,—“ Thy will be done!” an 
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BRACKENBURY’S NARRATIVE OF THE ASHANTI WAR. 


Tue public has waited anxiously, 
and has not been kept waiting long, 
for a connected and authentic me- 
moir of that extraordinary war which 
England made on the Gold Coast 
Jast winter. Personal adventures we 
have had recounted in plenty. We 
know pretty well—at any rate it is 
not the fault of numberless writers 
if we know not—what were the ex- 
citements, privations, sufferings, and 
consolations of unhappy ‘men whose 
duties called them to take part in 
that loathsome though not inglori- 
ous strife. The scenery, the diffi- 
culties of the daily task, our enemies 
in their savage bravery, our allies 
in their apathy and cowardice, have 
been shown to us by means of the 
pencil and of the pen, until the 
manner of the war has been stamped 
upon our apprehension. But all 
through the preparations, all through 
the hated struggle, our minds were 
intent upon matters concerning 
which the keenest observer’s: notes, 
the most graphic sketches of the 
artist, could never inform us. We 
desired to know why there was a 
war at all; how it came about that, 
liable as we were to the incursions 
of a formidable enemy, and charged 
as we stood with the protection and 
ordering of many subject tribes, we 
left our settlements for years, and 
tens of years, without adequate de- 
fence—nay, almost defenceless. It 
was an inquiry ever present to our 
minds whenever the subject was 
discussed, how a force of white sol- 
diers could be effectively used in 
that deadly climate, supposing that 
it should be able to face the climate 
at all; and we asked, too, whether 


it might not be possible, by arming 
and disciplining the native tribes, 
who were the enemies of our enemy, 
to carry on the war by blacks against 
blacks. Mere advantage against 
barbarous numbers of Ashantis has 
been obtained before, sometimes by 
a dashing venture, sometimes by the 
terror of a new weapon, as a rocket, 
sometimes by the accidents of cli- 
mate or of state affairs, which oblig- 
ed the enemy to withdraw into his 
own country; but we wanted to 
know how the means hitherto at 
our disposal may be used with a 
fair prospect of success, or “what 
additional force will be required, if 
it be ascertained that the forces to 
which we formerly trusted are in- 
sufficient. We wished, in short, to 
see the various incidents and ad- 
ventures by the light which can 
proceed from only official records, 
or from the decisions of councils, 
or from the combinations of com- 
manders. Not events only, but 
the springs of events, the chain of 
causes which had been operating 
aforetime, the plans which brought 
forth the recent successes in the 
field ; these are what we must study 
if we would be instructed as well as 
affected. And in good time, just 
when the sensational aspect of the 
campaign is beginning to geta little 
dull, comes Captain Henry Bracken- 
bury of the Royal Artillery, a staff 
officer of the expedition, with his 
narrative of events from first to last 
—an account compiled from official 
documents, whose meaning is illus- 
trated by the knowledge of an officer 
who was at once an eyewitness of 
many of the actions and scenes, and 
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a confidential agent of the com- 
mander of thé forces. Sober, dis- 
passionate, and clear, the narrative 
is, and ought to be; but such were 
the variety of “moving accidents 
by flood and field,” such were the 
brevity and the brilliancy of the 
campaign, such, too, we may add, 
is the ability shown in presenting 
the different phases of the war, that 
the reader is not for a moment al- 
lowed to feel himself given up to 
dry or drowsy details: the details 
are all there, but they are judici- 
ously introduced; we have the ex- 
citement of an epic story with the 
teaching of accurate history. The 
glimpses which the newspapers gave 
us of the earlier actions were like 
the revelations of a magic lantern: 
a handful of sailors or marines, of 
West India troops, of native tribes 
or volunteers, suddenly flashed up 
somewhere, had a brush with 
the enemy, the scene closed, and 
all was dark again. We seldom 
knew what causes brought the com- 
bat about, how it was connected 
with other operations, or how it 
contributed to the result of the 
campaign. One remembers how, 
when it was first told us that the 
Ashantis had retired behind the 
Prah, England was rather discon- 
certed than otherwise by the news. 
A decoy, many of us said, a ruse to 
draw our troops on, and outflank 
them; then to cut them from their 
base, and let the rains, assisted by 
Ashanti knives, dispose of them. 
Few of us knew, and certainly 
none of us until he has read. Cap- 
tain Brackenbury’s account will 
understand, how, step by step, spite 
of grievous disappointments and 
failures, the Protectorate was cleared 
of King Koffee’s troops, who fell 
back, not to execute a clever plan 
of their own, but because, being 
closely pressed by the different 
handfuls of men (whom we occa- 
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sionally saw projected singly on the 
curtain, but who were all working 
together to a common end), they 
found the Protectorate a great deal 
too hot for them, and were glad to 
put the river between themselves 
and their pursuers. It cannot be 
forgotten, either, how the great dis- 
comfiture of the Ashantis was ex- 
pected to happen when Captain 
Glover, at the head of his thousands 
from the banks of the Volta, was 
to burst upon their flank. But our 
author shows us how, before Captain 
Glover had moved a foot, the work 
of clearing the Protectorate was 
done, and the way was being pre- 
pared for the march of white sol- 
diers, who were to follow up the 
success already achieved, and, in- 
stead of allowing Koffee leisure to 
hatch plots in the security of his 
palace, to bring fire and sword up 
to his very doors, and treat him to 
some of the pleasant sensations 
which he had been fond of creat- 
ing among other nations. We our- 
selves confess to having been so 
taken by the unveiling of the 
causes and connections of the war, 
that we had not much stomach 
for critically dissecting the work; 
and we imagine that our readers, 
like ourselves, would desire to 
know what the book tells us, 
rather than our opinion of how it 
is told. 

The narrative divides itself into 
distinct epochs; most of the ac- 
counts are succinct, while the events 
in them are many and various. If, 
therefore, Captain Brackenbury’s 
reader be of our mind, and wish to 
master the subject of the Gold 
Coast War, he will not object to 
perusing the history of each period 
as frequently as will possess him of 
all its events, before he advances to 
the stage in front of it. The epochs 
may be tabulated as— 

Ist, The ancient history of tne 
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region; the disputes, raids, and 
combats ; the troubles of the gover- 
nors and traders of old. 

2d, The Ashanti invasion, which 
led to this last war; the steps 
taken to meet it; the means of de- 
fence available at first, and the suc- 
cours from time to time afforded up 
to the mission of Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley and Captain Glover, 

3d, The plans proposed, and 
means resorted to, for ridding the 
protectorate of the Ashantis; the 
demand for white troops, the pre- 
paration for their reception, and 
forward march. 

4th, The advance of our forces, 
under difficulties. Passage of the 
Prah, and movement beyond that 
river to the line where resistance 
recommenced, with collateral opera- 
tions of Glover's force. 

5th, The struggle to get Coo- 
massie. Its capture and destruc- 
tion. 

6th, The results of the war, and 
prospects of the settlements. 

Numerous trading settlements of 
Europeans dotted the Gold Coast 
at the commencement of the present 
‘ century— French, Danes, Dutch, 
and English. As regards the three 
last-mentioned nations, their settle- 
ments appear to have been inter- 
spersed along the sea-coast, so that 
there was no continuous region 
which could be geographically as- 
signed to any one of them. So far 
as this our history informs us, the 
French kept always to the westward 
of the other nations beyond the 
river Assinee. Of necessity each 
little settlement established amicable 
relations with the black tribe or 
tribes among whom it had made 
its depédt. These compacts, it is 
presumed, differed as to their terms 
from the beginning. They were 
certainly found to differ at the 
period to which earliest records 
take us back. But it is probable 
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that the treaties of each settling 
nation became gradually more as- 
similated to each other, although 
different nations were fond of differ- 
ent conditions. This last remark is 
true especially of the Dutch and 
English, the two which are princi- 
pally concerned in the antecedents 
of the war. The Dutch levied their 
duties on one principle, the English 
on another. The Dutch viewed the 
slave-trade with an indulgent eye ; 
indeed at one time they did more 
than this in its favour—they entered 
into the traffic pretty extensively. 
The English refused to recognise 
slavery or the traffic in slaves. 
Hence the Dutch were esteemed by 
the savages as the more reasonable 
and liberal people, and as preferable 
neighbours and protectors. Each 
nation had established a system of 
subsidising its protected tribes, the 
money so paid being either rent for 
the ground occupied by the settle- 
ments, a tribute for the privilege of 
trading in the country unmolested, 
or an inducement to the tribal 
governments to perform certain 
services. Whatever it meant, its 
payment reveals the weakness out 
of which have arisen all the 
disputes, heart-burnings, and wars, 
up to this year of grace 1874. 
Calling themselves "protectors, the 
whites had seldom or never the 
means of controlling the circum- 
jacent tribes, far less of protecting 
them against foreign enemies. The 
soi-disant protectors could bring no 
effectual aid when it was wanted; 
they, by the pretence of protection, 
took the spirit of self-defence away 
from the ‘protected tribes without 
fulfilling the duty of shielding them 
from attack. This, without doubt, 
was the general cause of our Gold 
Coast troubles. 

Though able to do so little for 
their protegés the white settlers of 
different races were obliged to do 
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something for their own protection 
at their different stations. Hence 
arose a number of small forts in 
which were quartered the scanty 
professional troops that were fur- 
nished for this region. - In time of 
danger the traders, as volunteers, 
assisted in defence of the forts, and 
obtained what further assistance 
they could from their native allies, 
But the latter were so cowardly and 
so lazy as to be generally more a 
trouble than an aid, notwithstand- 
ing the immense and continuous 
pains taken by the whites to 
make them a little martial, as they 
were reputed once to have been. 
Europeans could never finally acqui- 
esce in the truth that tribes num- 
bering thousands of brawny, healthy 
men, and having no business in the 
world if that business were not war, 
should be utterly and persistently 
unavailable for any warlike purpose : 
so they went on trying to discipline 
and inspirit them. Hitherto, it 
must be confessed that these sloth- 
ful, cowardly wretches have baffled 
all attempts to make men of them. 
Exception from this ay censure 
must however be made in favour of 
a very few tribes, foremost among 
whom the Houssas, although far 
from being all that could be desired, 
show bravery and many soldier-like 
qualities. 

As the coast tribes, all pretty 
much alike in their cowardice, were 
not given to trouble us seriously, 
the question presents itself—against 
what enemy is it that we white 
people profess to defend the coast 
tribes ? The answer is: Against a 
powerful tribe or aggregation of 
tribes, continually pressing upon 
them from the interior, envying 
them their maritime position, envy- 
ing them their subsidies from their 
white allies, despising them for 
their poltroonery, and purposing to 
make them slaves, and to appro- 
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priate such goods as they may 
possess, The name of this power- 
ful nation has lately been familiar 
to all of us; it is the Ashantis. 
These Ashantis will fight for what 
they want; they have seldom 
scrupled, when it suited them, to 
invade the Protectorate, to which 
they are a standing terror ; but up 
to this time they have always been 
persuaded by money or force to re- 
tire to their own country north of 
the Prah river, after a longer or 
shorter occupation of some of the 
protected territory. Their incur- 
sions have not been always produc- 
tive of glory to the British arms. 
Our author has to make mention of 
reverses, the white flag hoisted on 
a British fort, an English governor 
with his attendant force captured 
and slain. Spite of disasters, how- 
ever, the whites did always manage 
to hold or recover their ground on 
the sea-coast. 

As for us English, the Ashantis 
have always professed that they did 
not want to quarrel with us; but 
they have been fond of striking at 
us through the sides of the tribes 
which lean on us. They have laid 
claim repeatedly to sovereign rights 
acquired by conquest over some or 
all of these tribes, and they have 
invariably held it good international 
law that these sovereign rights in- 
cluded a title to the tribute money 
which a white nation may have 
been in the habit of paying to the 
conquered. This title has been 
advanced and withdrawn very many 
times, as recorded in very many 
treaties made by English as 
with kings of Ashanti. e shall 
hardly find out now how the right 
of the dispute originally lay ; but 
this we know, that treaties were 
often not honourably observed by 
the British, and that by our 
lapses in this respect we gave 
the savage monarchs an idea 
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that our principles and our practice 
do not always coincide, thereby 
but too surely inducing them to 
hold to their affiance in cunning 
and violence. Thus answers were 
sometimes given by us which in effect 
were barefaced repudiations of agree- 
ments recently and solemnly made. 
We cannot therefore be surprised if 
the kings of Ashanti credited us 
with being just a little more slippery 
than themselves. To show that we 
do not write this without warrant, 
Captain Brackenbury, at pp. 9 to 
12, narrates that in 1817 an Eng- 
lish mission having proceeded to Coo- 
massie, a treaty was there signed 
between this country and Ashanti 
which provided for perpetual peace 
between the two nations, and cove- 
nanted that there should be no hos- 
tilities in case of a real or fancied 
injury, but that the king should lay 
his grievance before the governor, 
from whom he might expect justice. 
We guaranteed a free passage to the 
coast to the Ashantis, and the king 
undertook that neither we nor our 
allies should be troubled by tribes 
under his influence. But shortly 
after, when the Ashantis were about 
to make war with an inland nation, 
one of the tribes protected by us in- 
sulted some of the king’s messen- 
gers. The king thereupon com- 

lained to the British governor, as 
% the treaty he was entitled to do, 
but “ unfortunately,” says our au- 
thor, “the governor’s answer was 
a defiance to the king.” War, of 
course, was expected by the Cape 
Coast people after this. The 
civilised people for some reason 
had thought fit to repudiate and 
violate the treaty, but what does 
the savage? He sends another 
messenger, with a large retinue, 
“who insisted on the treaty being 
read, claimed satisfaction under 
its clauses, and said that, if redress 
were not granted, he should leave 
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the treaty, and war would be de- 
clared.” The good faith and the 
patience were all on the Ashanti 
side at this time. Even a third 
embassy, escorted by 1200 armed 
men, came down to insist on the 
observance of the treaty, and on 
compensation for the breach of it 
in the first instance. But by this 
time a gentleman had arrived from 
England with a commission as Con- 
sul to Coomassie; and the King of 
Ashanti, notwithstanding the man- 
ner in which he had been treated, 
consented to reopen negotiations 
with this gentleman, Mr. Dupuis. 
A new treaty was then concluded, 
in 1820 ; but this the local autho- 
rities, and afterwards the Home 
Government, refused to ratify. We 
quote our author’s remarks on this 
unhappy result. 


** Bearing in mind that the King 
viewed Mr. Dupuis as the ambassador 
of his Sovereign, and that his own 
dealings with us had always been fair 
and straightforward, it is not difficult 
to see that hegnust have looked upon 
the repudiatidnyof this contract as a 
deliberate b of faith on the part 
of the British”;‘and it is difficult to 
conceive a more unwise policy than 
that adopted by us—a policy more 
likely to bear bitter fruit in form of 
future mistrust, fatal alike to com- 
merce and the progress of enlightened 
civilisation. . 

‘*The friendly treaty so happily 
made being thus nullified, the King of 
Ashanti adhered to his previous de- 
mands, though he did not take imme- 
diate steps for enforcing them.” 


It is a pity that we did not know 
something more of these matters last 
year, when one of the cardinal points 
of belief laid down was that it was 
utterly useless to negotiate with the 
King of Ashanti, as, whatever pro- 
mises he might make, he would be 
sure to break them at his conve- 
nience, 

Our relations, we perceive, be- 
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came complicated, and England 
was not free from blame in the 
matter. The King of Ashanti, now 
doubting and condemning us, had 
means of making himself very 
troublesome. By fear or favour he 
could persuade some of the Coast 
tribes to act in his interests rather 
than in ours; and in that way he 
kept up continual alarms, and was 
able to harass the Fantis, whose 
tribes occupied the country near to 
Cape Coast Castle. He evidently 
felt very sore; his troops were con- 
stantly reported to be south of the 
Prah, and threatening or molesting 
our protected tribes. At last he 
seized, carried off, and put to death 
a British serjeant, and sent: to in- 
form Sir Charles Macarthy, the 
governor of the Gold Coast, “ that 
he would make his head into an 
ornament of the royal death-drum.” 
It was to avenge this injury and 
insult that Sir Charles Macarthy 
started upon his ill-starred expedi- 
tion in 1824, Then followed in- 
cursion after incursion of the 
Ashantis into the protectorate, until 
in 1827 the use of rockets somewhat 
scared them, and the king expressed 
a wish for peace again. Governor 
Maclean in 1831 did arrange a peace 
which he and his successors managed 
to preserve for many years. Spite 
of occasional disputes, there were 
no hostilities of consequence un- 
til comparatively modern times, 
when the clouds began to gather 
which led to the war-tempest of 
1873-4. 

Sometimes a merchant company, 
sometimes the Crown, had ruled the 
Gold Coast. In 1843 the Crown as- 
sumed the government, and has kept 
it ever since. These repeated transfers 
were not favourable to a steady line 
of policy. If our conduct was not 
to be sucli as could win the Ashantis 
to our friendship, we should at least 
have taken care to have at command 
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a force sufficient to keep the tribes 
for whom we made ourselves re- 
sponsible in order, and to show a 
proper front to the Ashantis when- 
ever they might try their fortune in 
an invasion. But this sufficient force 
was never present until this past 
winter of 1873-4, when, for a few 
weeks, a well-appointed expedition 
put forth its strength on that vexed 
territory, carried the war at last into 
the enemy’s kingdom, and inflicted 
a punishment which, it is to be 
hoped, will operate for a long time 
to come. 

Besides these shiftings of the 
government between Crown and 
company, there were other historical . 
transactions which contributed to 
bring the war upon us. We bought 
out the Danes, and afterwards made 
exchanges with the Dutch. The 
latter arrangement, though very 
convenient to the two European 
nations, was distasteful to some of 
the protected tribes, who wished 
to retain their old protectors. It 
led to quarrels and obstructions, 
and things did not go on pleasantly 
for a long while. At last proposals 
were made for the withdrawal of 
the Dutch and the assumption of 
the whole Dutch protectorate by 
the English, About giving effect 
to these proposals, the English 
(rather late in the day) were very 
scrupulous indeed, lest by taking 
over the Dutch forts, they should 
cause any trouble to the natives. 
Elmina (originally Dutch), in which 
State there seems always to have 
been a party friendly to the Ashantis, 
had, while these proposals were 
under consideration, a general and 
some forces belonging to that nation 
lying within its boundaries. King . 
Koffee Kalkalli of Ashanti, who 
had by that time (1870) ascended 
the throne, protested against the 
transfer of Elmina, which he de- 
clared to be his, and which, no 
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doubt, he, for reasons before given, 
preferred to have under Dutch 
protection. The Dutch, however, 
got rid of the Ashantis who had 
lain in Elmina; and the Dutch 
commissioner distinctly denied the 
right of King Koffee to that state, 
and explained that the money 
paid by them to Koffee was a free 
gift, and in no respect a tribute in 
respect of their protectorate of El- 
mina. A written renunciation of 
his claim to Elmina, and consent to 
the correctness of the state of things 
as represented by the Dutch Com- 
missioner, was also procured by the 
Dutch from Koffee. This, as our 
author shows, was a suspicious doc- 
ument; and it was never afterwards 
acknowledged by King Koffee; yet 
it was accepted as genuine by 
the English. In fact, the English 
government consented to take over 
the Dutch protectorate, having, in 
so doing, the right entirely on their 
side, so far as documents could 
justify them. 

The King had kidnapped some 
French and German missionaries, 
whom he refused to surrender, “ but 
with proviso and exception;” and 
Mr. Salmon, the Governor, had 
closed the way to the coast against 
the Ashantis. It soon became appa- 
rent that the King meant war; and it 
was not long before acts of war 
were committed. The situation, in 
brief, appears to have been as fol- 
lows at the beginning of 1873 :— 
The English left in possession of 
Danish, “Dutch, and English forts, 
and protectors ‘of the tribes circum- 
jacent thereto. The tribes in many 
instances resenting» the transfers of 
forts; and, in the case of the Fantis 
and Elminas, hating each other, and 
interchanging hostile acts, though 
now under a common protection. 
The Elminas, not wholly, but cer- 
tainly in part, disloyal to the whites, 
and endeavouring to assist the in- 
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vaders. The Ashantis, many thou- 
sands in number, across the Prah, 
and proceeding coastward, capturing 
towns as they came. 

This short account of events ante- 
cedent to the war was necessary be- 
fore we could properly introduce 
the remarkable incidents of the war 
itself. As told at greater length by 
Captain Brackenbury, the prefatory 
story exhibits some of the most 
curious and interesting matter in 
the whole book. It may probably 
entirely satisfy the reader’s mind 
as to whether a war on the Gold 
Coast might or might not have been 
avoided, and is therefore worthy of 
his very careful perusal. By it he 
will be convinced, we should im- 
agine, that when, lately, Mr. Glad- 
stone in Parliament declared that 
official information concerning the 
Gold Coast had been “ deplorably 
scanty,” he did not use language at 
all too forcible. In regard to the 
obtaining of information, and in 
every other regard, the colony had 
been neglected. Ministers put 
aside the petty troubles of a bar- 
barous region, and left the gover- 
nors and other officials.to scramble 
along as best they might. If there 
be any maxim respecting colonisa- 
tion which we ought to have learned 
by this time, it is this; that where 
we plant ourselves as traders among 
barbarians we must be provided 
with a force sufficient to make us 
respected. But the climate; it is 
death to white soldiers to serve on 
such a coast. Certainly there will 
be great expense of human life. 
But then you may avoid that ex- 
pense by not proceeding with the 
plantations ; or if you decide to re- 
main there, to do so conveniently 
you must incur the expense. We 
have had to pay heavily at last 
both in money and men; a smaller 
outlay of both boldly submitted to 
at an earlier date would have ren- 
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‘dered the sudden and numerous 
force sent out in 1873 unnecessary. 
We sent out a force of marines last 
autumn; we might have done the 
same in previous autumns, The 
marines did not stand the climate 
well. No; but we have plenty of 
ships and might have effected very 
frequent reliefs. Pay some way we 
must ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a small payment made early 
would have rendered our late heavy 
toll unnecessary. We contend that 
a display of force was required by 
common prudence, whether we 
might choose to carry things with 
a high hand or to appear as friends 
and benefactors of the natives. We 
did take up that réle of benefactors 
and civilisers, but we played it so 
badly that we lost every chance of 
succeeding by force of kindness. 
Now, if Government had been so 
minded three or four years ago, 
when our affairs on the Coast were 
beginning to look serious, it might 
surely have discovered that which 
has now come to light concerning 
some very questionable dealings of 
our own officials in times past. It 
might have found out too that pro- 
bably the transfer of Elmina to the 
English did very sensibly affect 
King Koffee’s interests: also that 
his rights as lord paramount of some 
of these tribes, however he may ac- 
cording to circumstances have re- 
pudiated or asserted them, had some 
real foundation. Now that he has 
been severely punished, there may 
be rankling in his breast an idea 
that he is not suffering for his 
cruelty and pugnacity, but because 
he ventured to assert some righte- 
ous claims which it was not conve- 
nient for the English to acknow- 
ledge. Possibly had this been un- 
derstood before things became too 
far perplexed, his claims in this re- 
spect might have been easily satis- 
fied. But what hope was there of 
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this when our rulers rested content 
with “deplorably scanty” informa- 
tion ! 

The Ashanti invasion, we are 
told, took Colonel Harley, the go- 
vernor, by surprise. He had not 
been more than two months at the 
station, and he evidently believed 
that the negotiations which had 
been going on about the captured 
missionaries and the transfer of El- 
mina gave an assurance that hostili- 
ties were not yet imminent. He 
did not perhaps perceive the im- 
portance that the Ashantis would 
attach to the closing of the road to 
the coast by his predecessor ; nor 
read aright all the shuffling con- 
duct that had been going on con- 
cerning the prisoners and the king’s 
claims. Koffee, no doubt, had been 
treacherously designing war for some 
time ; but his treachery had proceed- 
ed from a conviction that there was 
treachery on our side and that he 
must take care of himself. As we 
read further on in the narrative he 
had been led to believe that we in- 
tended to take his kingdom from 
him, and to give it to a king south 
of the Prah; and, with his confid- 
ence in us destroyed as it was, it is 
perhaps not surprising that he be- 
lieved reports to our discredit, and 
resolved to take the bull by the 
horns. But though surprised the 
governor was not dismayed. He at 
once surveyed his resources, and a 
pretty beggarly account it was that 
he took. We were under the im- 
pression that a small detachment 
from a West India regiment had 
been stationed permanently on the 
Gold Coast, but it does not appear 
from the narrative before us that 
any troops whatever, whose desig- 
nation is to be found in the Royal 
Army List, were there. Whether 
we are right or wrong about this it 
is distinctly stated that, officers and 
men all told, the whole available 
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force dispersed over several stations 
was 160 men, and we presume that 
Houssas and volunteers are included 
in these. Further volunteering was 
immediately set on foot, and, not 
discouraged by the many instances 
in which such a call had vainly 
been made, the governor issued a pro- 
clamation calling upon the Fantis 
and other spirited natives to turn 
out in defence of their hearths and 
homes. From 60,000 to 70,000 
warriors, Colonel Harley thought, 
might respond to this call; not 
that we mean to represent him as 
resting content with calling these 
spirits from their vasty jungles. He 
sent out the best agents he could 
find to convince them of the extent 
of the danger and of the necessity of 
being up and doing. Our protec- 
tion, they were assured, had a pecu- 
liar meaning. It meant that they 
were to protect themselves, though 
we would after a fashion furnish 
them with leaders, advice, and 
weapons. It may be well to men- 
tion by the way that the gover- 
nor, who talked of turning out 
60,000 men, had 381 flint guns, 
and 190 Enfields available for issue. 
However, he did the little that 
could be done within his own gov- 
ernment, and he wrote to Sierra 
Leone for assistance, whence he re- 
ceived 300 Sniders, with ammuni- 
tion, and also 100 men of the 2d 
West India Regiment. He also re- 
ported his position to the War Office, 
from whence he received in due 
course 700 muzzle-loading rifles and 
210,000 rounds of ammunition. We 
say here of Colonel Harley and his 
assistants, that whatever want of 
forethought or perception they may 
have displayed before, they now, in 
a time of extreme peril, went about 
what might have been regarded as a 
hopeless employment with as much 
courage and energy as if ample 
means had been at their disposal, 
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The Ashanti border is 70 miles 
north from Cape Coast, and fortun- 
ately some other tribes—dAssins, 
Denkeras, Akims, and others—inter- 
vened between them and the un- 
ready Fantis, whose boundary ex- 
tends not more than 25 miles north 
of the coast. So while the Ashan- 
tis were routing and punishing the 
Assins and others, and gathering 
and consuming their crops, time was 
gained for pressing the Fantis to 
action, who, it was hoped, might be 
warmed by importunity, though they 
would not kindle at the first alarm. 
A little was done, and by the time 
the Ashantis had driven the Assins 
back upon the Fantis, the latter had 
shown something like a front, and 
been beaten. The more reliable 
troops, the W. I. detachment and 
the Houssas, were expected, in the 
last, resort, to cover the white settle- 
ments, so that they could not at 
present take the foremost place in 
resisting the enemy. They, how- 
ever, kept among the tribes, and did 
what could be done towards mak- 
ing them fight to advantage. The 
Fantis could not be induced to at- 
tack ; but when they were attacked, 
they, for the first time in their 
history, held their ground—a most 
providential exception, the reader 
will think, when he sees that, if 
the rout which occurred two months 
later had now taken place, there 
would probably have been white 
flags again flying over British forts, 
so far off was succour at this time. 
It was on the 8th April that the 
Fantis stood firm. They were urged 
to follow up their successful defence 
by assuming the offensive ; but this 
was asking too much of Fanti patri- 
otism. They declined to advance, 
and waited another attack, which 
came upon them on the 14th, when, 
by the aid of some rockets which 
Mr. Loggie, a police inspector and 
old artilleryman, discharged on the 
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enemy, the Fantis were again in- 
duced to hold their ground. The 
wretches were strong in numbers, 
and if they could have been per- 
suaded to advance, they might then 
and there have turned the fortune 
of the campaign. But these two 
endurances were all that their valour 
was capable of; and, after thus 
making good their position, and 
after receiving supplies of arms and 
ammunition from Cape Coast, they 
retreated en masse. It was a for- 
tunate circumstance that the Ashan- 
tis, astonished at the two checks 
which they had received, thought 
it advisable to retreat too: so the 
stand which the Fantis made was 
by no means without its good effect, 
and repaid in some sort the great 
pains which the white leaders took 
to bring it about. “ Means the re- 
verse of gentle” were used to keep 
them up to the front; and Mr. 
Loggie thought that “acting as 
whipper-in to these people” was 
the most fatiguing part of the day’s 
work, 

Even where the issues ‘are so 
serious, an odd thought will some- 
times present itself: and here one 
can hardly help remembering two 
of Mr. Dickens’s heroes, who ran 
away from each other much as the 
Ashantis and Fantis did. If the 
Ashantis had come on, there was 
very little, as far as can be seen, to 
withstand them; but, being ignor- 
ant of the state of affairs among 
the Fantis, they kept away, and 
gave Colonel Harley the precious 
interval that he wanted. He 
used this opportunity to demand 
a gunboat from the senior naval 
officer, believing, for his part, that 
he was at his last shift, and that 
the enemy would immediately be 
down upon Elmina and the other 
forts. But Providence was aiding 
him more than he knew of. Like 
the Assyrians of old, the Ashantis 
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had heard a rumour, and were 
anxious to return into their own 
land. For very fearthe Fanti forces 
had withdrawn themselves, or been 
withdrawn, from Dunquah, a sta- 
tion to the north of the Fanti coun- 
try; but the Ashantis imagined that 
the Fantis had gone north to inter- 
pose between them and the Prah, 
and were much troubled by this 
fancy. At the same time they were 
afflicted with smallpox, and, having 
pretty well wasted the region in 
which they were, provisions were 
exceedingly scarce. It is plain that, 
if the Ashantis had come boldly on, 
things might have gone with us 
more unluckily than one can bear 
to think of; for the Fantis were 
completely disorganised, and the 
Houssas and volunteers were for 
the time knocked up. On the other 
hand, so demoralised were the 
Ashantis by the causes which have 
been named, that if it had been 
possible to collect and move the 
Fantis, the latter might have had 
their will of their enemies. This 
period, when there was nothing but 
their own misapprehension and 
their sickly condition to restrain 
the Ashantis from descending on 
the coast, was certainly the most 
critical for us of the whole war. 
From April to the beginning of 
June 1873, the deluded Ashantis, 
leaving those who might have been 
their victims time to overcome their 
panic and reunite, as they at last 
did, employed themselves in ravag- 
ing and devouring a large region 
between the Fantis and the Prah, 
But by the beginning of June both 
sides seemed to have somewhat 
recovered their war-stomachs. The 
Fantis had been persuaded, by 
great exertions of the Governor and 
others, to act together again; and 
the Ashantis, after having lost their 
great opportunity, were thinking of 
descending on the coast. They 
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came down at last, had some partial 
engagements with the Fantis and 
their allies on the 3d and 4th of 
the month, and, on the 5th, made 
a general attack, and completely 
defeated and routed their oppon- 
ents. 


‘That afternoon,” says our author, 
‘* was seen the terrible sight of a whole 
people flying in panic for many hours. 
All the afternoon the roads and 
thoroughfares leading into Cape Coast 
were crowded by ‘masses of people— 
men, women, and children — flying 
panic-stricken into the town. The 
alarm and terror at Cape Coast was 
such as can scarcely be described. All 
through the evening and night of the 
5th, these fugitives continued to come 
in, the kings and chiefs being amongst 
the most demoralised. At dawn on 
the 6th, a report was circulated that 
the Ashantis were at Sweet River, five 
miles from Cape Coast.” 


We said above that it was lucky 
this rout did not occur in April, 


and we must explain now why, 
after it had been deferred for two 
months, it was a bit more tolerable 
in ‘June than in the earlier month. 
It was more tolerable for this rea- 
son, that succour was at hand. The 
poor harassed Governor had no 
other or newer resource than to as- 
semble yet again the miserable 
chiefs who, as we have shown by 
our quotation from Captain Bracken- 
bury, were more craven than their 
eraven subjects. Of course it was 
not from such a source as this that 
effectual aid was to be expected. 
Certainly not. But on “the 7th 
June H.M.S. Barracouta, Captain 
Fremantle, steamed into the roads 
with a detachment of 110 Royal 
Marines, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Festing of the 
Royal Marine Artillery.”—That is 
why the postponement of this rout 
for two months was such a merciful 
dispensation. In April it would 
have been ruinous, in Jnne it was 
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remediable. In fact, the tide which 
had hitherto been setting against us 
really turned on 7th June, after 
which date, by hook or by crook, 
—for it was a desperate achieve- 
ment, due wholly to the constancy 
and energy of those who were em- 
ployed, and in no respect to the 
efficient action of the Home Gov- 
ernment—we began to turn the 
tables on Koffee and his people. 
The town of Elmina, though in 
our protectorate, was known to be 
to some extent favourable to the 
Ashantis, and to be supplying them. 
So the first move of our now 
strengthened force was to bring 
Elmina to its senses, By a sudden 
and simultaneous movement on the 
9th of June, Festing assumed con- 
trol of the fort and its guns, the 
boats of the Barracouta and other 
ships guarded the mouth of the 
river, and the ships kept watch 
against escape by sea. Between the 
river, the fort, and the sea, the dis- 
affected portion of the town, stand- 
ing on a peninsula, was contained. 
There was an exit to the west 
which was guarded by a force of 
Houssas. Things being thus far 
prepared, martial law was proclaim- 
ed, the inhabitants were ordered to 
give up their arms, and warned 
that in case of refusal to yield 
them, the place would be bombarded 
after an hour should have been al- 
lowed for the removal of the inno- 
cent and helpless. It was necessary 
to carry this threat into execution ; 
and, while the bombardment was 
proceeding, Ashanti troops showed 
themselves upon the neighbouring 
hills to the number of 2000 or 
thereabouts. Festing now turned 
out of the fort on to the beach with 
his men; and Fremantle with some 
of his crew landed and placed them- 
selves under Festing’s orders. They 
had a smart brush—our force driv- 
ing away the enemy (who stood 
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their ground at first) in disorder, 
with a loss of between twenty and 
thirty men, while our loss was a 
mere nothing. The sailors now 
re-embarked, and the marines 
rested and dined; but Festing 
was quickly aware that the Ashan- 
tis in considerable force were advanc- 
ing from the north upon the loyal 
quarter of Elmina. The Barracouta’s 
men once more landed, this time 
under Lieutenant Wells. Festing’s 
force advanced towards the enemy, 
who, being greatly superior in num- 
bers, attempted to outflank them ; 
but Wells and his sailors defeated 
this attempt by a brisk attack upon 
the overlapping wing. The enemy 
in his turn was outflanked, and made 
to stagger by a sharp Snider fire. 
The British line advanced, a running 
fight ensued, and fortunately for us 
over open ‘ground, The Ashantis 
after making a brief stand on the 
plain, and a “better one at the edge 
of a thick bush, finally retreated in 
confusion, leaving 200 dead. It 
was the finest opportunity afforded 
during the whole war of getting at 
the foe uncovered by the bush, and 
open to the action of our rifles. Our 
loss was one man killed, and an 
officer and three men wounded. 
Ashanti valour, though it shines 
very bright beside Fanti valour, is 
nevertheless largely tempered by 
discretion. It will astonish no one 
who may have accompanied Captain 
Brackenbury to the point of his 
narrative which we have now reached 
to find that the action at Elmina, 
though it did not send them home, 
induced them to “keep dark” for 
some time. Now and again they 
made some parts of the protectorate 
feel their presence, but they kept 
out of the way of our forees till 


14th August, when the ill-fated 
boat action on the Prah took place. 
The interval was marked by the 
setting in of a very severe rainy 
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season, which very much impeded 
military operations, and by the 
arrival of opportune reinforcements. 
The terrors of the tribes were always 
suggesting attacks, and if there was 
not much fighting there were plenty 
of alarms. A larger volunteer force 
was enrolled at Cape Coast. The 
munitions of war at the different 
stations were inspected and found 
to be not in satisfactory condition. 
But the health of the men was good 
until towards the end of June, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Festing did 
what he could towards organising 
and disciplining the levies during 
this breathing time. By the Ist 
July considerable sickness had 
shown itself; but, as a counter- 
poise to this misfortune, Commo- 
dore Commerell arrived in the Rat- 
tlesnake on the 5th July, and on 
the following day the Himalaya 
came in with the headquarters—13 
officers and 260 men—of the 2d 
West India Regiment. She brought 
also Lieutenant Gordon of the 98th 
Regiment, a volunteer who made 
himself very useful in many ways ; 
and who at his landing was put in 
command of the Houssas, who were 
being strengthened. Another vol- 
unteer, Dr. Home, C.B. and V.C., 

had also arrived, and very oppor- 
tunely, for sickness was increasing. 
Indeed, in July, the greater part of 
the Marines who had come out with 
Colonel Festing had to be re-em- 
barked for passage to England, the 
climate had so told upon them. 
The history of this period consists 
of marchings and countermarchings, 
according to the reports received, 
the strengthening of positions, and 
sanitary arrangements, The rains 
were so heavy and continued that 
the walls of the forts began to 
crumble ; sickness was so rife that 
part of Government House was 
turned into a hospital. On the 9th 
August, the Simoom arrived with 
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200 more Marines who, for the 
present, were not landed, 

It was in the hope of defeating, 
through the instrumentality of some 
chiefs, a reported intention of an 
Ashanti division to cross the Prah, 
and to form a junction with another 
division, also for the purpose of 
examining the river’s banks, that 
Commodore Commerell, with a pro- 
cession of boats, proceeded up the 
river on the 14th August. We 
will not here go over the whole sad 
story which is so well known. The 
boats, having committed no hostile 
act, were fired upon by ungeen foes 
from the banks; several cers 
were shot down, and the expedition 
had to return to the ships. Cap- 
tain Luxmoore, nearly fainting from 
his wounds, directed a fire into the 
bush from the boats, until the 
enemy nearly all retreated. Our 
loss in officers and men was con- 
siderable. The town of Chamah 
was bombarded and completely 
destroyed in revenge of this trea- 
cherous action. 

The active and valuable exertions 
of Lieutenant Gordon, persisted in 
in spite of the climate, were very 
noticeable during August ; on the 
25th of which month, another volun- 
teer, Captain Thompson of the 2d 
Queen’s Bays, made his appearance 
on the coast. Gordon had begun, 
and proceeded some miles with, a 
road from Cape Coast towards the 
Prah, and the Governor was about 
once more to attempt offensive oper- 
ations with the means at his dis- 
posal, employing Colonel Festing as 
his Commander, when the notice of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s and Captain 
Glover’s speedy advent arrested 
active proceedings. Captain Glover 
arrived at Cape Coast on the 11th 
September, and Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley reached Sierra Leone on 27th 
September, and Cape Coast on 2d 
October. 
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In sending out the two officers, 
whose operations from this point 
form the subject of our author’s 
narrative, the Home Government 
still clung to the wild design of 
crushing the Ashanti power by 
means of a native force. Commit- 
ting a staff of able and highly edu- 
cated officers to the hazards of the 
African climate they did not mind, 
but the sending of European troops 
involved a responsibility which they 
shrunk from incurring, until urged 
by a resolute demand from the 
Commander on the station, the 
hazard of turning a deaf ear to which 
would have been far greater to them- 
selves than the hazard of sending 
the proper force. If, after all, things 
ended as we desired they should, 
the favourable result was obtained 
in spite of a timid policy which 
might well have wrecked every- 
thing. 

Captain Glover could hardly say 
that he was sinned against by the 
Government. He offered his ser- 
vices, and was very confident that 
he could carry out a design pro- 
pounded by him. His mission may 
be described in few words as cover- 
ing the plan of forming depots on 
the river Volta to the eastward of 
the theatre of war, rousing, organis- 
ing, and arming the tribes on its 
banks, receiving command of the 
Houssas, whom he was to augment, 
and, with the army so collected, 
marching westward and operatin 
on the flank and rear of the Ashantis. 
Government declined to state more 
precisely what Glover was to do 
with his levies. He might attack 
the Ashantis or he might not; he 
might march to Coomassie or he 
might not. The hope was, as Cap- 
tain Brackenbury thinks, that he, 
with his seasoned officers, familiar 
with the climate and the inhabit- 
ants, would make short work with 
the Ashantis, and put his heel upon 
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them before anything serious could 
be done in their front, thus solving 
the whole difficulty. We wonder 
whether they entertained any such 
hope at all, and whether, in sending 
Glover out so vaguely instructed, 
they may not have been just quiet- 
ing their consciences with the re- 
flection that they were doing some- 
thing. 

Except that he was to report to, 
and to be under the control of, the 
officer administering the government, 
and that he was to confine his re- 
cruiting operations to the Eastern 
tribes, Captain Glover was an inde- 
pendent commander. He knew of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s appointment 
and probable line of operations, but 
he was not, in a military sense, sub- 
ject to that officer. He seems to 
have been provided with steamers 
and his other requirements liberally 
enough. Ifhis own estimate of his 
- influence with the natives, and of 
the possibility of exciting them to 
action, had been a true one, he would 
unquestionably have played an im- 
portant part—perhaps the most im- 
portant part—in the war. But one 
does not fail to see—although our 
author says not so—that the confi- 
dence with which he undertook to 
discipline and lead into the field 
10,000 native forces, must have had 
a most injurious effect in strengthen- 
ing the Home Government in their 
unwise and timid policy of trusting 
to native force. Glover, who did 
not take the right view, had had 
experience of the Gold Coast: 
Wolseley, who from the first con- 
tended that by means of white 
troops alone could his object be 
attained, had no personal knowledge 
of the station. Ministers, therefore, 
were only too glad to lean on Glover. 
They furnished and despatched him 
according to his own recommenda- 
tion, and, unfortunately, they at 
first insisted that Wolseley also 
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should face the enemy at the head 
of native troops only. 

The British Government, no 
doubt, showed in many ways that 
they were not equal to the occasion. 
They did many things badly and 
said many things foolishly. But 
one thing they did fortunately, and 
one would, if possible, think ‘they 
did it wisely. They selected the 
right man for the command of the 
expedition. The first sign of the 
good selection was the number of 
volunteers who presented them- 
selves ready to take part in the ex- 
pedition as soon as it became known 
under whom they were to serve. 


‘Sir Garnet’s appointment was no 
sooner made known than he was be- 
i, oy by officers desirous of serving 
under him. The difficulties of the ex- 
pedition were known to be immense ; 
the dangers of the climate had lost 
nothing in the telling. Every day the 
newspapers were filled with letters por- 
traying the country in terms of the 
most appalling nature. Yet the greater 
the difficulties and the greater the 
dangers, the more did the prospect ap- 
pear to attract those officers of our 
army—and happily they are many— 
who look on the study of war in peace 
as only the means to an end, and de- 
sire to put the result of their peace 
studies into practice in time of war. 
Many officers resigned excellent ap- 
pointments for the chance of seeing 
service under one holding so high a 
name as a practical soldier; and the 
only difficulty was to select from the 
large list of volunteers.”—P. 112. 


Using and sifting the information 
at his disposal—it required an im- 
mense deal of sifting—we perceive 
shat Sir Garnet Wolseley, while yet 
in England, got at the kernel of the 
nut,—saw plainly what he would 
have to do, and the only means by 
which it could be done. His first 
and chief demand was for white 
troops to accompany him, not to be 
wantonly exposed to the climate, 
but to be kept in hand for use 
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whenever they might be able to 
strike an important blow. These, 
as we know, were in the first in- 
stance refused ; but he never waver- 
ed in his opinion, and the circum- 
stances of the expedition as they 
became known only served to ilus- 
trate more and more his sagacity. 
His work was to drive the Ashantis 
back over the Prah, and then to 
follow and punish them until they 
should consent to be peaceful and 
amicable, should release their prison- 
ers, and comply with various other 
terms necessary to our interests and 
to those of humanity. We know 
already what force he was to find 
at the Gold Coast to enable him to 
accomplish this work, and, know- 
ing that, it is amusing to read a 
little bombast which occurs in one 
of Lord Kimberley’s despatches. 


“I need scarcely say that her 
Majesty’s Government cannot for a 
moment listen to such preposterous 
demands, nor can they allow the ter- 
ritories of the tribes in alliance with 
her Majesty to be devastated, the in- 
habitants butchered or driven away 
into slavery, and all progress and com- 
merce stopped on the coast by hordes 
of barbarians.” 


Considering what it was that 
had been submitted to for more 
than a hundred years, this was tall 
writing, and the “for a moment” 
exceeding good. There was much 
weak writing too. The General 
was exhorted to try again the stale 
device of negotiating with Koffee, 
pointing out our power (of which 
the king surely had his own ideas), 
and warning him of the advantage 
of submission, and the consequences 
of obduracy. Worse than that, he 
was desired to expend his strength 
and time, and those of his followers, 
in doing what by this time ought 
to have been admitted to be an 
impossibility—in making efficient 
soldiers of the native tribes. The 
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instructions of both the Colonial 
Office and the War Office are given 
in ‘the work at length. If they 
reflect no credit upon either depart- 
ment, they throw much light upon 
the history of the war. 

Pass we over the scandalous dis- 
comfort amid which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and his officers made 
their voyage in the Ambriz. That 
is only an episode. The General, be- 
fore he saw the coast of Africa, had 
made up his mind to form, if pos- 
sible, two native African regiments 
from tribes of a little better temper 
than the Fantis. He did this, and 
bestowed the command of one on 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, of the 
other on Major Russell. He also, 
while at Sierra Leone, put in action 
many apparently excellent schemes 
for obtaining men, which bore fruit 
in some sort, but which ought to 
have borne much better fruit than 
they did. 

Of course Sir Garnet Wolseley 
endeavoured, like a good soldier, to 
carry out his instructions, whatever 
he might think of them. Working 
on the old fallible lines, he really 
did wonders, for we must remember 
that, except that he had some 30 
officers allotted for special service, 
and that he was well supplied with 
arms and stores, and that England 
was at last watching with some in- 
terest the proceedings on the Gold 
Coast, he was just in the same help- 
less plight in which his predeces- 
sors had stood, with perhaps this 
difference to his disadvantage—viz., 
that the tribes of the protectorate 
had very lately undergone a forcing 
process, had yielded their utmost 
crop of fighting, and had been 
soundly thrashed and routed on the 
5th June, They were not likely, 
therefore, to respond very eagerly 
or even to lend their ears to the 
voice of the charmer, when he 
should again begin the old story | 
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about patriotism, British protec- 
tion, the power of union, and the 
like. Sir Garnet and his emissar- 
ies, however, plied them with pala- 
ver, money, arms, and gin, we will 
not say without results, but with 
the same partial, unsatisfactory re- 
sults as have always followed these 
negotiations. The General had 
about 400 bayonets available for 
his land force, and he had the fleet to 
fall back upon: these were his re- 
sources whenever an attack should 
be threatened; and it was not long 
before the threat was heard. On 
the 4th October, Captain Glover 
sent word that there was reason to 
apprehend a descent of the Ashantis 
upon Cape Coast in great force. 
Warnings like that, whether resting 
on authentic information or not, 
created sad panics at Cape Coast 
and the other towns; it was known 
that the Ashantis were secretly get- 
ting supplies from certain villages ; 
so to stop this traffic and to restore 
confidence, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
determined to chastise some of these 
villages before he had been a fort- 
night in the country. He managed 
his doings with the greatest secrecy. 
He diverted attention from his db- 
ject by spreading a report that 
Glover was in danger. He con- 
trived, without exciting suspicion 
of his design, to bold interviews 
with Colonel Wood at Elmina, and 
with Commodore Fremantle on 
board his ship. He took the Hous- 
sas just arrived from Lagos, some 
sailors, with a 7-pounder gun (car- 
ried by Kroomen), about 150 mar- 
ines, 200 labourers, and a detach- 
ment of West Indian troops, and 
with these, notwithstanding a slight 
contretemps in landing, marched 
away cleverly enough, Colonel Wood 
being in command of the force 
though the General accompanied 
it. There was some reason to be- 
lieve that, spite of the precautions 
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observed, the enemy had notice 
of their coming. He showed 
himself in some force about the 
village of Essaman, which, never- 
theless, was taken and burnt, and 
he seemed to be alert in the 
bush near Ampenee. Four villages 
were burnt this day. The labourers 
showed themselves active in clear- 
ing the paths; the officers got a 
lesson in bush fighting; the effect 
of the gun and of rockets upon the 
enemy were proved; and the column 
executed a march of 21 miles with- 
out serious injury, thus demonstrat- 
ing that a hard day in the bush and 
on the beach would not of necessity 
exhaust European frames. Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley had written to England 
urging that an English force should 
be sent to him without delay; and 
he was enabled, from a day’s expe- 
rience in bush fighting, to adduce 
additional arguments in support of 
the demand. 

For two months from this time, 
that is to say, until the 9th of 
December, the narrative may be said 
to treat wholly of the extraordinary 
forethought and amazing efforts 
which were displayed before the 
arrival of the white troops. We 
write thus advisedly, not overlook- 
ing the several serious struggles 
which preceded the withdrawal of 
the Ashantis, but regarding these 
struggles as incidental to the pre- 
parations. Not by his fault, but 
by the circumstances in which he 
was placed, characterised by him as 
“humiliating,” the General was 
precluded from attacking the enemy 
as he would have desired to do: 
they, in fact, beat themselves to 
pieces in the vain attempt to gain 
some advantage over us before their 
departure. The achievements of 
this period, of which England may 
well be proud, were not the beat- 
ing-off of the savage foe when he 
came in our way, but the patient, 
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systematic, incessant preparations 
which were going on all this time 
for the reception and rapid advance 
of the white troops. Everything 
was looked to in advance, and, con- 
sidering the small number of direc- 
tors, the difficulties presented by 
the climate and by the character of 
the country and the presence of the 
enemy, the amount of preparation 
made is simply astonishing. One 
cannot too much admire the energy 
which animated the few white men 
who had been thus landed on the 
Gold Coast to take their chances of 
life or death, in order that Govern- 
ment might arrive at a decision 
either to take active measures in 
that region or not. 

Let us only tell over the weighty 
things that had to be attended to. 
There was the old, wearisome, im- 
possible task of raising an army; 
there was the sélection and fortifica- 
tion of certain posts; a road 73 
miles long, where no road existed 
before, had to be made fit for the 
march of troops ; means of transport 
were to be provided for the Control 
and the Engineer Departments; 
stores and huts must be erected at 
the different stations to be used on 
the forward march, and a large camp 
or hutment constructed on the Prah 
near the point of passage; streams 
must be bridged, and especially the 
Prah river, whose bridge must 
moreover be secured by a téte du 
pont ; and not the least of the under- 
takings was the designing and per- 
fecting of a scheme for the accom- 
modation and transport of the sick 
and wounded. There was enough 
here, one must think, to tax the 
energies of men in a_ temperate 
climate and a civilised country. 
We can only glance at the many 
things that were done, and refer 
the reader to our author for copi- 
ous and valuable details, As 
to the raising of troops from the 
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protectorate, of course it was in the 
main the old story—kings and sub- 
jects immovable, or turning out only 
to fail at the time of need. The 
engineer works, as in the course of 
the narrative they are reported as 
progressing or completed, force one 
back upon the tales of childhood 
and suggest genii; for how, by 
natural means, they could be done 
it is impossible to form an idea. 
Major Home, the commanding Royal 
Engineer, seems to have been ubi- 
quitous, clearing, fighting, fortifying, 
building all at once. Colonel Colley, 
the most active and efficient chief of 
the transport department, acquitted 
himself to perfection, having the brain 
to plan and the energy to carry out 
an effective system. Dr Home fortu- 
nately kept in working condition 
until he had elaborated an excellent 
scheme for :he transport of the sick 
and woundd. It should be added 
that Captain Raitt, R.A., during 
this same interval, raised and in- 
structed a Houssa battery; and that 
Captain Huyshe of the Rifle Brigade 
was employed in making surveys 
and in selecting sites for encamp- 
ments. 

After the burning of Essaman the 
Ashantis retired inland, There are 
reports, not considered authentic, of 
their having had some encounters 
with our allies, but they kept out 
of the white man’s way. After a 
time there were rumours that they 
meditated attacks upon some of our 
stations, and these obliged us to 
suspend our works and look after 
the foe a little. By-and-by it was 
known that he was breaking up his 
camp with the intention of retiring 
to the Prah, but still he tried to do 
a little mischief by the way, and 
gave us some hard work, to be again 
mentioned, at Abrakrampa. 

We had thought to make extracts 
from reports of the General and 
others concerning the natives of the 
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protectorate, but refrain from doing 
so, seeing that the reports all say 
the samethings. Cowardice, apathy 
except when the enemy was upon 
them, laziness, procrastination, brea- 
ches of engagements, were complain- 
ed of generally; and many of the 
monarchs added to the fine qualities 
which they had in common with 
their tribes, a fondness forthe bottle. 
After failing for days to march ac- 
cording to promise, a sovereign 
would be reported by our agents too 
drunk to move. Neither was this 
Bacchanalian disposition confined 
entirely to the Fantis. Amanquatia 
Koffee’s general, was once known, 
on the retreat towards the Prah, to 
have been carried after his army 
dead-drunk. The worry and misery 
inflicted by the wretches of Fantis 
must have been intense. Again 
and again when the Ashantis were 
broken up into sections on their re- 
treat, an isolated division of them 
might have been annihilated if only 
our allies in tens of thousands would 
have followed a dispirited crowd 
retreating by thousands. Reduced 
as our force was to a mere handful 
of reliable men, we could do no moré 
than hang on the flanks or rear of 
the enemy and rather hurry and em- 
barrass his movements. We all re- 
member Colonel Festing’s beat up 
of a camp near Dunquah, an action 
memorable by five officers having 
been wounded in it and one killed. 


‘*« As soon as the enemy was found to 
be in force, Lieutenant Wilmot went 
to the front with his rockets, and was 
almost immediately, while in action, 
very severely wounded in the left arm ; 
yet, in spite of this, he continued in 
action with the utmost gallantry, until 
about an hour later he was shot through 
the heart. Colonel Festing brought in 
his body from where it was lying among 
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the wounded troops in the extreme 
front of the action, and in so doing was 
wounded by a slug in the hip.” 


e 

Once on their return march the 
Ashantis tried their luck in an attack, 
and the place selected for their ex- 
periment. was Abrakrampa, about 
18 miles north of Cape Coast. This 
was the station where, it will be 
remembered, a Wesleyan mission 
church formed the keep, on the roof 
of which were mounted a light gun 
and a rocket-trough. With these 
weapons, Lieutenant Saunders,* 
R.A., did good service; and such 
was the spirit of the defence gene- 
rally, that the enemy who, if he 
could have screwed himself up to 
it, might have walked over fort and 
men, deemed it expedient to keep 
near the shelter of the bush, and 
latterly to keep within it. His 
slugs and bullets which he kept 
flying with little intermission for 
two days, were happily not pro- 
jected with very sure aim, or by 
the numbers whom he had brought 
up our little force must have been 
destroyed. Indeed, as our author 
shows, Amanquatia or whoever com- 
manded, besides attacking timidly, 
failed to use his many advantages, 
and at last was glad to get away 
from the neighbourhood, Captain 
Brackenbury’s accounts of the 
Fanti slaves freed by us after this 
action, and especially the anecdote 
of the Commendah woman found 
with her throat. half cut, are very 
striking. 

Without reliable information, 
and in pursuit of an enemy who 
was covered by a dense forest, 
through which he was retreating 
as fast as possible by paths familiar 
to him, it is not marvellous that 
our men were seldom after this able 





* Poor Saunders, after returning home with the troops apparently in good health 
and after being promoted to the rank of major, was seized with African fever in 


England, and died of the disease.% 
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to strike even at the rear of the 
retreating force. Colonel Wood 
got a chance at Faysowag where 
the Ashantis turned to bay, and 
but for the ill-behaviour of his 
men might yet have punished them ; 
but as usual the natives on our 
side failed miserably, and little was 
effected. But the retreat continued 
to and over the Prah, and we were 
not destined to be engaged again with 
King Koffee’s men, until we as- 
sailed them in a little better style 
in their native jungle. 


“In England,” says Captain Brack- 
enbury, “this first campaign has not 
been properly recognised. No regi- 
ments with well-known names were 
employed ; no troops had been sent 
out among the cheers of the people. 
Only a West India regiment, and a 
few detachments of marines and sailors, 
had been used, and a little band of 
officers, who had been looked upon 
almost as lunatics when they volun- 
teered for such a task, and who had 
been sent out in a filthy steamer, and 
not even allowed to take soldier ser- 
vants, that the experiment might be 
made upon the bodies of officers only, 
whether white men could stand a 
campaign in the West African bush.” 


Softly, gallant friend; wait a 
little until we who stayed at home 
have had time to digest what you 
have been teliing us. If we did not 
“recognise” this first campaign, it 
was simply because till now we did 
not understand it. If, after your 
description of it, England should 
still refuse her recognition, we must 
e’en admit that we have deserved 
your reproof; but we are mistaken 
if England does not shortly acknow- 
ledge that these adventures of you 
and your confréres, seen as a con- 
nected series of operations, give as 
fine an example of British courage, 
‘patience, and constancy, as has been 

laced on record this many a year! 

By the end of November the pro- 
tectorate was clear of Ashantis, Our 
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author thinks that they manifested 
considerable foresight and prudence 
in the conduct of their retreat. We 
should have been better convinced 
of their merit in this respect if 
they had made good their escape 
with a few thousand smart natives 
on their trail. As things were, we 
think they were highly favoured by 
fortune, and we judge of their mili- 
tary talents more by the mess they 
made of their attack on Abrakrampa, 
than by the style of their departure 
from the protectorate. They had 
gone, however; and now for six 
wetks the whole of our force on 
shore was at liberty to address itself 
to the many operations still neces- 
sary before the next scene of the 
conflict, the invasion of the Ashanti 
territory, could beenacted. Captain 
Brackenbury has dwelt in consider- 
able detail on the selection and 
provisioning of the stations where 
the white troops were to halt, and 
on the admirable transport arrange- 
ments, which only fell short of their 
author’s intention by the partial 
failure (as usual) of the native car- 
riers. Military men will read this 
chapter with interest, and admit 
that in an enterprise beset with un- 
paralleled difficulties, everything was 
thought of, and an amazing deal 
(under the circumstances) was done. 

On the 9th of December came the 
assurance that all this wrestling 
with difficulties would be followed 
by the operations which the General 
had so ardently desired, and which 
he hoped would be his crowning 
work, The Himalaya  troop-ship 
arrived with the 2d battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade, and reinforce- 
ments for the Engineers and other 
departments. She was followed on 
the 12th by the Tamar with the 
23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers and a 
half-battery of Artillery. On the 
17th came the Sarmatian with the 
42d Highlanders, many medical 
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officers, and more officers for spe- 
cial service. This last ship also 
brought Brigadier-General Sir A. 
Alison and his staff. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had, it is 
true, asked for three battalions of 
white troops. He had taken his 
measures in the hope that his urgent 
demand would be complied with. 
He did not know whether it would 
be complied with at all, or whether 
Ministers would come to a favour- 
able decision early enough to save 
time for striking the blow which 
he meditated before the rains should 
have set in. His anxieties and 
labours would have been to but 
little purpose if he had not received 
in good time the support which 
alone could enable him to crown 
his work with a happy end. Many 
a time must these reflections have 
troubled him while he waited for 
intelligence. He had some reason 
to think that the Cabinet might at 
last lose heart, and decline to rein- 
force him from home. His relief of 
mind may be imagined when he 
learned that the first ship, with a 
white battalion on board, had ar- 
rived unheralded, and that other 
ships were following her with troops 
to complete his demand. They 
had not come with him, as he 
wished, and so the opportunity of 
crushing. the Ashantis while they 
were yet south of the Prah had 
been lost; but they had come in 
time to be launched on Coomassie 
before the rains. They were pre- 
sent, that was a comfort indeed, 
Now it was only a question whe- 
ther everything could be ready for 
the advance so as to save the pre- 
cious days of favourable weather 
which would be required for the 
incursion. As it turned out, the 
work was just done as the weather 
broke up. In this matter the Cabi- 
net had, after the receipt of Sir 
Garnet’s demand, behaved with de- 
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cision and promptitude. Lord Kim- 
berley’s despatch sent in the Sar- 
matian was a sensible document, 
and gave evidence that the time of 
“deplorably scanty” information 
was beginning to pass away. 

The ships with the regiments on 
board were sent to cruise till the 
end of the year. The Brigadier and 
his staff, with all who could assist 
in completing the preparations, were 
landed. All saw now that their ob- 
ject was within their reach. They 
who before worked so devotedly, 
must now have worked with the 
cheerfulness of hope. Our advance 
to the Prah was a safe event, as 
far as the enemy was concerned; 
whether our friends, the vile inhab- 
itants of the protectorate, would, 
after all, prevent our getting there, 
was still an anxious question. These 
wretches, it seems, were not con- 
tent with not aiding us as they 
ought; they literally impeded us 
where they could, so as to justify 
the bitter remark of one of the 
officers, that the only functions 
they could perform were to draw 
pay and get in the way. The com- 
manding Royal Engineer wrote : 
“Much injury is done to the road, 
bridges, and fascines over swamps by 
the native allies, who tear up the 
bridges for firewood to save the trou- 
ble of cutting the firewood, and pull 
out the fascines for the same pur- 
pose ; they also invariably use the 
road as a latrine, and as a conven- 
ient place of deposit for all rubbish, 
cutting down trees and throwing 
them across it in the most reckless 
manner.” These allies, however, 
had yet to show the extent to which 
they could defeat the best-laid 
plans, and harass and annoy those 
who were labouring for their bene- 
fit. They had yet to feel, too, that 
the patience of the white man could 
be tampered with safely only up to 
a certain point. At last all \ was. 
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reported ready for the march: the 
stations were prepared, the carriers 
were disposed at their posts; am- 
munition and stores had been sent 
forward. Wood’s and _ Russell’s 
regiments were already at the 
Prah. The Major-General pro- 
ceeded thither on 27th December, 
leaving the Brigadier to direct the 
disembarkation. On the same day 
the troop-ship with the 1st West 
India Regiment arrived; and on 
this day also the Naval Brigade 
landed and began their march. It 
was about a week’s journey. The 
first divisions got up well, and 
all would have been carried out 
according to programme, had not 
the native carriers after a day or 
two thought fit to paralyse the 
whole movement by deserting in 
large numbers. Here was a diffi- 
culty which, if not immediately 
overcome, must render the expedi- 
tion abortive. As it was, the plan of 


the advance had to be changed ; the 
regiments on the march were halted 
at intermediate stations, and the 
half-battery R.A. and a part of the 
23d Regiment were re-embarked. 
But practically the difficulty was 


overcome. For the moment, the 
soldiers of the West India Regi- 
ment and of Wood’s Regiment 
acted as carriers, though the former 
were not very well fitted for this 
work ; and even the men of the 42d 
began to bend their backs to the 
burdens—but as soon as this was 
known they ‘were, of course, for- 
bidden to labour in that way. But 
a full restoration of the interrupt- 
ed arrangements could be brought 
about only by putting such pressure 
on our allies as would operate as a 
caution for a few weeks. Accord- 
ingly the magistrates inflicted pun- 
ishments on all such deserters as 
could be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Jaw: they even passed 
sentences of death, though that 
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penalty was not inflicted. The 
Brigadier at Cape Co..st instituted a 
general search for runaways, of whom 
he found a few. But, as it was the 
fashion to desert by villages and 
even by tribes, more summary 
methods than the above had to be 
The kings and chiefs 
when appealed to suggested that a 
little decapitation might be of service; 
but as men who are lazy with their 
heads on are not generally found to 
improve after these have been taken 
off, that expedient was not approved. 
But, inasmuch as the object of the 
desertions generally was that the 
men might go and play the sluggard 
in the villages, it was determined, 
with the sanction of the monarchs, 
to burn deserters out of their villages, 
and to make their women and chiil- 
dren turn out to work. One ortwo 
villages were subjected to this dis- 
cipline, the chiefs being fined for 
not enforcing the orders; and it 
was wonderful what an effect this 
severity had. The savages turned 
out by nations. Pour encourager 
les autres would have been no sar- 
casm, but the literal truth, in re- 
gard to the objects and effects of 
this necessary rigour, “ Within 
twenty-four hours every town 
within ten miles had paraded all 
its men under its chiefs, and sent 
them in to Colonel Colley—pretty 
clear evidence of what is the right 
way of dealing with the West 
African native.” So says our author, 
and we trust that his countrymen 
will lay his observatioa to heart. 
We consider it to be true of negroes 
in general. 

The transport difficulty was at 
last overcome, although it caused a 
delay of five days; for it was not 
until the 20th January that the 
European troops commenced the 
passage of the Prah. During his 
halt on the banks of the river, the 
General had much correspondence 
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with King Koffee, who sent several 
embassies, hoping to make terms. 
One can scarcely ‘doubt that he now 
desired peace, and expected to bring 
it about, as it was afterwards dis- 
covered that he had disbanded the 
army which had retreated from the 
protectorate under Amanquatia. He 
had, however, deceived ,himself as 
to the conditions on which our 
General would consent to withdraw 
his troops; and he, unhappily for 
himself, hesitated about making, 
and made only in part, the conces- 
sions on which we insisted. His 
great desire was to induce Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to halt, and he tried to 
stop the march, probably with the 
view of our being caught by the 
rains, or of gaining time to re- 
assemble |: troops. Our demands 
were now put before him in such 
unmistakabie terms that he began 
to see that ne must yield something, 
though perhaps he fancied he could 
evade some of the requirements. 
Before the troops crossed the river, 
ene of the prisoners, a German 
missionary, had been sent in. But 
things on our side were at last being 
done with « determination which 
he had not seen in us before. His 
only chance of escaping punishment 
now lay in making full reparation, 
and he lost that chance. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had caleu- 
lated on finding his passage of the 
Prah opposed, and on having to 
fight his way from Prahsu forw ard ; 
but as no enemy appeared for some 
days after he left the fiver, his 
advance was rapid, and he reached 
the Adansi hills by the date on 
which jhe had originally planned 
to be there, thus regaining on 
the march the time that had been 
lost while waiting for the trans- 
port. From the time of the first 
arrival of troops at the Prah, the 
country beyond it had been care- 
fully and continually examined by 
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scouting parties; and now, when 
the main body was about to ad- 
vance, a body of scouts was formed, 
and placed under command of Lieu- 
tenant Lord Gifford, whose clever- 
ness, enterprise, and daring, con- 
tributed in no small degree to 
the subsequent success. After the 
scouts advanced the Engineers, to 
open a way and to prepare posts. 
Russell’s Regiment was early at a 
station on the north side of the 
river. The Ashantis were encoun- 
tered now and then by Lord Gif- 
ford, but they retired without mak- 
ing resistance. Thus we had pene- 
trated twenty miles or thereabout, 
being nearly half-way, towards 
Coomassie, ang had established posts 
along the route by the time the 
main body crossed the Prah. The 
marches of the first three days were 
without particular incident; and 
Captain Brackenbury takes this op- 
portunity of describing the features 
of this part of the country, of show- 
ing what a plague of ants is like, 
how fetish is done to stop an 
army’s advance, and how a “scare” 
can arise among black soldiers with- 
out any known cause. He has also 
to mention how sickness was already 
beginning to tell among the regi- 
ments and the Naval Brigade. On 
the 23d January, the General being 
then at a post called Moinsey, en- 
voys arrived from Koffee, bringing 
with them the remainder of the 
white prisoners, and a despatch in 
which the king once more begged 

him to delay. Still Koffee deferred 
to make the complete submission 
which alone could save him. He 
kept back the captive Fantis, and 
he did not send hostages as he had 
been desired to do. Moreover, it 
had been ascertained that he was 
assembling his troops, so the plan 
of the expedition was in no way 
altered after the king’s communica- 
tion. It was necessary, however, 
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to halt a day or two, in order that 
a depot might be formed midway 
between the Prah and Coomassie ; 
and. it may be mentioned that the 
depots at the Prah, and all along the 
line, were being stored and kept 
complete in their transport power 
all the time that the force was 
moving on Coomassie, Colonel Col- 
ley being in charge of the stations, 
and of the transport along the whole 
line from the front to Cape Coast, 
and thus having entire control. The 
arrangements for transport and sup- 
ply seem to have been admirable ; 
one only wonders how, under the 
circumstances, they could be worked. 

The advance of our force was not 
much interfered with by the enemy 
until the 31st January, when the 
English were* within 25 miles of 
Coomassie. On the morning of that 
day, the Ashantis (to the number of 
over ten thousand) had come out to 
make a stand, and from then till 
the 4th February, Wolseley’s little 
band was engaged in a series of 
encounters (only interrupted by the 
nights) of a character as extraordi- 
nary as ever occurred in warfare. 
Through a thick forest, swarming 
with unseen enemies, whose pre- 
sence was known only by their fire, 
our troops, numbering altogether 
little over 2000, of whom about 
1400 were Europeans, steadily ad- 
vanced, winning their way step by 
step, establishing posts at convenient 
intervals as they went on, leaving 
detachments of their number to 
secure these points and guard the 
communications, and, of course, 
sending to the rear every day sick 
and wounded. Thus the numbers 
engaged on our side on the 4th 
February were less by about 700 
men than those engaged on 31st 
January. No general view of any 
position was ever obtained from the 
first to the last of this five days’ 
struggle. What mancuyres the 
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enemy’s numerous bodies might be 
attempting — how his thousands 
might be secretly working through 
the forest, to fall in overwhelming 
numbers on-our posts in rear, and 
to cut our communications, were 
things utterly unknown to our 
commanders, and things of which it 
was altogether unprofitable for them 
to think, They were just able to 
deal with the vastly superior num- 
bers immediately in their front and 
on their flanks. They trusted that 
the enemy would interpose the great 
bulk of his forces between the 
attacking troops and Coomassie ; 
they believed that the impression 
which they could make by means of 
their superior weapons and their 
superior mode of fighting, would 
suffice to rivet his attention to their 
front, and blunt his appetite for 
strategical devices; and so they 
confidently worked ahead, inflicting 
severe losses upon him at the 
points of contact, and finally so 
punishing him on our path, that he 
ceased to resist at any direction. 
Often while the head of our 
column was hotly engaged, the 
enemy would be heard assailing its 
flanks, or breaking across the com- 
munications in rear, These alarms 
were met as best they might be by 
the guards left behind, who were 
within supporting distance of each 
other, or by patrols passing from 
point to point; but they were ne- 
ver allowed to disturb the grand 
plan according to which all was 
proceeding, nor to arrest the ad- 
vance of the head of the column 
upon Coomassie, the object of at- 
tack, Once, while our main body 
was between the river Ordah and 
Coomassie, it was known that the 
enemy had formed across the road 
in our rear, Had he known how to 
use his advantage, there might have 
been a very different story to tell; 
but by this time his military quali- 
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ties were accurately estimated: our 
force, instead of troubling itself 
about its communications, pressed 
with a new rush of energy on the 
savages in front. What then oc- 
curred we give in our author’s 
words, which not only graphically 
depict the combat, but convey a 
good idea of what sort of amuse- 
ment this daily bush-fighting in 
Western Africa was. 


‘‘The bush on both sides of the road 
in front of the village was filled with 
the enemy ; and at a point scarcely 
one hundred yards from the village, 
an immense fallen tree, lying almost 
across and beside the road, formed 
an ambuscade behind which a body 
of the enemy swept the path with 
their fire. While Major Rait brought 
Lieutenant Palmer’s gun into action, 
and fired case at this ambuscade, 
Colonel M‘Leod extended A company 
of the 42d into the bush on both sides 
of the road, supported it by B com- 
pany under Lieutenant Brophy, and 
placed Captain Kidston’s company in 
the road heading the regiment.” 


Then he quotes Colonel M‘Leod’s 
“modest report,” and afterwards 
goes on as follows :— 


“‘ What the course of events actually 
was could be better told by another 
than by Colonel M‘Leod himself, 
and is graphically described by Sir 
Archibald Alison in his despatch. 
Speaking thus of Colonel M‘Leod, after 
describing the disposition of the troops, 
Sir Archibald says: ‘ Placing himself 
at their head, he gave the word 
to advance. I accompanied him 
with my staff. On first debouching 
from the village a tremendous fire was 
opened on the head of the column 
from a well-planned and strong am- 
buscade, six men being knocked over 
in an instant. But the flank com- 
panies worked steadily through the 
bush ; the leading company in the 
path sprang forward with a cheer, the 
pipes struck up, and the ambuscade 
was at once carried. Then followed 
one of the finest spectacles I have ever 
seen in war. Without stop or stay the 
42d rushed on cheering, their pipes 
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playing, their officers to the front; 
ambuscade after ambuscade was suc- 
cessfully carried, village after village 
won in succession, till the whole 
Ashantis broke and fied in the wildest 
disorder down the pathway on their 
front to Coomassie. The ground was 
covered with traces of their flight. 
Umbrellas and war-chairs of their 
chiefs, drums, muskets, killed and 
wounded, covered the whole way, and 
the bush on each side was trampled as 
if a torrent had flowed through it. No 
pause took.place until a village about 
four miles from Coomassie was reached, 
when the absolute exhaustion of the 
men rendered a short halt necessary. 
So swift and unbroken was the ad- 
vance of the 42d, that neither Rait’s 
guns nor the Rifle Brigade in support 
were ever brought into action. Though 
the enemy stood well at the entrance 
of the village of Ordahsu, it was yet 
evident at the first that they had lost 
their former self-confidence, and that 
in the face of a determined attack 
vigorously pushed home, they would 
no longer stand as they did at Amoa- 
fal.” 


Our difficulties in this warfare 
did not proceed from the enemy 
alone. Where neither friends nor 
foes could be seen, it required the 
greatest circumspection to avoid fir- 
ing at allies and comrades. A de- 
tachment brought up in support, 
having always the impulse to fire at 
the enemy, could not see, and would 
not always remember, that English 
companies were extended between 
them and the foe. Once or twice 
wild senseless firing is reported, 
like that of the Houssas and other 
natives. Indeed, leading on was 
the simplest and easiest part of the 
officers’ duties. They had to be 
constantly watching, constantly in 
motion. When one reads the details 
of what was done by day and by 
night, one wonders how any of them 
ever slept, or ate, or survived. 

The enemy undoubtedly was 
brave, and there is reason to believe 
that he was fairly drilled and dis- 
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ciplined ; but military pretensions 
beyond that can hardly be allowed 
him. His tactics seemed to consist 
in the one expedient of overlapping 
the enemy’s flank ; and as for strat- 
egy, if he had been up in only its 
rudiments, understood only how to 
cut off convoys and interrupt com- 
munications, and the importance of 
such acts, he might, with his num- 
bers and his knowledge of the 
country, have proved more than a 
match for our heroic band. Even 
on the occasion above described of 
his closing round our rear, he had 
not the sense to destroy our bridge 
over the Ordah, nor to take a single 
step that could impede the backward 
march ; and he abandoned his posi- 
tion across the rear when he under- 
stood that his friends in front had 
been overcome, This, we think, 
is a complete justification of the 
secondary importance given to flank 
and rear attacks in this campaign. 
To undervalue your enemy is a 
grievous error, but to assess him at 
Just what he is worth, no less and 
no more, surely argues a rare dis- 
crimination. 

When our countrymen read, as 
they will read, the history of these 
events, when they feel their cheeks 
glow at the splendid qualities dis- 
played by our officers all through 
the contest, and by our soldiers 
during the few memorable weeks 
that they were on shore, we trust 
they will remember that these are 
specimens of that army which Lord 
Cardwell, in his wisdom and his 
indulgence of Radical caprice, 
thought proper to remodel, and 
whose reform Mr. Gladstone thought 
to be so urgently required, that he 
set the constitution at defiance in 
order that he might get his improv- 
ing finger upon them without delay. 
We need hardly say that these are 
not the creations of Lord Cardwell’s 
system ; they are the old stuff un- 
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sublimed by his hazardous process, 
and good stuff too, Pray Heaven 
we be not hereafter forced to sigh 
many a time over the old proverb, 
Let well alone ! 

It has been said how Captain 
Glover on the Volta was endeavour- 
ing to raise an army, and it should 
also be mentioned that Captain 
Butler, to the westward of Wolse- 
ley’s line of march, was also 
endeavouring to stir up kings and 
chiefs, and to bring them into the 
field, so that three different expedi- 
tions might converge on Coomassie. 
Neither officer met with the success 
that his abilities and _ exertions 
deserved. Glover was to only a 
small extent successful, and Butler 
cannot be said to have been suc- 
cessful at all. Howbeit their pro- 
ceedings had a valuable moral effect, 
for Koffee knew of what they were 
trying to do, and Jid not know of 
the disappointments which they 
were experiencing. His defence 
was certainly rendered feebler, and 
his submission expedited and com- 
pleted, by the knowledge that armies 
were marching upon him from the 
east and west. Full accounts of the 
proceedings and fortunes of these 
officers will be found in the volumes 
under review. 

When we have mentioned the 
entry into, and destruction of, 
Coomassie, we shall have sketched 
the outline of the war. It was 
necessary to show events in their 
due relations, because no one before 
Captain Brackenbury was in a posi- 
tion to give a connected history” of 
them, and without an outline our 
remarks would hardly seem appli- 
cable. The facts and the connection 
of them are supported by the publi- 
cation of official despatches, and of 
military orders and instructions, so 
that at last the public is let behind 
the scenes. It would have been more 
satisfactory if the General and his 
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royal adversary had met. Many of 
the disputed points could have been 
better discussed and arranged at a 
personal interview ; besides which, it 
is disappointing not to know what 
manner of man it is whom we have 
fought and beaten. Suppose we 
console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that the slaughtering savage 
acquires a certain grandeur from 
his invisibility, and that the intro- 
duction of his power into the narra- 
tive, while his person is mysteri- 
ously absent, sorts with the devilish 
surroundings of Coomassie, and 
heightens the effect of them on the 
readers’ minds. 

We nowhere find Captain Brack- 
enbury using anxious arguments to 
exalt the leader of the expedition ; 
but his whole book, a very steady 
unvarnished history, is in effect a 
testimony of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
eminent capacity. While we had 
only isolated acts, letters, or or- 
ders, to judge the General by, light 
and shade seemed both to abound 
in his character. He was shown to 
us in one communication acting 
with care, forethought, vigour, and 
promptitude, in the next losing his 
time in haranguing and makin 
proclamations to our so-called allies, 
and in interchanging communica- 
tions worse than useless with Koffee 
and his generals, His combats in 
the early days seemed to be spor- 
adic clangs of arms, heard at un- 
certain intervals all over the pro- 
tectorate, but having no meaning 
nor connection; indeed it looked as 
if the Ashantis, and not our side, 
were controlling events. Now we 
perceive that, whatever weakness or 
irresolution we may have seen, was 
the weakness or irresolution of the 
Government at home, weighing 
upon him like an incubus, prevent- 
ing the operation of his clear judg- 
ment, driving him to folly. In 
every instance where he had seemed 
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to us to be going wrong, he is proved 
to have been tied down by the letter 
of his instructions. In all his own 
designs, we see that he never wav- 
ered from first to last. The ideas of 
the work before him which he formed 
in England, were true presentments 
of the achievements which he was 
to see completed. One has only to 
read his memorandum, penned be- 
fore he left England, to learn how 
accurately he had conceived the 
character of the work before him, 
and the means of accomplishing it. 
In every point we see his fore- 
thought displayed. The article of 
the soldiers’ dress was studied and 
determined by him; the mode of 
fighting, and the sanitary observ- 
ances of the campaign, were clearly 
laid down, and never had to be 
modified ; his order of battle in the 
last trying days was so sound that, 
in all the changes and chances of 
that protracted combat, the force 
was always well in hand, support 
was forthcoming when needed, ad- 
vantages were immediately followed 
up, and we read of nothing like 
confusion or indecision. What he 
did in the protectorate during 
November and December can now 
be recognised as the exertion of a 
steady consistent pressure upon an 
enemy whom he could not for want 
of means eject by vigorous attacks. 
His patience and efforts here were 
crowned by complete success. His 
irresistible appeal of the 13th Octo- 
ber brought him at last the means 
of doing the final stroke of his work. 
His calculations so nearly coincid- 
ed with the event, that the first 
rainfalls, the precursors of the 
wet season, which would speedily 
have prostrated his whole force, 
occurred just as the goal was reached. 
Fortune, without doubt, must smile 
on the greatest and wisest efforts to 
make them successful; and it must 
be confessed that she often turned 
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the bright side of her face on Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, but the gleams 
from her countenance would never 
have brought him the credit which 
he enjoys had not his own ability 
prepared everything to take advan- 
tage of her favours. 

There is another figure which, in 
the second volume of the narrative, 
is brought out in strong relief,— 
the second in command, Brigadier- 
General Sir Archibald Alison. We 
observe this officer, after Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had proceeded to the front 
at the end of December, landing 
and forwarding all the white troops 
and their accompaniments. By the 
time there is fighting to be done we 
find him up with the force, and at 
Amoaful and ever after in command 
of the front line, which did all its 
exploits by his direction and under 
his eye. If the force impelled by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley may be called 
the strong persistent wedge which 
penetrated Koffee’s dominion and 
rent it asunder, the Brigadier must 
be regarded as the point of the 
wedge, always most sensible of the 
enemy’s power, always bound to 
make the earliest trial of that power. 
Clearly he was a most efficient right 
hand; the post of danger was his, 
the place where ready executive 
capacity was especially required. 
Through this exciting bush-fighting 
he is shown to us always in a shower 
of fire, cool, self-reliant, ordering the 
dispositions in the front, sending 
back lucid reports to his superior in 
rear. As we read the story we are 
impressed with the important part 
which he took in this trying warfare, 
and acknowledge how fairly he 
earned the admiration of his profes- 
sion and of his countrymen. 

It is with great satisfaction that 
we trace all through the war the 
excellent spirit in which the two 
services, military and naval, worked 
together. There is nota sound of 
bickering or jealousy, far less of 
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cross purposes or obstructiveness. 
The best spirit, the most cordial co- 
operation are apparent. And what 
we say of the two services may be 
said of the expedition generally ; we 
have heard of no harsh judgment or 
recrimination passed from officer to 
officer. Every one seems satisfied 
that his brother, like himself, did 
his utmost, and did well. 

We much regret to find that our 
author has so little hope of our be- 
ing able to maintain on the Gold 
Coast such a force as will enable us 
to do our duty as protectors in a 
becoming manner. Itisa fact which 
surprises us that the soldiers of the 
West India regiments cannot be 
effectively used in this respect, 
Yet Sir Garnet Wolseley, in his 
despatch of 13th October, quoting 
the medical reports of 1864, says 
“they suffer more from the effects 
of climate on their arrival than the 
white men do;” and in other parts 
of the work we are given to under- 
stand how, from being physically 
incapable of hard work, and unac- 
customed to onerous duties, they 
are not suited to the purpose, We 
know not where or how the West 
India regiments may be recruited 
in the present day, but we are well 
assured that not so very long ago, 
say twenty years since, they were 
nearly all liberated African slaves, 
not Creole blacks, and _ therefore 
likely to have been, many of them, 
natives of the Gold Coast, captives 
or subjects perhaps of the kings of 
Ashanti, Dahomey, and similarly 
governed states. It is obvious that 
men so derived would for the most 
part stand the climate as well as 
King Koffee’s troops; and if the 
West India soldiers be not now of 
this class, it would be easy to have 
them so. Physically these African 
recruits were often large framed, 
muscular, and, when it suited them- 
selves, able to endure immense fa- 
tigue. If we were again to seek for» 
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soldiers of this kind among the 
Houssas, ‘Koosoos, or other some- 
what martial tribes, they might 
surely be inured to the climate of 
the Coast, and even practised in 
bush-ranging. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that we have always 
been able to officer our West India 
regiments, that the West India cli- 
mate is not very well suited to 
Europeans, and yet that the officers 
of these regiments have always 
taken their turn of service on the 
coast of Africa. What we have 
read does not convince us of 
the impossibility of maintaining a 
black force on the Gold Coast. We 
want them to keep our own allies 
in order as much as, or more than, 
to make war on our enemies; in- 
deed there is much reason to think 
that if we could control our protégés 
there need not be much quarrelling. 
The Fantis and their immediate 
neighbours appear to be at present 
hopeless material for soldiers, Why 


they differ so from the Ashantis 
in respect of courage and energy 
is at present inexplicable; but the 
terror of the Ashantis, in which not 
the Fantis only, but other adjacent 
nations stand, is clearly brought out 


in the book. But if Fantis cannot 
be trained to fight, we see that with 
an adequate pressure they can be 
made to work. Now our military 
operations, if we undertake any, at 
the Gold Coast, will probably, for 
some time to come, be laborious 
rather than sanguinary. Clearing 
the bush, making roads, establish- 
ing posts, will be the principal of 
them. By the aid of efficient black 
troops we might certainly obtain 
from the Fantis the necessary 
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labour for these works. They 
can work well enough when they 
are made to do it, and, for their 
own sakes, they should be sub- 
jected to some compulsion. Once 
communication with Prahsu is open- 
ed, and a juster idea is formed of 
what can be gained from the white 
man as well as what must be suf- 
fered at his hands when he is roused, 
we are more likely to have the 
Ashantis seeking our friendship 
than picking quarrels with us. How- 
ever it may be determined that this 
colony (for a colony we suppose it. 
is to become) is to be defended, we 
trust that in future we shall keep 
there a sufficient force to make our 
name respected, and that we’ shall 
keep alive also the belief that 
a special force, as in 1873, will 
be forthcoming whenever circum- 
stances may require it. If we 
are to do any good among the 
natives we have a difficult enter- 
prise before us. The tribes of the 
protectorate, “to whom labour is dis- 
tasteful, who cannot bear regular 
discipline, and who would rather 
live on the fruits gathered for them 
by their women, and lie on their 
backs in idleness all day, than work 
regularly for any amount of pay,”* 
have a strong family likeness to ne- 
groes that we have met with in 
other parts of the world, and will 
be rather difficult to improve. It 
is no wonder that they do not know 
the use of a saw or file, and that 
they approximate to wild beasts 
without possessing the courage of 
ferocity. But even these will be 
in our eyes less revolting than the 
Ashantis with their nightly buman 
sacrifices,t their cruel abominable 





* Quoted from one of Sir G, Wolseley’s despatches at p. 335, vol. i. 

+ ‘‘ Our principal medical officer, Dr. Mackinnon, was quartered at Coomassie in 
the house of the king’s executioner, who paid him a visit on the night of ourarrival, 
and told him that every day he killed two or three people ; that he thought he killed 
at least a thousand a-year, and that the number which he had killed in the week pre- 
ceding our arrival was so great that he could not tell how many victims he had slain. 
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fetish, and their inhuman treatment 
of their captives. Neither people, 
probably, will come very readily 
into our ways; and when we try 
to make them’ behave themselves, 
we may expect to find the humani- 
tarians with their benevolent nos- 
trums stepping in to mar the work. 
Koffee, after liis punishment, must 
be already rising in the scale of 
natural history: a cat laid on his 
vile shoulders would make him a 
man and a brother, 

But we will leave speculative 
questions, remembering that these 
form only a very small part of the 
book before us, which is essentially 
a narrative of facts. The facts are 
presented in a manner which will 
enable every seeker for information 
concerning the war to satisfy him- 
self very agreeably. There is no- 
thing of the dryness of a chronicle 
about the book, and yet it is mani- 
fest that its author has rigidly re- 
frained from high colouring and 
strong criticism. Where he describes 
exploits which must of necessity 
rouse emotion, he invariably, where 
he can do so, uses the language of 
another and a senior officer: where 
such resource is not available he is 
guarded to a degree which must 
challenge the reader’s respect for his 
impartiality, if it somewhat disap- 
points enthusiasm. Captain Brack- 
enbury, we will not forget, filled a 
very confidential place on the staff 
of the expedition, and has now been 
intrusted with authentic and most 
important documents to enable him 
to draw up this much desired ac- 
count. He does well, therefore, to 
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let his discretion and impartiality 
appear conspicuous even at the 
expense of embellishments which 
might be thought by some to im- 
prove the quality of his writing. 
We expect the general opinion to 
be that he has executed his work 
most creditably, and given evidence 
of his fitness in many respects for 
the office of a military historian. 
The energy must be immense which, 
immediately on return from such an 
exhausting climate, enabled him so 
rapidly to compile these two rather 
large volumes that do not contain a 
superfluous page, but are filled from 
cover to cover with essential matter, 
the omission of any of which we 
should regret. We must mention, 
too, with respect the maps and 
plans compiled by Lieutenant 
Cooper, 47th Regiment, documents 
which must have cost their author 
much labour and study, and which 
satisfactorily illustrate the narrative. 
Here and there in the book a little 
lapse reminds us of the short time 
available for revision. The writer 
did not perhaps anticipate the 
eagerness with which his pages 
would be perused, and so has often 
given us his dates in as short a 
form as possible, as “the 5th,” 
“the 10th,” and so on; but where 
the course of the narrative has been 
broken, as it often is, by the intro- 
duction of explanatory remarks or 
of relevant facts which occurred at 
another time, one is apt to forget 
the month, and must needs turn 
back, impatiently perhaps, some 
pages to recover it. <A repetition 
of the month’s name ia the text or 





Whenever a great chief dies a hecatomb* of human sacrifices is offered to the fetish; 
whenever a prince of the royal blood dies, all the princes have the right to slaughter 
every human being that they can see—and sallying out with their armed followers, 

they shoot down those who attempt to escape. Is it possible to imagine a more hor- 
rible condition of life, or a government which it is more desirable to break up and 


destroy ?’—Brackenbury, p- 339, vol. ii. 





* This reads a little Irish. Is it meant, we wonder, that just a hundred victims are slaughtered 
on every occasion, or only that a very large number suffer ? 
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on the margin would} have obviated 
this. Again, we notice on page 
75 of the first volume mention of 
the 2d West India Regiment 
as having been engaged under 
Colonel Festing on 12th June. 
Now the regiment did not arrive 
until 6th July ; clearly, therefore, a 
company or detachment only of this 
regiment is intended to be spoken 
of. We were much puzzled, too, in 
the first volume, by the mention of 
a Gold Coast Corps, the presence of 
which had never been accounted 
for, and which we were obliged to 
rest content with believing to be 
the regiment before called the Cape 
Coast Volunteers, or some other 
local force called into existence dur- 
ing some of the panics mentioned in 
an early part of the history. One 
little passage in the second volume 
we cannot help remarking on, not 
because there has been any inadver- 
tence in writing, but because it be- 
trays a habit of thought engrained 
in the British military mind. We 
smiled over it as we read it, and so, 
doubtless, will many another of 
Captain Brackenbury’s — readers. 
When Sir Garnet Wolseley, calcu- 
lating the enormous amount of 
transport that would be required 
forward from Cape Coast, found 
that the West Indian soldiers did 
not consume, but habitually sold, a 
part of their rations, he offered 
them money for this superfluous 
allowance in kind, being, as our 
author tells us, “ desirous of re- 
ducing to the utmost extent the 
amount of transport required.” The 
reason given surely quite justifies 
this arrangement; but the writer is 
not yet satisfied that he has shown 
all the merit of the plan, so he 
adds, “Thus, then, on giving to 
the West Indian soldier 9d., in, 
addition to the native levy ration, 
with which he was well pleased, 
there was a clear gain of 113d. per 
diem to the State for each man; 
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and in case of an alvance beyond 
Prahsu this gain wouil be consider- 
ably increased.” Eleven pence three 
farthings to the State for each man, 
Ye gods! think of that. But we 
will not attempt to be merry at this 
little outbreak of the economist, 
knowing as we do how every mili- 
tary man who ever puts forward a 
project, or asks for the most neces- 
sary supply, instinctively points out 
that what he demands can be done 
cheaply. That it will be useful or 
beneficial to the service is quite 
secondary to the consideration that 
it will cost little or nothing, or be 
the means of effecting a saving. 
We do not hold our officers respons- 
ible for this trick of theirs, It is 
the fault of our military system, 
which forces the Minister to look 
upon small economy in the same 
light in which the Greek orator 
regarded action—i.e., as the first 
and second and third thing need- 
ful. 

We do not know that we are 
much taken with the idea of 
civilising the Afficans by sending 
Europeaa or American gold-diggers 
among them, establishing these 
under Acts of Parliament, and pro- 
tecting them in their business by 
Houssa police. The adventurers 
who generally make rushes at gold- 
diggings, are not people such as 
would be likely to uave a regenerat- 
ing ipfluence upon the natives. It 
seems possible, too, that when they 
shall receive immigrants of this 
kind, the negroes also may require 
protection. Acts of Parliament 
seem to imply a magistracy, and 
many other, perhaps numerous, 
officials whom, if we have read our 
author aright, it would not be ex- 
pedient to employ on the Gold 
Coast. Moreover, if adequate pro- 
tection can be afforded either by 
Houssas or other levies, the pro- 
blem of making a fitting beginning 
of government is solved without 
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the introduction of the diggers. 
We do not doubt that the notice of 
the existence of this gold, coming 
from so high authority, will speedily 
be followed up, and that we may 
hear more about the precious metal ; 
but this is likely to happen without 
an Act of Parliament. When one 
thinks of the Peruvians and their 
mines, it is hardly possible to help 
praying that even Fantis and 
Ashantis may be preserved from 
the visitation of Christian treasure- 
seekers. The Government has 
determined that we will not re- 
linquish the foot-hoid which we 
have acquired on the Coast; and 
now that, thanks to Captain Brack- 
enbury, we know something to be 
relied on about the country, anda 
great deal about the character of 
military operations to be conducted 
there, and about the people we 
shall have to deal with, we shall 
probably make good our settlement. 

These trivial objections dismissed, 
we congratulate Captain Bracken- 
bury on the position he enjoys as 
the narrator of these most interest- 
ing events. So strongly is he armed 
with undeniable authorities not 
many months old, that there is no 
other side to be heard, the public 
has not to weigh probabilities, but 
to accept what is beyond cavil. 
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He has furnished one other most 
honourable record of what our sol- 
diers and sailors will dare, and of 
how much they can accomplish. He 
has shown, too, how their devotion 
can rectify the blunders and ignor- 
ance of those who profess to inspire 
and direct them. There is one 
reason, and one only, why we should 
desire to read an equally authentic 
account written by another hand, 
and that is, that a comrade’s pen 
would probably tell us many things 
concerning Brackenbury’s share in 
the honours of the campaign which 
he would not tell us himself. That 
his own name might figure in the 
story quite as creditably as many 
another name that he has celebrated 
we do not in the least doubt. And, 
in default of a better knowledge of 
his personal acts, it is some satis- 
faction to know what Sir Garnet 
Wolseley thought of him; so per- 
haps we cannot better conclude this 
notice than by an extract concern- 
ing him from the General’s despatch 
of the 5th February :— 

“ Captain H. Brackenbury, my 
Assistant Military Secretary, a high- 
ly educated officer, has shown much 
practical ability in the field, and 
only requires opportunity for the 
development of great military 
talents.” 








